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( SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 


é AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE 


INDIAN ACT ) 


“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
aa No. 11- J; 


TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1946 


WITNESS: 


Mr. A. G Leslie, of Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs Branch, 


Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


OTTAWA 
EDMOND . CLOUTIER 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1946 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Tuesday, 9th July, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons appointed 


_ to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S8.C., 1927), and all such 


‘other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this day at 
11.00 o’clock, a.m. The Joint Chairmen: The Honourable Senator J. F. Johnston 


' and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., presided. 


4 


Present: 


The Senate: The Honourable Senator Johnston. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Messrs. Glen and Stirling and 
Messrs. Blackmore, Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gibson (Comoz- 


_ Alberni), Harkness, Little, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), Raymond 
— (Wright), Reid —16. 


In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. Ford 


Pratt; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Eric Acland, Executive 
D Nasistant to Director; A. G. Leslie, Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs 


Branch; 
Also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 


~ Liaison Officer. 


On behalf of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure, Mr. Harkness 
presented the fifth report of the subcommittee. 


On motion of Mr. Harkness, it was unanimously 
Resolved: That the fifth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure 


~ be adopted. (For text of report, see page 483 of Minutes of Evidence). 


— 11th July, at 11.00 o’clock, a.m. 


The Chairman, by leave of the Committee, read into the Minutes of 
Evidence the full text of the letter referred to in the above report. 


The question being put on Mr. Castleden’s motion dated May 30, it was 
resolved in the negative. (For text of that motion, see page ix, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings, 30th May.) 


On motion of Mr. Case, it was 

Resolved: That. whilst this Committee is heperet to welcome to any open 
meetmg any person interested in the proceedings of the Committee, it is not of 
the opinion that, at the present time, the work of the Committee would be 
facilitated, or expedited, by authorizing the constant attendance before it, with 
watching briefs, of any number of Indians or other representatives. 


~ Mr. A. G. Leslie, of Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs Branch, was 


-re-called and questioned. 


The Committee adjourned at one o’clock, p.m., to meet again on Thursday, 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
68157—1} 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or Commons, 
July 9, 1946 . 


The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 o’clock am. Mr. 
D. F. Brown M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 


The CuarrMan: One purpose of this meeting is to consider the fifth report 
of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. Mr. Harkness, would you read 
the report, please? 


Mr. Harkness: 


On Wednesday, July 3 last, your subcommittee had before it for consider- 
ation a letter addressed to the Clerk of the Joint Committee, as a result of the 
discussion which took place in Joint Committee, on June 27, on the motion 
of Mr. Harkness that the Fourth Report of the subcommittee be adopted. (For 
_ discussion, see pages 415 et ff., of Minutes of Evidence, June 27). 

The letter makes two submissions: 


1. That the offer of the Canadian executive of the North American ‘ 
Indian Brotherhood to name five Indians to this Committee for those 
areas where the said Brotherhood is the only Indian organization which 
is effective, be accepted, 

2. That other Indian associations, namely, the Native Brotherhood 
of British Columbia, the Indian Association of Alberta and the Union 
of Saskatchewan Indians be each asked to name a representative to the 
Committee. 


- Your subcommittee, since May 30th last, has given much consideration 
to this matter of Indian representation before the Committee. 

It has not been possible to arrive at a method of selection of the five 
Indian delegates from the five parts of Canada named in the notice of motion 
accepted on May 30, which would be satisfactory to all the particular Indian 
organizations and tribes in those five sections of Canada. 

Your subcommittee, therefore, is not prepared to recommend the acceptance 
of the offer set out in paragraph 1 above, for the reason that no evidence has 
been adduced to show that the numerical strength of the North American Indian 
Brotherhood is such as to justify the assertion that the said “Brotherhood is 
the only Indian organization which is effective” in any part of Canada. 

Further, your subcommittee is not prepared to recommend that the Joint 
Committee accept the terms of paragraph 2 above, for the reason that none 
of the Indian organizations named therein have asked for representation at all 
times before the Joint Committee. 

Accordingly, your subcommittee refers to the Joint Committee, for consid- 
eration and final decision, the whole question as to the feasibility of permitting 
Indians, with watching briefs, to attend all the declarations of the Joint 
Committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
I move the adoption of this report. 


Mr. Greson: I second that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any discussion? 
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Mr. Casttepen: I should like to say a few words. I am very glad that 
this matter has finally come to the committee for decision. It is just about six — 
weeks ago since I gave notice of this motion. If it is to be of any use at all 
- it should be settled immediately. I think my motion is quite clear. I am — 
endeavouring to get this committee to agree to have some of the persons most 
vitally concerned with the outcome of this work, the Indians themselves, sit a 
; 


* 


here and watch the deliberations and listen to the evidence presented on their — 
behalf and perhaps on behalf of the department and those who are carrying out — 
_ the administration of Indian affairs. I feel that. we do not get a very clear 
picture or a proper appreciation of the problem when we attempt to solve it 
without having these people here continuously so we can question them as to ~ 
whether the evidence given is right in their opinion or is as they have experienced Be 

it themselves. They are actually living on the reserves. They know what the 
conditions are. ; 

I think the members of the committee who have some knowledge of condi- 
tions among the Indians will agree that generally speaking these people have — 
~ not been fairly or justly treated in Canada. I think they have been completely 
subordinated. They have no voice. They have no way of protesting against 
their treatment. There is no avenue of approach by which they can present 
their case. Here is an opportunity to say that we consider that these people are ~ 
worthy of some trust and that we have some confidence in their ability. To me 
it is a matter of principle; to me it is a matter of humanity; to me it is a matter — 
of democratic rights of human beings made also in the image of their Maker. 
- Under British justice it would seem to me that these people should have some say — 
- in the carrying out of their own destiny. Surely their representatives should © 
have the right to listen in on the deliberations. : | “ 

I notice in the reports of the subcommittee... 

The CuarrMAN: Pardon me. I think in all fairness we should remind you ~ 
that any person has the right to sit in and listen to the proceedings of the com- _ 
mittee at any time. uy 

Mr. CasTLeEpEN: I understand that, but it is a matter of having them as — 
representatives to this committee. ae 

The CHAIRMAN: I see your point. } 

Mr, Castiuepen: I mean they are going to take part in the deliberations — 
that we will have. We will have them here and we can question them. Rants 

The CHARMAN: We must abide by the rules of the House. | | 

Mr. Casritepen: Am I going to be allowed to proceed? I want to make this 
plea. | 

The CHatrMAN: Quite right, but let us keep the record straight. 

Mr. CasrLepeN: I agree. I understand they have not the right to sit here © 
as members of the committee. Ane 
The CHarrMAN: But there are people sitting here to-day and they are quite 
at liberty to come here at any time and listen to the deliberations of the 
committee. Let us put on the record what is fair on this matter and according 
to the rules. | 

Mr. CastLepen: That is what I am trying to do. My motion was that we 
\ should invite Indian organizations in this country to choose from among them 

‘Indians who are actually living on reserves to sit in with us at this committee — 

_ with watching briefs so that we could call on them for questioning at any time. 
It is not my intention to transgress the rules of the House and say that these — 
»men should have voting powers here, but merely that they should sit here — 
¥ continuously. We have held some fifteen meetings now. We have had Indians 
‘ before us to question during the time evidence was being given on only one _ 
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casion. It.is not a matter of having them come forward at some later time 
d make representations. We are going to have representations made. The 
rpose of my resolution was to have these people here continuously and avail- 
le for questioning. Their expenses would be paid by the department or by . 
he government. We should take that responsibility. They have no money. 
They have not the facilities with which to keep representatives here, but if we 
ould agree to pay the expenses of say half a dozen representatives of the Indians 
that they could sit in for questioning, be present at all our deliberations and 
re evidence, then I think we could get a better picture of what should be 
ne. 7 | ; 
I do not want to labour this matter any further. T think it should now be 
cided. Naturally I am willing to accept the decision of the vote of this com- 
i but I do submit that when the vote is taken it should be a recorded 
ote. 
a ‘Mr. Rew: I do not want to delay the committee in this debate, but I am 
fing to vote against the resolution. In doing so I want to place it on record 
at I do not want any accusation of lack of humanity or a refusal of British 
justice as we heard here a minute or two ago. I am voting against it because 
think it is useless to have Indians sitting around here. I said so at the last 
eeting. I am for active representation coming to this committee later on, but 
atching brief to me does not mean anything. It has nothing to do with 
mmanity, or British justice, at all, and therefore I am placing myself right on 


_ Mr. Harkness: I should like to place myself on record also. I do not feel 
[ have to take second place to anyone in my, desire to improve the life of the 
fadians, but I am opposed to this resolution on several grounds. First of all I 
do not think there is any practical means of getting five representatives, eight 
representatives, or any other number, who would properly and satisfactorily 
present all the Indians of Canada. Since this resolution appeared first in our 
nutes I have had three letters from Alberta protesting against it on the part 
he Indian Association of Alberta. saying that under no circumstances would 
y consent to being represented by the Native Brotherhood of North America. 
reserve said that the onlv man who could properly represent the Indians 
f Alberta was Teddy Yellowfly, and if anybody else was appointed there would 
e trouble, and so forth. I think we have the same situation right across Canada. 
‘here would be all sorts of troubles, jealousies, and difficulties. It would prob- 
bly cause more harm than good to try to get these people to come here. 

In the next place, I do not think it would serve any useful purpose, if we 
had five or eight Indians sitting here. They would to a large extent be wasting 
their time. They would sit here for two hours twice a week and the rest of the 
ime what would they be doing? Nothing. They would be much better off 
t home making a living for themselves and their families. As far as having 


ut a constant series of wrangles between the departmental officials and others 
resenting their briefs and the Indian representatives with the result that I do 
ot think the committee would get anywhere. I think the proper way to hear 
1e Indian side of the question is to bring in the Indians and hear what they 
ave to say. At the present time we are getting the departmental side of the 


Mr. MacNicou: As far as I can see the resolution is considerably ahead of 
ime, not the thought of the resolution but the actual timing of it. I agree 
“th what has been said that, at the moment, it would be useless to have even 
lot of distinguished chiefs sitting around here for two days a week, two hours 
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a day, wasting their time. I think we had better continue as we are for a while 
and well all the evdence we can from the officials of the department. Ther 
during the recess, which will soon come, we can study that evidence and whe 
we meet again— | 

The Cuarrman: What did you say? 

Mr. MacNicot: We can study the evidence during the recess, and when w 
meet again in the new session it might be advisable to invite Indian chiefs to 
come here. I agree with the statement in the report of the subcommittee that 
no one particular group of Indians is the main group for all Canada. I hav 
been on some of the Indian reservations in the west where there are big Indian) 
tribes such as the Bloods. They are a famous and outstanding tribe. I do not 
know that any of the men who would be recommended by this organization, 
would be from the Blood reservation. The same would apply to the Blackfoot 
reservation. Anyone who knows anything about the Indian history of the west 
should know that in the southern part there are the Blackfoot and their allies 
the Peigans and the Bloods, a very potent and powerful organization. In the) 
northern part of Saskatchewan and Alberta there are the Plain Crees and the 
Wood Crees with their associates, the Chipewyans and others. They are an 
equally powerful organization. We would have. to be sure that those great 
organizations which have prevailed for so many years wculd be satisfied with 
those chosen to represent them. I quite agree that later on all these big. 
organizations should be represented here. | 


Mr. Casriepen: I think they all will be. 7 


Mr. MacNicou: But you are away ahead of the game wanting them here | 
now. I had a letter—and perhaps you had, too—from one of the outstanding 
men in the maritime provinces who is so thoroughly versed in Indian lore, Edwin 
Tappan Adney. He is a very famous scholar in Indian lore in Canada. I have 
had many letters from him. He has been in conversation with the chiefs in the 
maritimes. They will ask for representation. They are not going to take the 
representation chosen for them by somebody else. They will have to be invited. 
here, too, by and by. I am quite in accord with getting every atom of evidence - 
we can get from the reservations as we go along, but I am not prepared to say 
who should sit here now and listen. Like yourself I want to see them thoroughlyg 
represented. | 4 

_ Then in northern Ontario we have perhaps the main Indian tribe, the 
Ojibways. I would have to be sure that the large number of bands of Ojibways- 
would have representation here which would be satisfactory to them. I am not 
sure at the moment who is going to pick them out. 

Then the most famous of all Indian tribes in Canada is the Six Nations of 
Brant county who by their achievements since they have come to Canada 
should have representation here. I know we have one of them sitting here as 
our counsel, a senator of the warrior branch of the Six Nations but that does 
not mean he is representing them. I think we would be doing a good thing for 
the committee and for the Indians by ascertaining from the department i 


names of the chiefs. I am not so familiar with the British Columbia tribes, but 
we should ascertain the names of the chiefs of the Bloods, the Blackfoot, the’ 
Peigans, the Stonies, the Plain Crees, the Wood Crees, and the Ojibways in 
northern Ontario. I would suggest that you also write Mr. Edwin Tappan Adney | 
whose address I will give you and ask him to send to you the names of the big 
chiefs in the maritimes of whom there are quite a number. Then you could 
ascertain from them their opinion as to how your committee can obtain repre-_ 
sentatives to come here and be questioned. | 

I quite agree that later on when we have all this evidence before us and 
can compare the questions systematically it would be a good thing to have a 
number of chiefs here from all over Canada. Of course, I quite agree they 


\ 
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ould not pay their own 1 way nor their own expenses while here. I further agree 
we would not want them around here for months, but when we arrive at that 
‘stage we should have our work in such order that we can do all our questioning 
In an orderly way as rapidly as we can even if we have to meet several times 
; a week which we could do quite well at the beginning of the next session. 

: I do not want to throw cold water on my hon. friend’s proposal. He has 
‘given it a lot of thought and-he is sincere in his promotion of it. I merely 
disagree with the necessity of having those representatives here now. I think 
the chairman of the committee should follow up that program by writing to them 
directly. If they have a letter from you as chairman they would reply to you 
as chairman. If you obtain the chiefs’ names from the department you can 
communicate with all these tribes and you will be able to advise us just how 
we should proceed to have the Indians come here by and by. 

: Mr. Case: I was greatly impressed with the statement of the Rev. Mr. 
Kelly, made off the record the other day, because he is an Indian and appreciates 
what we are trying to do here. He was inclined to suggest that it was too early 
to invite Indian representatives to make representations to this committee. I 
think the subcommittee has arrived at a place where it has decided there is 
no one competent to name those Indian representatives. I am sending the 
reports to the two chiefs of the reserves adjacent to my riding. I have invited 
them to review them. They are competent to do so. I think those who listened 
to Chief Thomas Jones realized that he was a man of considerable education 
and ability. They are free to make certain representations to us. 

In the meantime we have before us the brief that was prepared by the 
North American Indian Brotherhood which is a very fine outline of some of 
the things they consider to be grievances and that should be provided for. I am 
inclined to accept the report of the subcommittee and to vote against the 
resolution at this time, not in any sense of being prejudiced with regard to their 
having any representation that they may feel free to make to this committee, _ 
but I think at this time we are proceeding on the proper course to get all the 
information we can. They know that the committee is sitting. They are free 
to ‘approach us. As the chairman has already said there is nothing to prevent 
‘anyone sitting in here, and I certainly agree with former speakers that itgwould be 
absurd to invite representative Indians to come down here for two days a week. 
What would they do with the rest of their time? 


The CuarrMan: Any further discussion? 


Mr. Bryce: I was the one who seconded the Castleden motion, and [ still 
have my original idea that the Indians should be represented on this committee. 
My trouble has been that I have a lot of Indians in my constituency, and when 
I came here in 1943 and took the matter up with the department they said one 
thing and the Indians said another. I found out that both the deparment and 
Indians were telling the truth, but it was in the administration where the 
mistakes came in. The Indian Act is going to be amended and something done 
‘with it to improve the conditions of the Indians. Surely they have got a right 
to be represented on this committee. I know there has been quite a lot said as to 
whom we are going to get. When I seconded the motion I thought it would 
be quite simple. I thought that the department would be able to pick out five 
Indians with enough education to sit in and hear representations made by the 
department. They would be able then to give us their story. If they were not 
allowed to at that time then they would be allowed to on a future occasion. 
‘They would have the evidence. They would hear it. I thought that was only 
quite reasonable. 

Of course. I am quite agreeable to abide by the decision of the committee, but 
I have seen Indians starving in this country and they never should have been 
starving. I have seen blind Indians starving in this country and they never 
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should have been. The department had no intention of that ever being so. You) 


had men coming down here and swearing on a stack of bibles as to what was 
taking place and there was never anything done about it. If you want to give 


faith to the Indians that the Hon. James Glen means what he says you have got — 


to bring them here to hear that. That is all I have got to say. 
I think there is a place in the committee not for a lot of Indians but for one 
or two with enough education to take part and thus let them understand what 


: 


this commitee is trying to do. We are trying to put the Indian on a better basis — 


and give him the square deal that he has not had in the past. 

Mr. Rem: I am raising a point of order. The point of order is to protect 
myself if no one else. I am not going to sit in this committee and have the 
impression going out, in the words of the last speaker especially, that this 


committee is against ‘representatives of the Indians coming here. That is the © 


purport of the last speech. I am objecting to it. This committee has taken 
the stand first of all that the time is not ripe for it, and secondly some of us have 


taken the viewpoint that a watching brief is not sufficient for this committee, that 


we want the active participation of Indians. We have listened to speeches that 
the committee has turned the matter down as to Indians coming before the 
committee. I am placing on the record right now that I am not against 1t. [am 
voting against the resolution, but I am not not going to have any ee 
so out such as some speeches ‘that are being made ‘would raise. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Bryce, you are on the subcommittee on agenda and 
procedure. You know that it is our policy in that committee that every decision 
made is unanimous. I do not want the committee to get the impression that our 
decisions have not been unanimous. I know you will agree to that. J think 
what you have said deals with generalities. It is a matter on which we all agree. 
We, of course, have a specific matter before us. The specific matter before us 
is the most desirable and advantageous way of affording representation to Indians 
before this committee. That is what we are trying to do. So that there will 


be no misunderstanding of your remarks would you like to indicate what you — 


think of this resolution? I am not trying to embarrass you. That is not my 


intention, but this matter has gone through the steering committee on a number — 


of occasions. We have discussed it at every meeting of the subcommittee, 


I would say. We know that we have no solution. There is no solution that we — 


can find as to how to get Indian representation to sit in with watching briefs, as 
you callit. We have had telegrams which are on the record. We have a telegram 
from the Caughnawagas. I will read it to you. It is on the record, but I will 
read it again. 

Mr. MacNicou: They are a part of the Six Nations. 


The CuairMan: Chief Moses Diabo sent a telegram when he found out that ; 


certain representations were being made here. I have a copy here addressed to 
the Prime Minister which was forwarded to me. It is the same telegram that 
was sent to many members of the committee. It is dated June 24th and it is 
from Montreal. It reads:— 


Councillors and band respectfully request an appointment on Wednes- 
day 26th June for presentation of grievances to mixed committee atten- 
tion: Not affiliated with North American Indian Brotherhood and have 
not authorized anyone to make representation. on behalf of this band. Only 
officially elected council headed by Chief Councillor Moses Diabo Sr. are 
authorized. Been patiently waiting for invitation. Can’t wait longer. 
Respectfully request an immediate reply. Sincerely yours. 


That is one of the eastern tribes which has said; “We will not permit North 
American Indian Brotherhood to represent us.” 


Mr. Bryce: I hope you are quite clear. I never said that the North Amer- 
ican Indian Brotherhood should represent them. 
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The _CHATEMAN: This j is the resolution we are dealing with: 
Mr. Bryce: The resolution did not say that. | 
The CuHarrMAN: The resolution does say that. The fiy st part of ie PEDO 


ach quotes from the letter, reads: 


| Be @ 1. That the offer of the Canadian executive of the North American 
Indian Brotherhood to name five Indians to this committee for those 
areas where the said Brotherhood is the only organization which is effec- 
4 _ tive, be accepted. 


a Bryce: I am talking about the original motion. 


Da The Cuareman: All right, the original motion. That is the letter in connec- 
: on with our report. The original motion was: 


; 4 Therefore be it moved that this committee immediately invite the 

Canadian Indians to send at least five Indians to represent the following 

% . five parts of Canada: (1) British Columbia and Alberta; (2) Saskat- 

: _ chewan and Manitoba; (3) Ontario; (4) Quebec; and (5) the Maritime 

: _ Provinces; to sit in on all the deliberations of this committee with watch- 
a ing briefs ‘and to be available to be examined as witnesses under oath. 


Mr. Castiepen: May I point out that is quite different from what seems 
be in the minds of some people, that we are opposed to having people come 
to represent the Indians. That is entirely separate from the question of 
hav Dg. Indians come to represent any groups on behalf of Indians anywhere. 

: The CHAIRMAN: I was discussing this matter with Mr. Bryce who is a 
met ml aber of the subcommittee. I do not want him to be misunderstood because 
we have discussed this resolution in the subcommittee and in this committee. 

4 BY Ir. Bryce: If you will allow me, it does not say anything about the North 
rican Brotherhood in our report: We talked about five Indian represent- 


‘he CHAIRMAN: This is the letter referring to the resolution. All right, I 
ithdraw the point about the North American Indians. We will come to 
solution itself. You will admit we have discussed the resolution in the 
beommittee and in this committee. 
Mr, CasE: Who is competent to name the representatives? 
~The Cuarrman: I do not care. If you do not want to have this cleared 
it is all right with me, but I think in fairness to yourself it should be done 
se you know and I know and we all know that on the subcommittee we 
unanimous that under the resolution we could not find in any one of the 
ae one representative or two who would represent all the Indians of that 
N ae. CASTLEDEN: May I— 
yl ‘he CHAIRMAN: No, I am discussing this with Mr. Bryce. 
| Mr. Bryce: I think we are getting more or less mixed up in this matter. 
r other gentlemen had an opportunity to get up and say what they had to say. 
i cepted that privilege, and I said what I had to say. I am sure you do not 
object to my saying what I have to say. 
| Y The CHAIRMAN: Not in the least. 
| Mr. Bryce: Then it is up to the committee. 
3 ‘The Cuamman: As far as I am concerned— 
4 ‘Mr. Bryce: I am entitled to my say as a member of this committee. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with you. 
_ Mr. Bryce: It was Mr. Reid who objected to what I said on a point of 
order. 1 do not know whether you gave any ruling on the point of order. 


~ 
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The CHAIRMAN :\I merely wanted to give you an sbporearaes In the sul 
committee we were ih unanimous agreement and I merely wanted you to clea: | 
up the wrong impression that may have been taken from your remarks by the 
members of the committee. However, that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. CastuepEN: May I be allowed to reply shortly? I should like to say) 
that I am sure that Mr. Reid did not want to create the impression that Mr | 
Bryce and myself or any other member of the committee is against having thé 
Indians represented here. We are unanimous in our decision that all the Indians 
possible in Canada should have an opportunity to come before this committee 
and make representations on behalf of their tribes or their bands as the casé 
may be. I think that is a matter of unanimous agreement. That is separate 
from the idea of getting a few Indians to sit in with watching briefs. That ig: 
the question we are deciding now. I understand that there are jealousies and) 
suspicions among the -Indians. I also understand that there is ignorance and) 
fear and want, and I understand why these people are suspicious. 

I do not think there is any member of parliament who sits in his seat im 
the House of Commons by the unanimous consent of everybody in his consti4 
tuency. I am sure there are people who, while they may realize that the 
member of parliament may represent the majority, do not think that he is the 
man they would like to see there. My thought in presenting my motion wag 
that if we could arrive at some agreement and make some arrangement whereby 
we could have representatives here to sit in with watching briefs it would do a 
great deal of good in that it would encourage confidence in the people wit 
whom we are dealing and would have a good effect among all Indians of Canada 
if they know that we, as a committee of the House of Commons, have invited 
these people here to listen to all our deliberations. I suggest that probably 
we have spent more time than is necessary. I suggest we have the question. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN: Any further discussion? 

Mr. Raymonp: Before going on with the question I wish to refer to the 
fourth report of the subcommittee. I believe this is the explanation of the 
whole thing as far as your motion is concerned. We say here: 


pa 


Your subcommittee would be prepared to recommend that the join 5 
committee invite Canadian Indians to send at least five Indian represent- 
atives from the said five parts of Canada to sit in on all the deliberations 
of the committee if some practical way could be found to elect such 
delegates. However, if the mover, Mr. Castleden, will indicate some 
feasible manner of choosing five Indian delegates from the said five parts 
of Canada, who will be satisfactory to all the particular Indian organiza- 
tions and tribes in those five sections of Canada, your subcommittee is 
prepared to receive such a suggestion and to give it due consideration. — 


Mr. CastLepEN: I did do that. I wrote a letter to the clerk of the com- 
mittee the next day. That was a part of my submission. The whole of the 
letter is not in the fifth report. May I ask that the whole letter be placed on 
the record since it has been brought up? The letter makes two submissions. E 

The CHairMAN: Is it your pleasure? 

Mr. CAsTLEDEN: There are two suggestions. 

The CuarrMan: Wait a minute; you have asked that I place this on the 
record. Is it your pleasure that I put this on the record? 4 


Mr. MacNicou: I fear that the impression is going out all over the Sonning 
that Mr. Castleden alone is fighting the battle of the Indians.. q 


Mr. Castuepen: No, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is obvious. 4 


Mr. MacNicou: As far as you, and everybody else on the committee are 
concerned every one who sits here is in earnest in his intention to do everys 
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hing that he can to alleviate the situation of the Indians. I should like the 
mpression to go out that we are all in earnest, but in my conversation with one 
f the Indians at the last meeting I gathered from him they are getting the 
npression, because Mr. Castleden keeps putting his motion every now and then, 
hat he alone is the one who is most anxious above all others for Indian representa- 
ion. I take the stand that the time is not ripe for that until we get through 
ath the departmental officials and perhaps the Indian agents whom we call in. 
| Mr. CastLepen: On a point of privilege, I do not want that impression to 
o out. I am sorry that this matter has taken so much time. I wish it had been 
ettled on the first day. That is why I gave notive of motion on the very first 
lay. I do not question the sincerity of any man here. I had the idea about 
‘aving Indians sit in with watching briefs. If the rest of the committee do not 
yant that they are entitled to their opinion on the matter. 

_ Mr. Ret: It is not a question of the committee not wanting it. It is a 
uestion that they do not want it at this time. You want a recorded vote for 
he very purpose of putting us on the spot. Let us be frank about it. It is not 
yutting me on the spot. I am fighting for the Indians just as much as you are. 
-want.the Indians to come before this committee Just as much as you or any 
ther member does. Let that be clear. Do not let us have any threats of a 
ecorded vote, because that is what you are wanting. Those two want the im- 
ession to go out that they are the champions of the Indians and that the com- 
nittee would not hear the Indians. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: I did not think it had to come down to that level. I 
1ave just finished saying that I am not questioning anybody’s sincerity. 

' Mr. Rew: I am down to that level now. 

4 Mr. Castiepen: I did not think that jJealousies would go that far. 

Mr. Rep: He does not need to accuse me of anything. 

_ The Cuairman: That is enough of that. 

a Mr. Rei: Let us have it recorded. 

4 Mr. Castuepen: If my hon. friend feels so touchy about it I will even 
thdraw my request that there be a recorded vote, but let us settle the question. 


The CuarrMan: We will settle one thing at a time. The first thing that we 


See 


‘would be glad to do that or read it if it is your pleasure. I will read it. The 
etter is addressed to Mr. McEvoy, the clerk of the committee, and is dated 
fuly 3, 1946. 
q Dear Mr. McEvoy— 
oe In reply to the proposal of the steering committee that I should suggest 
> some manner of selecting Indians to sit on the joint committee on the 
q Indian Act with watching briefs, I submit the following:— 

| 1. That the offer of the Canadian executive of the North American 


> Brotherhood to name five Indians to this committee for those areas 
7 where the Brotherhood is the only Indian organization which is 
a? effective, be accepted; 

im | 2. That other Indian Associations, namely the Native Brother- 
+8 hood of British Columbia, the Indian Association of Alberta, and the 
* Union of Saskatchewan Indians, be each asked to name a representa- 
-— tive to the committee. 

4 I would point out that this would be the most likely method of 
te satisfying the largest number of Indians. Complete agreement of all the 


Indians of Canada with any selection would obviously be impossible, as is 
complete agreement between members of parliament. 

I would again stress the value of having some members of the Indian 
race sitting on this committee, and may I urge the steering committee to 
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deal with this matter immediately since the eee of the ‘committee hi 
gone so far already, and many of the reports and much of the eviden 
presented cannot be properly evaluated withoyt the presence of India: 
who actually live on the reserves and are affected by the treaties. 

I think Indian representatives could make a valuable contribution t 
the work of the committee. 


Yours sincerely, 


G. H. CASTLEDEN,,. 
M.P. For Yorkton. 


As a result of that you have the fifth report of the sub committee here to-da: 
which quotes the two pertinent paragraphs. That will be hae on the record 
Now we will proceed with the question. 

Mr. RayMonpD: Question on what? 


The CuarrMAN: First of all to adopt this subcommittee report. This is nd. 
a recorded vote. It is your pleasure— - Ae 


Mr. CAstTLEDEN: Which report? 


The CuatrMAN: The fifth report of the subcommittee on agenda an¢ 
procedure which is now before you. It has been moved by Mr. Harkness an 
seconded by Mr. Gibson. All those in favour of the adoption of the Bec . 
Contrary? The report is unanimously adopted. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: May I have a vote on my motion? 


The Cuamrman: Do not get excited. We will get to you. The next matte 
is the resolution presented on the 30th of May by Mr. Castleden reading a 
follows:— | 


Whereas the amendment of the Indian Act will establish, for yeari 
to come, the type of control which will determine the standards of life 
training and, perhaps, the very existence, of these subordinated humal 
beings to w hom democracy is denied in ‘Canada, and, whereas withou) 
democracy there can be no economic or social well being and no prid( 
or self respect, therefore be it moved that this committee immediate J 
invite the Canadian Indians to send at least five Indians to represent thi 
following five parts of Canada: (1) British Columbia and Alberta; (2) 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba; (3) Ontario; (4) Quebec; and (5) the 
Maritime Provinces; to sit in on all the deliberations of this committee 
with watching briefs and to be available to be examined as witnesses 
under oath. . 


Is it your request that the vote be recorded? Is that your wish, Mr. Castledemt 

Mr. CastLepeNn: In view of what has been said it would be better for th 
whole committee if there be no recorded vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is good sense. 

Mr. Grsson: I would say that is very wise. 

Mr. CastTLepEN: I want it known that it is not on account of anything 
that has been said. I do it for the sake of unanimity and as a result of the 
charge that has been laid against me. 

Mr. Raymonp: One can vote for and against this motion at the same time 

There are three things in the motion. First of all there is the principle of it. 

| The CHAiRMAN: We have before us a resolution. It is moved that this 
committee immediately invite, and so on, five Indians to sit in on all th 


deliberations ofthis committee with watching briefs and to be available to b 
examined as Ved under oath. ) 
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Mr. Raymonp: If the word “immediately” were not there I would vote 
« rat because I do believe the principle is a good one. I wish to record that. 
With the word “immediately” there I cannot accede to it, because the other 
day the Rev. Mr. Kelly said it was useless. I believe in it as to the principle. 
The principle is good. 
» The CuatRMAN: You have the resolution before you. You are either for 
it or you are against it. All those in favour of the resolution? 
3 Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: Do I understand this motion to mean that we are 
utting ourselves on record in favour of bringing Indians here for the purpose 
“of getting information from them? 
:. The Carman: No, immediately, that we immediately invite the Cana- 
dian Indians to send at least five Indians to represent those five areas, and they 
will sit in all deliberations of the committee with watching briefs and be avail- 
able to be examined as witnesses under oath. 


Mr. Grsson: May I suggest that Mr. Castleden might like to withdraw 
his resolution now if he does not wish to have a recorded vote? 


a Mr. Castuepen: No, I have moved the motion and I should like it voted 
upon. 
Mr. Ret: We are not voting on the principle of whether or not we will 


_have the Indians here. We are voting on the actual wording of his resolution. 


The CuHairman: I think it is safe to say that every member of the 
committee is in favour of the principle of having Indian representation here, 
but there has been no feasible manner presented to this committee either by 
_ members of the committee or by others. We had the Rev. Mr. Kelly who spoke 
Bjto us as a representative of the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, which 
‘is probably the largest organization of Indians in Canada, and the most 
‘, ‘democratic organization in Canada, and he was opposed to having Indian 
‘representatives here at this time. 
‘Mr. Greson: He displayed a lot of common sense. 


. ye he (CHAIRMAN: I think that every member of the SORE including 


* there is no Eoin manner which has been shown to this committee. Mr. 

4 ‘astleden has not presented a feasible manner of having representation. We 

have asked him to do so and he has not done so. 

* #£=YMr. CastLEpEN: Pardon me; on a point of privilege, I have presented my 
plan and my suggestion. 

. The CuatrMan: I said “feasible”. 

Mr. CastLepEN: That is a matter of opinion. 

The ‘(Cuatrman: I said there has been no feasible method presented. That 

Br the unanimous opinion of the subcommittee, and by that is what I stick. 
No feasible or practical method has been found, and there has been none 

presented to this committee to-day by which we could get representation which 

_ would honestly, fairly, and equitably represent all Indians in any district. If 

there is one, now is the time to say so. 


Mr. Rem: May I point out to the committee ak in so far as the Indians 
Bon the Pacific coast are concerned it would not be practical to bring Indians 
from that coast at the moment because just now the fishing season has 

Be eicnat and will grow in intensity. No Indian would leave the coast in 
the months of the fishing season, if I know them rightly. 

a Mr. CasTLEpEN: Not even Mr. Kelly. 


fh Mr. MacNicou: Our counsel himself comes from the largest single band of 
_ Indians in the country, as far as I know. There are several thousands of them. 


Pe Se 
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I should like to ia him this question. How would you Brotced te ask the Six 
Nations to send some one here to sit in? What would you suggest? — 

Mr. Lickers: Merely ask the Six Nations council to appoint a repre- 
sentative from them. ie 

Mr. MacNicou: That bears out what I suggested a while ago, Mr. Chairman, 
that you yourself should communicate with all bands throughout the country | 
to obtain information and possibly names. If the Six Nations council would 
name some one you would have that to start with and you could do the same 
thing with the Blackfoot, the Bloods, the Crees, and so forth. . 

Mr. Case: This resolution says only one from Ontario. 

The CHarrMAN: That ‘is right. Mr. Castleden does not want to withdraw 
his resolution. That is all right. Those in favour of his resolution? Contrary? 
The motion is lost. 

Mr. Raymonp: Before you proceed do I iderrand that yau have Awandoreds 
the idea of having Indians here? 

Mr. MacNicou: No, no. ) 

The CHarrMANn: I think that it would clarify it if we could have the 
following motion: 


That whilst this committee is happy to welcome to any open meeting — 
any person interested in the proceedings of the committee, it is not of the 
opinion that at the present time the work of the committee would be 
facilitated, or expedited, by authorizing the constant attendance before 
it, with watching briefs, of any number of Indians or other representatives. 


Mr. Gipson: At the present time. 

The CuHaArrMAN: It speaks as of the present. Would you care to adopt that 
resolution? a 

Mr. MacNicou: Does it say ‘at the present time’’? . 

The CHarrMAn: It reads: “i 


—it is not of the opinion that at the present time the work of the 
committee would be facilitated, or expedited, by authorizing the constant — 
attendance before it, with watching briefs, of any number of Indians or } 
other representatives. d 
4% 
Mr. Case: I would move the adoption of that. , 
Mr. Castiepen: Is that a resolution? 
Mr. Case: Yes. 
Mr. CastiepEN: Has it been moved? ie ie 
The CuarrMAn: It is moved by Mr. Case. Do you want to support it? i 


Mr. CastiepEen: IJ should like it to be given as a notice of motion for our 
next meeting, if possible. . 
The CuHarrman: All right. The resolution has been moved. Is here 
anyone who will second it? | ; 
Mr. Gipson: Yes, I second it. . 
The Cuarrman: Is it your pleasure to deal with that resolution at they 
- present time? 
Mr. Harkness: I think it should be dealt with at the present time. lj 
think, as Mr. Castleden said himself a little while ago, we have already spent 
far too much time on this whole matter. 
The CuarrMan: I think if we are honest about this job we will get away 
from the idea of always bringing up something of a contentious nature. If we 
are honestly trying to do a job for the Indians let us be honest about it and 
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ot i ‘over ath. Al those in favour of this resolution? Contrary? That 

on has been adopted. Now, gentlemen, I think we had better take a recess 
_ ——whereupon the committee adjourned for a ‘short recess. 
_ ——on resuming after recess. 


- The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, is it your plancure to proceed with Mr. Leslie 
t this time? Before Mr. Leslie proceeds let me remind you that you have your 
ninutes of proceedings, number 10, dated the 4th day of July, 1946, before 
rou. That has Mr. Leslie’s evidence in chief, In view of the fact. that 
ome of you have just received your minutes of the last meeting is it your 
leasure to proceed now with Mr. Leslie or would you like an opportunity to 
udy his evidence somewhat with the purpose in mind of asking intelligent 
mestions? We could proceed with Mr. Brown if you would like to do that. 
That 1 is another Mr. Brown. 
s Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Brown will give evidence? 
hat. ~The Cuarrman: Mr. Brown could give evidence if you ould hike to do 
t. 
Mr. MacNicou: I suggest. ites we do that. As some have only received 
minutes now they are not in a position to ask questions. 
Mr. CASH: sh cone not hear what Mr. MacNicol sald. 


Hy 


ep” 


ve or Before they a to nek Hines so as not 0 rake ae. 

Mr. Case: I have some questions ready to ask the witness. i think this 
Pp be the best time to ask them. 

The CuarrMan: Of course, there is this to it. We can always recall Mr. 
as for further questioning if we so desire. 

Mr. Farquuar: Is it the procedure to question Mr. Leslie now? 
=. The CuarrMaAN: If that is your pleasure. I merely suggested in view of 
he > fact some of you have only now received the minutes you might want to 
tudy them before asking questions. 
: Mr. CasTLEDEN: Is Mr. Leslie’s statement complete? 
' The Cuatrman: Yes. Is it your pleasure that we proceed with Mr. Leslie 
4 should we proceed with Mr. Brown? 7 
~ Mr. Case: I suggest that we proceed with Mr. Leslie. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: All in favour of Mr. Leslie? 
' Mr. Raymonp: No, I do not believe it is fair, I have not had time to 
xamine his evidence. 

The CyHarrMAN: All those who would like to hear Mr. Brown and leave 
irr. Leslie until later kindly raise their right hands? Five. All those who 
vould like to hear Mr. Leslie now and Mr. Brown later? Three. I am afraid 
rou are outnumbered. If it is your pleasure I will ask Mr. Brown to come 
orward. We will ask Mr. Leslie to be prepared a little later. Gentlemen, 
ipparently I have got myself into an embarrassing predicament in that the 
yentleman at the rear is not Mr. Brown. It will take five minutes for him to 
set here. If you would like to have Mr. Case ask Mr. Leslie his questions then 
ve will have Mr. Brown later. 
~ Mr. Cass: I should like to ask Mr. Leslie some questions. 

The CuHarirMAN: Would those gentlemen who were in favour of having Mr. 
3rown be agreeable to question Mr. Leslie now? 
Mr. Raymonp: I have no objection at all. 
68157—2 
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The Cuairman: Do you want Mr. Brown to-day? =~ 
Mr. CastLepen: There may not be time. ert, 
The CuarrMan: All right, we will proceed with Mr. Leslie. 


A. G. Leslie, Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs Branch, Departmen) 
of Mines and Resources, recalled : 


Mr. Case: What is the order of procedure? | 
The CuarrmMan: Mr. Leslie has some remarks he would lke to make it 
connection with the typewritten sheets that have now been placed at your dis 
posal. (Printed as Appendix L). =e 
The Wirness: I should like to say that these are typical of the statements 
forwarded to each Indian agent at the end of the fiscal year or as soon after 
that as they can be prepared and distributed. I had in mind that if these were 
before the committee it might enable them to ask questions which would not 
otherwise occur to them. It is my desire to have you inform yourselves as 
fully as possible about these matters as far as it is in my capacity to answel 
the questions that you may direct to me. 
Mr. Case: The questions I have relate to Mr. Leslie’s remarks which he 
addressed to the committee, on July 4th. . 
The CHarrMANn: You are quite at liberty to ask them. i 


By Mr. Case: y . , 
Q. I was going to ask first this question. Mr. Leslie is an assistant to Mr. 
Allan and Mr. Allan is chief of the trust fund division?—A. That is true. 
Q. Who arranges the transfer of funds between bands?—A. I would say 
Mr. Allan is the final authority on that, under the authority of the Act, of conned 
@. You made reference to the purchase of lands, and so forth. Is it the 
general practice of the department to purchase outside lands for the bands?— 
A. I would prefer if that question were left to be answered by Mr. Brown who 
will appear before you later. t 
@. Then there is the privilege of commuting their trust funds. That ig 
taking out lump sums?—A. Yes. \t 
@. Who makes the decision, and then I might ask this other question { 
well. Does the council of the band pass upon the recommendation? W 
makes the decision and does. the council of the band pass upon the reeommend 
tion?—A. No, the council of the band does not pass on that. | i. 
Q. The decision is made by the department?—A. By the department, bu 
the individual who is seeking commutation makes application. There is an 
application form provided, and the individual seeking commutation completes 
that form. It is certified by the Indian agent and forwarded to the department. 
(). Never at any time is it referred to the council of the band?—A. No. # 
Q.1s there representation made that the council of the band should pass 
upon the qualifications of the Indian to determine whether he is going to be able 
to carry on after he has probably dissipated his trust fund?—A. It is not pos- 
sible you are confusing enfranchisement and commutation? ; 
Q. No, I am trying to stick to commutation—A. It is provided in the Act 
when a former member receives moneys paid at commutation she is finished 
with her interest in the funds of the band or in any cash benefits to be derived. 
Before that application is made the person has already lost band membership by 
reason of marriage to a non-Indian. The Act stipulates that on marriage to a 
non-Indian she ceases to belong to the band. 3 
Q. Automatically ?—A. Automatically. 
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~  Q. I think you did give the answer to this, and if you cannot remember 
the figures ofihand I will let it go. What is the average yield of the trust fund 
now?—A. I will give it in two figures, approximately $800,000 from government 
Interest and probably $1,000,000 from other sources. 
_ _Q. What effect has reduction had in paying out? That is where your 
average rate of interest has decreased. Is that taken into account when you 
_ are paying out funds or do you encroach upon the principal if necessary ?—A. 
_ No, we would never encroach upon the principal. 
c @. So it would have a direct effect then on your ability to pay out?—A. 
Definitely. . 
Q. How does that affect individuals? Do they have less money?—A. You 
-Inean the reduction in the rate of interest? 
Q. Yes.—A. There has been no reduction since 1917, as you will recall, and 

naturally prior to that I cannot say, but it would have the effect of making 
impossible interest distributions to certain bands who are now just on the border- 
line of having sufficient funds to enable distribution to be made. ea 

! Q. Are the trust funds earmarked for the various provinces or what regional 
-earmarking do you have?—A. No, they are the distinctive and separate property 
of individual bands. Provinces do not enter into it. Occasionally you have 
bands which reside on the border of a province, and the band property, or where 
_ they live, is the determining factor. | 
oF Q. What supervision, if any, have you with respect to the investment of 
trust funds?—-A. None, sir. That is the responsibility of the Department of 
Finance. I believe there is no investment at present in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 
Xe Q. Have you any supervision at all with respect to trust funds throughout 
- Canada?—A. None as to investment. 
—  Q. That is entirely with the department?—A. That is right, the Department 
of Finance. . 
- QQ. Have the department then an investment council that deals with the 
trust funds?—A. My understanding of that is—I would like to make it clear 
a this point that I am a junior official so I am not sure I can answer that 
question adequately—but my understanding of it is that these moneys form 
“part of the Consolidated Fund of Canada and are treated the same way as other 
parts of that Fund. 2 
QQ. What do you think caused an increase in the trust funds?—A. There 
- would be various factors entering into that during the last five years; generally 
the economic prosperity of Canada would be a reason for it. There was an 
- increasing demand for Indian land and timber in connection with the war effort. 


When such land and timber was sold—there was a ready sale for them in the 


past few years as you know—that resulted in a marked increase. Another factor 
is that there is, in effect throughout western Canada particularly, land sale 
“agreements. For various reasons beyond the control of the purchaser in the 
 1930’s, he was not always able to meet his instalments; but recently there has 
_ been an increased demand for farm products and there have been good crops, 
which is a change from previous to 1939; so he has been able to meet his obliga- 
tions in regard to paying off instalments due on land purchases. Another factor: 
s where the land is leased on the crop share-basis, a quarter of the crop is common 
allotment for the payments on those lands. When the crops were poor the quarter 
share did not amount to much; but in the past few years, they have amounted 
to a great deal more. Those would be the chief factors, I believe. 

fe Q. Is it the policy of the department to encourage the building up of the 
trust funds? Do you like to see the trust funds increasing even though the 
band might be able to use more money?—A. No, I believe I am safe in saying 
that the policy of the minister is to have the Indians use the band funds. There 
is no benefit to the Indians in having them increase alone. The only stipulation 
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as houses, benefits to aged individuals, bringing more land into cultivation, and 
for the building of roads. ao Pesce fre Aue eee 
Q. Generally for the benefit of the reserve and the band—A. Yes. It is not 
the wish of the department to build up band funds just for the sake of having a — 
large balance alone. Any desire to build it up is for the reason that we may have 
more money to use for the purposes which would enable the Indians to have 
better housing, to look after aged people of the band, and to have better roads 
and to progress generally. 
Q. You referred to revenue and capital account. What is meant by revenue 
account, and how do you determine it?—A. The proceeds of the sale of capital 
assets such as timber and land are deposited to the credit of capital account. The 
snterest on that balance at the end of March is deposited to the credit of revenue — 
or interest account, Also, into the revenue account, go rentals of land, eround 
rentals for timber, proceeds of Indian produce sold, that 1s, property of the band — 
held in common such as grain raised on band-owned farms. Does that answer 
your question? 
Q. That would be revenue account?—A. Yes. | ; 
Q. With respect to loans, are they ordinarily repayable?—A. Yes. ) 
Q. Are such loans actually being repaid?—A. Definitely. In the last five 7 
years particularly. ale 
Q. Are loans made to individuals, or just to the band?—A. No, loans are | 
made to individuals and very rarely to bands. 4 
Q. But they can be made to bands?—A. Yes. About the only example I ~ 
can think of is this: we had an experience of that kind in western Canada not ~ 
so long ago; they wished to purchase heavy farm machinery such as tractors, 
combines, binders, and such things; and they applied to borrow $6,000, from their — 
capital fund. They agreed to repay that sum in five yearly instalments of $1,200 | 
each, together with interest at 5 per cent. That would be an example of where j 
a lean is made to a band. . er: 
Q. And the implements so purchased would be used for the community — 
eenerally?—A. That is right. Where these implements are used for the benefit 4 
of the individuals, we consider it sound practice to charge, or to have the Indians — 
charge themselves an acreage or hourly rate for the use of those implements, q 
not with any profit motive in view to the band funds itself, but merely to have 
a fund available with which to replace those implements when they become worn F 
out. Generally speaking, the Indians are in accord with that practice. 


is that we would like to see the band funds be used for constructive uses such 


: 


Q. What security, if any, do you require for loans?—A. For loans to 
individuals? | : 
Q. Or loans to a band?—A. In the case of individuals, the Act stipulates that — 
no loan shall be greater in amount than one-half of the interest of the borrower 
in the land held by him; so we take a land mortgage signed by the borrower 
covering his property. If he has not property, if we can determine that he has 
improvements on the property he occupies which would represent assets we — 
could realize on, in case of default a chattel mortgage is taken on those i 
improvements. That covers losses from capital account. If an Indian a 
q 
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to borrow from his band funds and his land or property is not of such a nature 
that we can take it as security, and also, if the Indian agent has reported that 
this man certainly merits help, then we take stock or farm equipment and take 
the loan moneys from the revenue account. As I pointed out to you in the ; 
report previously submitted, there is no hard and fast rule for the general | 
revenue account. Therefore we have adopted the practice of making loans from q 
revenue accounts where the assets of the prospective borrower: are not of a 
ay a justify ae loan being made from capital account. ae | 
t . You would enter into the agreement Jona indi 
consultant himself?—A. That is right. ee ee oa eapan 
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~ -‘The Indian agent does not enter into it?—A. Except in the capacity of 
witness to the agreement. 
-_ Q. But it is the Indian himself who gets the loan?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

Q. In those cases does the band council express its opinion as to the 
worthiness of the borrower?—A. Very definitely. The borrower presents his 
request first to the band in council and it must have their approval before it 
goes any further. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
Q. Is that done in all individual cases?—A. All that I know of or can recall. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. Does interest accumulate if there are any arrears?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they do not pay off the debt?—A. If the debt is not repaid, the 
Indian is given every reasonable opportunity to put himself back into good 
standing so far as the loan is concerned. Then, if it appears that the Indian 
is not going to be im a position to repay, he is given notice of foreclosure. There 


is a procedure established and he gets a notice that he must either pay the money | 
or make some re-arrangement. If he indicates that he proposes to do something 
in repayment that is accepted and no action is taken; but if he is perfectly 


indifferent as to repayment, then a notice of foreclosure is sent to him by 


registered mail and, upon the expiration of thirty days, foreclosure proceedings 
are instituted and the property is taken possession of by the band. 


et ok ee: ee ae 


Q. By the band?—A. Right. , 
Q. You spoke about outside creditors. What do you mean by outside 


~ ereditors?——A. I meant storekeepers and other farmers. The storekeepers may 


have given him food supplies, perhaps; and the other farmers may have sold 


him livestock or seed. Those are matters largely between the Indians concerned; 


but in many cases without the knowledge or consent of the Indian agent. 


Q. Without the knowledge and consent of the Indian agents, the debt is not 


2 readily collectible?—A. No. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
Q. Isn’t that true whether or not you have the knowledge or consent of the 
Indian agent? Suppose a merchant advances goods to an Indian, he does so on 


hic own responsibility?—A. No; I think that the agent would seek to have the 


Indian promise that he would pay the debt out of moneys coming to him in the 


future. 
Q. Supposing he does not agree to do that?—A. Then it would be the 


- responsibility of the person extending the credit. 


By Mr. Case- 
_ Q. An Indian could not be sued on his own; if he entered into a deal and 
the creditor took action, unless there was the okay of the Indian agent, the 


Indian could not be sued in court—A. I believe that is correct. There is a 


provision in the Act whereby the vendor of goods could enter upon a reserve and 


repossess the goods, but only with the consent of the Indian agent; that applies 
- more particularly to articles such as pianos or phonographs. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
Q. The goods could be repossessed in what way?—A. It is pretty much only 
where the Indian has made a rash purchase, such as a piano, a high pressure 
salesman may contact the Indian and load him up beyond his capacity to pay. 
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By Mr. Case: cS Eh 
Q. Have the provinces made a practice of supplying seed grain to the 
Indian reserves?—A. Only through arrangement with the department, so far as 
I am aware. It is the agent’s responsibility to see to it, as far as he can, that 
an adequate seed supply is available. He may purchase it from the province 
-or from individuals. | 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. But the agent will, in every case, pay for that by cheque?—A. Yes... 4 

@. I would like to go through the procedure of an Indian buying grain, 
suppose he wants to buy seed from an outside person. What procedure must 
he go through?—-A. As far as possible he speaks to the Indian agent about 1t; 
and if it is an individual case, the band submits the resolution that this man 
be advanced, say, $100 from the band funds. If the circumstances warrant it, 
we write back saying that it is approved. Then this man acting either with 
the consent of the Indian agent—or he may delegate the Indian agent to make 
the purchase for him—will go to the merchant or to the farmer selling grain 
and purchase it; then the agent will submit the account to Ottawa where it is 
paid by cheque issued to the vendor. Now, if he arranges it without the know- 
ledge of the agent, that is something entirely between the two men. 

Q. But the Indian has not the right to go and purchase goods; the Indian 
agent purchases the goods and he, in turn, sends to Ottawa for the cheque to 
pay for the goods.—A. The Indian has the right, if he has the money, 

Q. But if he is borrowing money, then he never touches the money himself. 
The business is all done for him?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Case: 
(). At one time it was the policy of the department to encourage an increase - 
of band funds; but according to your statement this morning, there is a change 
in that policy to some extent?—A. I would hesitate to answer that question. 
€). You said in your brief that great credit was due to the department in the 
past for the accumulation of band funds. Now you have departed from that policy 
to some extent?—A. ‘Yes, but I might qualify my statement. They accumulated — 
band funds and they deserved credit: but perhaps they made considerable 
expenditures at the same time. I could not speak about that. I was merely 
speaking about the building up of the funds and was not implying what they 
might not have spent on behalf of the Indians. | 
Mr. Case: I have one more question which I would like to ask Mr. Lickers. 
_ I notice that he shook his head when I was asking about the responsibility for 
the debt of an Indian. | 
Mr. Lickers: The Indian can be sued; and if he has any property off the 
reserve, 1t can be attached. For instance, if he owns an automobile and drives 
that automobile into town, the bailiff might be waiting for him and might seize 
the automobile, off the reserve. 
Mr. Case: But he does have some protection while on the reserve? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, he has protection while on the reserve; but in connection 
with the purchase of an article by an Indian, suppose he purchases a. sewing — 
machine and he takes that sewing machine on the reserve, the seller has a lien — 
on it without even taking a lien note or a chattel mortgage or anything else. — 
Under the Indian Act he can go down to the reserve and seize the article right | 
on the reserve and take it off the reserve. | 

Mr. Farqunar: Is that true of anything? 

Mr. Lickers: No; it is one of the provisions of the Indian Act. 


Mr. Raymonp: Suppose an Indian comes to me and: borrows $10. Could 
I sue the Indian if he failed to repay that money? ; 
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| Mr. Lickers: You could sue him. 


bf bringing action. 

| Mr. Cass: That completes my questioning of Mr. Lickers, unless he has 
some general observations to make that might be of interest to the committee. 
|! Mr. MacNicou: How could the Indian be served? Would the process 
server have to go to the chief of the band? 


_ Mr. Lickers: The officer serving a writ goes directly to the house where 
the Indian lives. 

_. Mr. Farqunar: I was of the opinion that you could not sue an Indian 
for debt. 


Mr. Lickers: Oh yes, you can. 


Mr. Case: I would like to ask Mr. Leslie, if he has any recommendation he 
would care to make in regard to having the Indians make increased use of their 
band funds? 

- The Wrrness: I would say that the increased use of Indian funds by the 
Indian bands should be encouraged; and I think that one way that conditions 
in that regard could be improved is to have the inspector annually, or as often 
as he has the time, talk over with the band in council the whole question of 
band funds. The agent does what he can, no doubt; but the inspector would 
be able to give more details because he knows the Ottawa feeling in the matter 
more than the agent does. I think that such discussions would do away with 
a great deal of misunderstanding as to the attitude of the department in 
regard to the use of funds. | 


rd By Mr. Case: 3 
_ Q. Those trust funds have nothing to do with the Indian treaty rights?— 
A. No, they are distinctly separate. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


- ~ Q. Do you make out a copy of the account in connection with the trust 
funds for each band, each year, and is such a copy the property of each 
band?—A. They are sent to the Indian agent. with instructions that they be 
made available to the Indians at all reasonable times. The Indians have tne 
right to see them and to examine them and discuss them in council. 

___ Q. Why is not a copy sent to the band—A. In many cases we would have 
difficulty in locating the band; if representations were made by an individual 
‘to the agent, we could furnish such copies. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. The general complaint in Manitoba is that they do not know how 
much money they have got. I see here that you are neglecting Manitoba again; 
there is no specimen for Manitoba. I would like to see one of the best and 
one of the worst of them—A. I would be glad to correct that omission. 


Mr. Bryce: Do not forget Manitoba; she is the banner province. 


By Mr. C astleden: 


Q. Are there cases where they have refused to provide the band with a 
copy of their trust account?—A. The instructions to the agents are certainly 
to show such statement to the Indians and to discuss it with them. 

Q. Suppose a sale is made of a part of a reserve; that has been done?— 
A. Yes. - 

Q. Who determines whether or not the sale shall be made?—A. I will 

answer that very generally because you will have another man before you 


- The Cuarrman: It is the matter of realizing on a judgment, not a matter_ 
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in that connection. The first thing necessary is a surrender by a majority of th 

voting members of the band. ; hs | 
Q. But that is not always done—A. I am not aware of any exception; bu 

it is possible. You can get more information about that later. 
Mr. Bryce: Is that always done? 


Mr. Horny: Always. 


By Mr. Castleden: ae 
Q. There was the case of a property survey in Alberta last year for powe 
sites. We were informed in the House that the band was not consulted. Ver 
well, that is another department. Could you give us the amount that is due 
and outstanding to the Indian bands in the different provinces for the sale o 
property, or could you give us a general amount for the whole of the trus 
fund?—A. I could give it to you for the whole of the dominion; $415,265.58 


was owing on March 31 last on land sale agreements. : 
By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Owing by whom?—A. By the purchasers of the various lands. | 


Q. Does the government allow any land of the Indians to be sold without: 
making certain that payments will accrue to the band funds?—A. That is 
something that cannot be provided for; suppose the purchaser agrees to a 
certain price in good faith, payable in instalments over a period of years, perhaps 
by crop share agreement. It would be beyond the power of anyone to collect 
where there is no crop. That might be one case of an exception. 


By Mr. Castleden: . 

Q. With regard to the sale of property, I understand in every case that the 
consent of the band is a first prerequisite—A. That is true, as stated in the 
surrender. ils 

Q. How is the consent of the band given?—A. By 51 per cent of the voting 
members male members over twenty-one years of age. . 

Q. How is the price arrived at?—-A. The price is arrived at in the depart- 
ment with the consent of the Indians before the surrender which is the crux of 
the sale negotiations, as far as the interests of the band is concerned. Negotiations 


-~are"taxen up with those interested first; that is, the band is consulted through 


the department who with the purchasers get together on the price. I hope that 
answers your question, but I would prefer it if you asked this question when Mr. 
Browne is here because that is his work and he is much better qualified to 
answer the question than I am. 

Q. Who carries on the collection of this account?—A. It is done by a 
division of the treasury branch. They enter the particulars of the contract in a 
ledger, and notices of instalments due are mailed at the appropriate times to 
the people owing the money. 

@. That is not done by your branch?—A. It is attached to our branch. 

Q. And those funds are audited regularly by your branch of the depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those funds become part of the consolidated revenue of the Dominion 
of Canada?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. With regard to relief, suppose relief is found necessary on a reserve and 
the Indian band makes application for funds to pay for that relief? —A. There 
are different procedures. Sometimes applications for relief are dealt with by 
the band in council. In other bands the Indian concerned, or someone acting 
on his behalf, makes application to the agent. } 

Q. And does the government grant any relief directly to the Indians or do 
they always charge relief against band funds?—A. For one year the relief granted 
directly, as you say, from Parliamentary Appropriation to the Indians was in 
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Br excess of $700,000, and in the same year from band funds relief was slightly more 
~ than $200,000. Does that answer the question? 
| Q. What I was thinking about is how that is provided for in the case of a 
_ band that has very little funds. Suppose they require relief. If one Indian band 
_ has a large trust fund they can draw on it and live fairly well. If another band 
_ happened to be settled on land that could not be used economically they might. 
be a very poor band and would have to go on relief. How is it equalized?—A. 
_ That is not the case. They are all treated on the same basis. For those who 
_ have no funds relief at approximately the same rate is paid from the welfare 
_ appropriation. Those who have funds pay the relief from their trust funds. 

Q. Is that relief repayable?—A. No. Under very exceptional circumstances 
it might be, but generally no. 

@. You gave an account last day of the transfer of some of these debts 
' to uncollectible accounts?—A. Oh, yes. That would not be relief. These people 
_ to qualify for relief must be considered destitute. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
__. Q. Did you say they were all paid on the same basis?——A. Within a reason- 
able range, yes. The welfare division establish what they consider to be an 
_ adequate scale of relief, and when we pay relief from their band funds we pay 
on that same scale in most cases. There are some bands that are richer, and by 
resolution of the band we supplement the official ration with cash or increased 
supplies. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Have you got any of those standards here?—A. No. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


- Q.In this financial summary all the bands in the agency are not included, 
are they ?—-A. To which one do you refer? 

e (. I refer to some of the bands in northern Ontario including the Mani- 
- toulin Island—A. As I remarked before I chose those as typical ones. 


i Mr. MacNicou: I should like to ask about the Blackfoot hospital. 
The Witness: Here is a book containing the statements for all bands. 


By Mr. Case: 
@. How many are there altogether?—-A. There are over 400 and I just chose 
six as types. That is all. I am sorry I omitted the Manitoulin. 


. By Mr. Matthews: 
Q. Each with an agency?—A. There may be several bands in one agency. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 
_  Q. What is the idea of selecting these few?—A. I chose the Blackfoot because 
_ they pay everything practically from their band funds with the exception of the 
salary of the agent and his clerks. They pay costs of their farming operations, 
*relief rations and all maintenance costs. / 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. Where is the Blackfoot hospital located?—A. At Gleichen. 

Q. Who is it operated by?—A. By the Department of Health and Welfare. 

@. Are any of the nurses in the hospijal Indians?—A. I could not tell 
you that. 

Q. Are any of the nurses in the hospital Indian girls?—A. I could not 
answer that question. 

Q. Is there no effort made to train the Indian girls for hospitals to act as 
nurses? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think he said he could not answer the question. 
Mr. MacNicou: I know in the Moravian band of the Delaware tribe quite 
a number of girls have been trained as nurses and do excellent work. 


By Mr. Castleden: PES 

Q. As to the Six Nations of Grand River band you have a reference here | 
to royalties on oil wells, $260. How is that arrived at? Do they surrender their — 
rights for the use of that on the Six Nations reserve?—A. They negotiate a — 
surrender which in the first place permits a surveyor to enter on the property, that — 
is the proper name for a man who checks on oil deposits. Then the next step 
is a further agreement to enable them to go on for development. The right 
to go on for oil survey purposes 1s usually a flat rate per acre, 10 cents or 
some such sum as that. 

Q. How is the agreement arrived at? Does that also require the consent 
of 51 per cent of the members?—A. Yes, before the surrender is completed. 

Q. That was done in this case?—A. So far as I am aware, but once again 
that will be answered by Mr. Brown. 

Q. How about the development of lumbering operations? I notice that 
sometimes there are rentals of lumber and lumbering operations. Where there 
is lumber available is there any effort made to have the Indians themselves 
operate their own lumber mill?—A. Yes. Where possible that is definitely 
encouraged. There is quite often too a stipulation, to employ Indians as far as 
possible, embodied in the contract with an outside operator. 


By Mr. Bryce: : 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the houses that were built at Fisher 
Branch? They were built without assistance. Did they get any assistance what- 
ever?—A. That is Fisher River? 

Q. Fisher River Reserve?—A. So far as I am aware they got no assistance 
from the band funds. 

Q. They built seven houses there, some of them worth $5,000. You cannot 
tell us anything about that?—A. No, as far as I am aware that was a project 
separate from the band funds. | 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Coming back to the Blackfoot hospital, are you able to answer any 
questions?—-A. I will be glad to answer any I can. 

Q. The hospital was built by the band?—A. Yes. | \ 

Q. Who let the contracts? Did the department let the contracts?—A. I 
do not know. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Last day you were remarking about money used from the trust funds | 
for the building of schools, churches, and halls?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you enlarge on that statement and tell us under what circum- 
stances trust funds have been used to build these halls or schools and other 
cases where the church has built them?—A. As I said before, the building of, 
schools from trust funds is no longer done. As to churches, however, where the 
entire band membership belongs to one denomination and they submit a 
resolution requesting that an expenditure be made from their funds for that 
purpose it is usually permitted. | 

Q. Can you tell us the amount of money that has been expended out of trust 
funds for the building of churches, schools and halls as you have outlined it in 
you report last day?—A. That would involve a considerable. search of old 


ie If you wish I can get the information for you and present it at a later 
ate. 
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3 Mr. Horr: No schools have been built from band funds since I came in ten 
rears ago, and I do not think any have been built within the last twenty-five 
a 7 
Mr. CastLepeN: What is that? 

~ Mr. Hoey: I do not think that any schools have been built from band funds 
4 any time during the last twenty-five years, and certainly none since I came 
oto the department. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
_ Q. How about recreation halls?—A. Yes, they are built from time to time 
‘ow from band funds. 
Hon. Mr. Strruinc: Mr. Leslie, in the Indian trust fund statement there is 
m item land sales and registration fees, $215,000, under receipts, and under 
lisbursements there is an item, “purchase of land for bands, $964”. Does that 
‘ive any sort of picture? 
The CuairMAN: To what are you referring? 
Hon. Mr. Srretinc: The Indian trust fund statement, the last two sheets of 
his mimeographed document. 
The CHarrman: Indian trust fund 1943-44, and what item? 


Hon. Mr. Stiruine: On the receipts side I draw your attention to the sixth 

seventh item, “land sales, $215,000”, and on the disbursement side in the 
ourteenth or fifteenth line, “purchase of land for bands, $964”. A great deal 
nore land has been sold on reserves than has been purchased, Does that 
sive any sort of picture? 
_ The Wirness: No. That large sum, as I pointed out earlier, results from 
nereased collections on land sales made many years ago. The amount of 
tollections has increased greatly due to current prosperity. I would say that 
vas not a true picture as to the relation between sales and purchases. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

' Q. Let us go back to the British Columbia cut-off agreement I referred 
0 earlier in the proceedings. Lands were given up by the reserves by agree- 
nent, and I presume from what you have said to-day by the consent of the 
yands interested, so that those pieces of land which were given up were just 
yrdinary lands, Crown lands. They were there for sale and when sold I am told 
hat half the proceeds went to the consolidated revenue fund and half to the 
yand funds. Would such a transaction as that pass through this Indian trust 
‘und or would that sum of money go directly to the band itself?—A. No, it 
vould go to a special account called “the Indians of British Columbia”. 

Q. And appear in this?—A. Yes, it would. It is covered. If such a sale 
yxecurred during the year 1943-44 it would appear as an item under receipts 
here. 

Q. That sum of money would be in the possession and be the property of 
hat. band and would be handled by them as all their other band funds?—A. No, 
here has been some contention in that respect. The agreements in that regard 
srovide that the proceeds of the sales of such cut-off lands shall be credited and 
ised for the benefit of “the Indians of British Columbia”. I might say that 
yas raised a serious problem of administration. Just how can you use, say 
$1.000, for the benefit of the Indians of British Columbia? In one such case 
t was referred to the minister who directed that where feasible those moneys 
vere to be used for the benefit of the band whose lands these formerly had been. 
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tir Q. There is a question I have on the - fin. te 

-———s-You have got grants for maintenance of [oh vk Ins tute, § 

residential school, $4,725.—A. Could Mr. “Hoey ans that questic 

Mr, Castiepen: Is that taken out of the general trust fund? pars 

The Wrrnzss: That is money received directly from: the chur 

ey will notice there is a like amount in the receipts. am ae ie 

< The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, it is now 1 o’clock. “Prabably we will have 
| answer for that for the next meeting on Thursday. 6 


Mr. Case: Just before we adjourn I was wondering if if, reese 
to have the submission by the North American Indian Brotherhood Pp Le 


Palast 


record? z Aight pa eg 
i; The CuamMan: It is in n the soe at page » 428, We will meet: ‘again 
Thursday at 11 o’clock. Rag tet Pk eas Rs Be 
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The committee adjourned at 1 o’elock p.m. s meet, again “on Thursda 
July 11, 1946, at 11 o’clock, a.m. . Fite Sestteae eats 
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- $1,313,988 44 
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QU’APPELLE AGENCY—SASKATCHEWAN 
Muscowretune Banp—A/C No. 214 


ASE ee Avent c 
. Frank Booth 
Dr: 
Capital 
Prpril del 0450 (Balance... 62 6s ees s r3 oe a fies Pee i ere he taps 
Payments on ane Rp Ne ane eek ng lo sale ty abet aire Slate Doe nie Poe i eee <P ne 
BVIRCHCS OTL LOANS 4... cigs aces} ove oe ooh oy eins OTS ome hatte eli ite CN la ee 
Matidoloans tO IMGYANS, 2. bs aalee a c'acle wera etae wee wee 88s Dae oleae ei $ 583 59) Ae ee 
Mearohesl. 1046. Balamee. 6... <6 sc me ees 8 en 90 Ne els oe ae ols 109,976 42 reese 
$ 110,560 01 
Interest 
One etek GAS = BAlQUCe . ae yu. Nie hin viprs ws be srece eee pie Hoipik Wiel+ ON rere ie) mM aaa 
Tingernment aiberest. fos woes cies «cats snieleeie neo ® » 8s + «oe fe eyelet Renae ae Cla 
Interest payments on TAWA ce co ee hee, Se eas Sie oe ee Le ee 
Payments on loans......... eee eee e eee crete eeees ete eeu e she ogee Agrees: 
Ear AUCS rcs ce cic io = Kea meg Seas Moe nee TOs cee one OG Re aa 
penta. ponents ee poy sy att sere tak are aa 
re) ections ‘a/e noses, LINES, CLC cs aba cs vie elas sles o's we tem iecr y= siendm NNnal Gy ae 
Beer MDL LES. paca. Gan ils witness om Mee nIalS Weel ym eye eres eters et $ 1,608 90 an 
Bterest CISETIDUULON.. 6). 5 se alse wielee eles ty sale igs ws & wife eine sels eu rheue oh 58700005" i eae 
eH eal ACO UNNES yee rocse 0.0 boas (a wle ais locas one sue le! S iene’ sielid'ns ele eho wie fara vege © he 32 79 oe 
WEL TAT TEMCO TOPAILS «vc c's sue oleic g 6 closleie ow scitlee wee ie bis es aiia els oe 210° OL (2 Gata ee 
Gompensation for loss... 6 of ee le ee vb elele nc es waite tee ee ed ate 150 00 . ee 
BM EY OXPCUSE, Wace <5 . y wley vireo wleie sine jee 2h AG a pia sie Pe ar 9 25 0 ean 
WGA cierto 10465. iL AD Clic aie ac abe gasp Wis wie Slee Howrey) wns, 4 wawre ence Nalele odes (aes 26;593°62" 4) ee 
$ 34,284 52 $ 34,284 BF 
SIX NATIONS AGENCY—ONTARIO 
Six NATIONS oF GRAND RIvER BAND—A/C No. 33 
Population ; 
5,520 2 
Agent % 
Lt.-Col. E. P. Randle ~ 
Capital Dr: Cra 
Ampriinl, 19457 oBaldmces.c% 65.8. ce oa o coe elem siesele oe e)é o eteratiate,alnlre ay Mm ase D oa $ 708,666 1 
a VeeD tS On LAN Boe oie eee 5-6 <n gee io omar s eco pmceee poomersaigeeeey ie yur © aiitsncel =< et Ea 759 BE 
Wawinents ona band clOAus 5... 0m yews 6s sie os phe ages visemes foie gine waa ots eae aa totes 1,905 8¢ 
TEN RSL SCEV ALGO To ol Cee 2 A enn WAC AR om weRnee Ie bea a tri thet ch cots A Ws het Bee ate 157 OC 
Poy Maes ORAGAG WLS. 0 os antici obcselel veein acca Bie PE TOR ops a crane oui tea ey eee 260. a 
Shares of en ipanchised. (nd ians 5 nto.tae sk Oat Suomen ee Lee eee $ 128 18 . > ae 
ieee aL 1G WAITS). eeces oon sd eete sas u's y Se aye le Gaate celollc aren vecthekn Genesee toys cae matanane 2,271 40 Jie a 
OCT £ OLUALOS Grr orale Monk 4 ode wk Sug sb iebatech al a ee etwinle oan ee amaneee Inning 46 33 oe 
aMkividual anberest:an. PLOPerty.. o... Fo. sics welea se gece ine + Sueheamtas oe 400 00 as - 
uber rs 1s O46. - BD ORAMCE-« ac veltie sa & vive medians, Bo eae we eG eee ue ee elie 708,902 72 + 
ir eae —_—__—_——_ 
$ 711,748 63 $ 711,748 8 6: 
Interest 3 
avert = L045. <“Bialanice ..i5 54 sialera’s ws hua poate Seohin abr Rinhs cole alott ws pecenen tla ten| he ann eens S$) 515382 rt 
PAGEL RINONS TIMFETOS bs Os aicielaje shea ne oomtgr Ost soe aus oie x algae Whiepomes ee Ieee era 44,447 BE 
BASU SLO Vc Ap dake 5 Wye ce ene ghee wha Ria aes Wega a, FO RAN sec Re On ta oi 10,434 2% 
Collection a/c Taw line coadee 246th sac te a ae Bae che 190 3¢ 
Roca ea’ oy Vere ney c en eee ae OPER ie Ce ler maa ry Stilo n ne Fer e n Lbs ey Aly 7,740: 8: 
Collections a/c coal, seed Arid ‘smd ry sd Cbg wesc oie iy ee ate arate) ge ane ee 8,936 5s 
Poperest payments on Band loans’ sk ig oaee edie d see meee Sens one ap tetetd 816 2° 
AGO TGOT CSE OT LAT ec tine oS 5 ow hee. 4 tack eee wie ovate anes Ones aie eile aN esate Rat tata cleo Onn 107 4 
UMP RUIND IOS Sips sfotealt yale 'a. cchin ahe olda oc og a Cesta ys Oe lecal al lege ae beeen ary $ 3254.99" ee 
CT Tes EDEL PENSIONS | 26° u, Fao te ey aks 255 eo eeelde Sie Acaiy Chee olen eee ears 8274-89") te See 
PERU CR EN GISEDE UID fe cis ee ds habe 8a 8 Redeele Dee Rien abel Cee eae 21,815 76 Bre 
PAPA A POOUIVUSS | he Siok’ hoa ales Oe Sl ee hk aed rae ae ae 703 00 ‘ ait 
iipenewarc re Band property ss. oy Sve a ee Flr s sane in eee ee 3,820 35 ee 
RUTH OO ON | mcs osteo us Bae Ort d Gopie ie See one las Be tad ele By ates eee 2,318 99 Ae 
Purchase. of genain and .aids to agriculture. i000. ocd pew cele s ores SA93-OF os een meee 
PEROT TUE LON TORUS o5 ois 6 bip0 en a Sad at o's hate Co ne aaa aa ee 21,000: OD: (eee 
PHM AOIICPOSONIAL LEY: (ceue's 5.00% s hice duelhle Save gree e Maa kao 2 dhe eas 1,000 00 ke Hae 
PO AL RODE LO MER LIOIE. «a Seca tab. cd dew Was a ree MS ers Re ee 249 21 se eae 
Gemetry LepeCLOSRE ChUD: -. siaowes pn Sie c'< chasreck salorwl o otecean sane io eabaeeen tates 100 00 See alt 
Compensation tor. fire wand “wind: loss iss. 2 Yn. 24 ee ble cele telnet LOGS ee Ae rots: Lae 
Pitts PemIPneds. GbOse 25. erase ak sate Payette cecil ron keine Pe Riser S591 27 his ee ee 
VEST ey yeh OME: ay A MATIOG oc ain «ace h,S xa sdticlovn OR. Socata we ete ae eee 48 (339 QO acs oe pe ace bak oe 
$ 124,055 93 $ 124,055 9. 


INDIAN ACT 509 
VANCOUVER Scene aioe COLUMBIA 
SquaMIsH Banp—A/C No. 54 
Population 
505 
Agent 
J.D. Caldwell 
; Dr. re 
Capital ' 
Bee L040 WD RLANOE fo rhs 4 cdot ccs Ok pba EW ott 2 MEER. hk iat aN km Ae DIBA Mr Oy $ 180,332 12 
era TCAV ES ONY ts LITE a oe bras ais Date hn haha OS Gg ee hg aa oa OE oo ens 1,069 71 
MOL PUNAL CRW PEA a AUS eect ine Gh else pt¥itrebe hts Lckics Wises Gao a Mat aise Gr ae 63 89 
MARTA PIII Ce Na eR! Mt eA ri Te aid ee soe welorh Oita s Be aes $ 4456? 30> SRA ieee 
eae end POA Gc, IML AIICE ons. calc Ge ee Oe ate ree oo eee oak ome he TST 019-42 ose ree es 
$ 181,465 72 $ 181,465 72 
Interest 
SEPP iO lGa.. USA Ade Fhe eos Stay mile sR are or oe Weise UM ates GPS OS. Zhe an $ 25;892 24 
EMO NUL DUO TCS N AM cas eco d ee Rak re On oe Ries ica Code wns DEK RON Oe EET o ean POse2 2 3) 
Re ec PTA ANTE RAISE Gta le a 0 ee Cretete edie Sinha late, eget graces bn aw. dielieiy Mp ier Loot 98 37 
DE a NON Stes ee ee er ee eee his ee TTC GRY UY Otel eh Leen a emake 11,570 30 
ARSC T MT ee ae he Lee CO ak cea Lop cd ig Miahy wk vals Ree th IS DN CN at ae, Ady Page 3 00 
RIS FERC Dec ae ER CoE Se a Be aca PEN eae a Ta ge ne erie cea $ 26S) 49 co Se et ere ey eee 
BE MRALICS IGS S92 vin ee sees W Care gc otunsiae ee Base ginies me Pale gs oo ene 205. OO sit he geo aa eae 
Interest distribution. oe Oe Area ee SR Ge hae cet SEP Re ot cr 14,030: DOW 5 ose e e 
MME AL A COONS aedokg Pahl Sy chs 4,< ses apis sistem ph etale ke Dare Paras gk Oats one BLS, DU « \ihaar Bien the Mawtaes 
| Building material and POPLINE VOMOMSES F350 vices Neots ie w coabdad eleveid 459° 49 Site NE ol ae te 
| Repairs to water system and water rates, etc............. Tighe Serge fog DOD. QD rie ae ante Sa ines 
BR PAIL AC LO, LOGS oe rata st Pre« aig 5 Spa APs See ti he AOD, tle ig on ds ee ts Aen aon 12500 3 fone eae 
| Pushing. DOAt ANG SUNGrY CXPENSES. . . 6.5. 25H acele ctie dig Sime Shieses levees B46 8 Sbo + alee) ee es 
EE CH eet POF  e LAMOe Sr ole clan, go Mee cnrgatiedons, bv tes: Vk wih SS vitga te D7 QIAO 5 ae Mahe earaies 
| $ 47,885 22 $ 47,885 22 
ST. REGIS AGENCY—QUEBEC 
Troquors oF St. Reais BAND—A/C No. 46 
' Population 
i 1,613 
Agent 
T. L. Bonnah 
Dr. Cr. 
| Capital 
RSTO Te TS Au TCO. ae ie oi aio ie Sadie nsw seb wee aa de Se ame ane ha bor ay gare: art} 
Ne ROR IG ATE TIS hs ect Se a aah cde 5 os CR setae Soe Ries he ah ope eases 69 62 
Royalty on sand......... Me teh ORM eee bene nile FO) eer Ale ty Sor atk eat 224 00 
BENGE FES ARVIACAS COUGLLC)) cya tists che ate mind te wi cinlete s ap0e Gects a vie bse eee ok $ SOS OER eres eee aise 
RN SNe La, Behe SEA INCG Ste em Fiabe gio eis. cies Bae Sse, <ul a me ease” die ie win GN tele NT OO SS Ak’ ae dike caee 
$ 57,539 38 $ 57,539 38 
Interest 
RE tt el ays Bi all TNCs ce os, Soha, Secs Se ws every dso ayahon areca ehace: oh svi Mh Swi Mme SS) eb aire aly p $ 6,628 21 
Me PPS CVNL) TUL CEU are he Can ce no etd ne ala oie a tha eS aster FE ge soap ere ean ey ow ea es OSPR 3,478 24 
SESE Meal BoP al of Pe gee My Spe Rn ght ee Nar Mi eae 9 PR Pe a nc 80 38 
Br egies ta Nae tee Bini aks wg, WH Bip ings mim't oa ewe oy 9) 8 wl =p Fah Se DN Starnes 1,632 36 
era Ce ee es een ie ga aso isin fo Hn eo ayo einleas oehp ena ws KE, De Nod ate oy 25 00 
MOET EOD CDRY TT > hs tiie OF Gss5.0 Ob eh aR Cas Seay we me) oe eyes 133-34 
RSET TUR hc et re eae a AE wala Meaeys helo ar oo sta PM ie aes $ $3,126 08.49 ee Saeoe 
THT SE a SS GORY Ur a ARE? Orde tin ah, SNe eta ha Sa a an ee 597 50 ie tees ae 
em Ra aaa KANNAN In eM te ee Sa he Pee bi ay as oho ped ahha, oS Ya Shad ake eee a, 6 9: paw BO? O00 8 ay eee tae 
RTL SOTO AM St SN’ Ses No cee giterc! Geen Meld to mere to's ws Sota Gee oiile sp ahe TY Pe oe eee ot ec 
SNE teh jhe Age MMe en ee IAL hen Ain oad, panes Giduasaiste, w gins yaeee e aLe Ae BA OF aa.) Roa acetates 
Fuel for church and upkeep of Band property...........0.eeeeees A575 GO aaa s eae coe 
Seed and fence posts.......... AP Meer ey tea ee Re aCe ae Seem re ER 43. ODF hho Ee cen 
enn to TORS ANGSDEIAGS .i..- 2c ie w olalk cieeince islam en meager we Soy sa fee aay Satan Sn aa 
PRental paid out and sundry. CXpenses,..... cc cece eve cc center en yas LOSS 73 Sex., Ve eerie 
Transferred to special account for Hamilton Island............... 4 AD2 D8 by soe ne 
EO WTRCS Mig BO8 Agi Ey oLh 0 Se a rae, Seer 6 tear i Snr L039; 200th eu rp ae ea ee 


$... 11,9772 53 9 . D9 7 7-58 


Balance at credit of Fund a/cs, March 31, 1944 
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INDIAN TRUST FUND 1943-44 
Balance at credit of Fund A/C, April 1, 1943....-...++-+: ; 
Receipts. ; 
Interest for year on above balance: 6 per cent on 
$1,074,293.72; 5 per cent on $13,929,792.24......-- $ 760,947. 
Grant from Dominion Government: Robinson Treaty An- 
nuities, Account No. 26 ....--:: Te iS ORT ans 7,500. 
Grants from New England Company: Mohawk Institute, 
$4,430.00; Lytton Residential School, $4,430.00.. 8,860. 
- Collections during year— : 
Rentals and Royalties 0... -es ees Mee crre lees 249,615. 
Land Sales and Registration Fees ....--++++++++:: Ita 2 ter 
Timber rentals, licences and duesS...--.--+++sererere 158,419. 
Sale of Handicraft products ....-:+--+s:sesssersets 23-181 
Liquor fines, $17,332.94; trespass fines, $486.50...... 17,819. 
Province of Ontario road subsidies .....-+-+++++ “avn 13,688. 
Gravel dues and royalties on stone.....++++s+sser 8,928. 
Compensation for improvements ...-...-1..sesaees 7,048. 
Settlements re flooding: Lac Seul $50,263.00; Wah- 
paton $3,100.00; Ochapowace S170; 00, eae ee 53,530. 
Sundry refunds of advances.....+++++eerreeersess 5,569. 
Proceeds from Community farms.......+-++esseses 26,602. 
Agricultural Aids: Seed, feed, etc......s..+-+2+-es 36,570. 
Sale of livestock $2,417.09; grain $3,500.00; and 
proceeds from ranches $11,894.93 5. 000.5 eee 17,812, 
Proceeds from bonds and sale of muskrat. peltss. css 39,465. 
Repayment of Band loans ....---++++sseeeerrscees 24,658. 
Miscellaneous receipts ...26s se. ee eee eee ee ws Dao 
Soldier Settlement of Canada: Grant from 8.8. Board 
$2,600.00; repayments by Soldier Settlers 
cy CWT A! plea se Re Soa Nn FE ie kane 9,775. 
Deposits to Savings Account IN ogee Ramet Slaten WAL? che 84,940. 
Transfers between Band Accounts, contra.......--- 53,962. 
$1,849,449. 
INDIAN TRUST FUND 1943-44 
Disbursements 
ealarvies and: WAGES. Se. k bs oe See a ee late eee er ne Moe $ 48,974. 
Blackfoot Hospital, including Sephari e Stina ees erate sates, See we 6 bode 
Building materials and repairs......-s essere esse cree 41,189. 
Enfranchisements and Commutations.......--++se+ss+: 24,006. 
Farming operations ...-...+.++eseter ee ete sere eee ee 50,358 . 
Farming equipment, machinery BH SLODAIES alk thee wae 13,029. 
Livestock purchases o.... 1s. eee eee ee nee ener ete eenes 8,028. 
BNVcarid Wise. Sa cai tne Sees aie Se pee be aah eS te Se NE 3.431. 
Medical attendance and hospital care .......-++eee esses 3,043. 
Operation and promotion, of handiGPart hea moites aoe ate 21,108. 
Prevention of liquor traffic, including constables’ salaries 8,616. 
Te cigGie BOD DUCS eo bbe ye Mens Foon mp weele 8) Am eatecee os Ee oS Bar 1432s 
Repairs to roads, bridges, etc. 6.6... sees cere reece ees 34,158. 
Timber protection ... 0... eee c eve ee cee cence ee pene ees 5,528. 
Purchase of land for Bands...........5.--+5-5 epnbion oe Ft 964. 
Water, light, power and OIG ROTO Ws hs bape eatin oie eaten: 519. 
Wells $302.59; Insurance premiums aa pica, eon ct tone ee a 2 ATT: 
Ae CHA) FACCOUULS {obits > bgls Soiete.)s hv Sw ace WA sine be aie O27 333 
Fishing operation, licences, etc. ........ eee etree eee eee 2,566. 
Miiecellaneous i. sds eines hee aaah Wie ee RE ee Cae 16.015. 


Distribution to Indians: Interest moneys $311,226.82; 
rentals $68,988.03; land sale receipts $7,783.32; 


timber receipts $15,456.02; muskrats $36,148.73.... 439,602.92 
PERT cates, Goer, ink skh ah e aes apg ol ete 12,367.51 
Soldier Settlement of Canada: New loans $432.38; , 

Salaries $1,800.00; Repayments of loans collected 

$7,175.93; Balance of advance $367.67 to Soldier 

Ser ninth CAE. iss che SeuR peo eR alg oa Masud? ts 9,775.93 
Grants for maintenance: Mohawk Institute $3,000.00; is 

Lytton Residential School $4,725.00 ...........+. ‘ 7,725.00 
Withdrawals by Indians from Serta teresa sips ects ahs ial ace A 68,051.49 
sage Thr returned: Land sales $213.75; Timber ; 

AEE ith =e A sc oie ov Re he PE A ee ae in eee ee Se 
Transfers between Band Accounts, contra............. 53.000 45 
$1,084,035 .26 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements ..........:..eeeeeee 


Wo "@pie je @fe ee «@ 


765,414.08 
793,185.64 
See 
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i SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE 


INDIAN ACT \ 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
ge No. 12 


THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1946 


WITNESS: 


Mr. A. G. Leslie, of Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, ate 


OTTAWA are 
EDMOND CLOUTIER — 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 106 3 
1946 
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‘ ; rg ig were. 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
ee _ Tue Senarts, . 
| Z. Bie _ Tuurspay, llth July, 1946. 


| The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ppointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 

all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this 

ay at 11.00 o’clock am. The Joint Chairmen: The Honourable Senator J. F. 
nston and Mr. D, F. Brown, M_P., presided. 


ae The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Black- 
e, Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Farquhar, Gariépy, Gibson (Comox- 
rm), Harkness, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), Reid Richard (Gloucester) 


_ In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. Ford 

it; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch ; Eric Acland, Executive 
ant to Director; L. Brown and A. G. Leslie, Reserves and Trusts Service, 

dian Affairs Branch; 

| ~ Also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison 
fficer. f 


aa : 
The Chairman (Mr. Brown, M.P.) on a question of privilege, produced and 
read excerpts from two newspapers which referred to the proceedings of this 
ommittee on Tuesday, 9th July last. , 


. On motion of the Honourable Mr. Stirling, it was 
_ Agreed: That the Joint Chairman (Mr. Brown) will bring. up the same 
uestion of privilege in the House of Commons this afternoon. (See Appendix N). 


Mr. A. G. Leslie, of Reserves and Trusts Service, Indian Affairs Branch, 
ttawa, was re-called and questioned. — 

=. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, 
uly 16th next at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 

) T. L. McEVOY, 


Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 
| July 11, 1946. 


_ The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
9 examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 o’clock am. Mr. 
). F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided. 
The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, let us come to order. First of all I want to 
peak on a question of privilege. The Toronto Star of July 10 carries an article 
nder the heading, “Defeat move to let Indians give opinions.” That is dated 
‘at Ottawa July 9 and carried by the Canadian Press. The Owen Sound Daily 
ees carries an article under date of July 9, a Canadian Press story, under 
us heading, “Refuse to name Indian members to Commons body.” 

» Now, I think you will all agree with me that those headings do not bear 
out the facts as those facts have been brought before this committee, and they 
not in conformity with the minutes of our meetings. I think that the 

bers of this committee—I do not care to what political pary they belong— 

e been honestly and sincerely trying to do a job of assisting the Indians of 
ada to raise their standard of living, and to heal the hurt which they have 
ered. When I accepted the chairmanship of this committee I asked that we 
members of this committee forget our political affiliations, and I must say 
| the members of this committee to a very large extent have complied with 
request. . 
Now, these two headings, as I have said, do not bear out the actual proceed- 
of this committee as the verbatim reports. will reveal, and I think it is a 
service to the members of this committee, to the House of Commons and to 
people of Canada generally— 


_ Hon. Mr. Jounsron: And not forgetting the Senate. 
_ The Cuarrman: Pardon me, I forgot; the Senate should come first. 

_ I think it is not being honest, and is not doing a service to the Senate, 
House of Commons and the members of this committee or to the people 
Canada generally to try to spread such alleged facts when they are not true. 
_ Hon. Mr. Jounston: And a disservice to the Indians. 

_ The Cuarrman: And, as I am reminded, it is certainly a disservice to the 
dians of Canada. 


- Mr. Case: And it certainly does the committee a great deal of harm. 
The CuarrMan: Now, with regard to the articles in question, these two news- 
apers—there may be other newspapers not yet on file here which have carried 
mis story—do not give the affirmative side of what happened; they quote only 
ially what was said by two members of this committee. Now, it is my 
mble opinion that any member of this committee or of any other committee of 
e Senate and the House of Commons who for political purposes or political 
asons is trying to pit one class against another or to create unrest among 
y class of persons in Canada is not being honest with himself, he is not being 
air to the Senate or the House of Commons, and is a traitor to his country. 


a, Mr, MacNicou: What are the articles, Mr. Chairman? I have not read 


7 ~The CHAIRMAN: One article is in the Toronto Star. 
Mr. Bryce: Is it a long article? 

, 
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Star reads:— 


> ie oe | — 
. a rn 
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The CHarrMAN: It is not very long. I will read it. te 
Hon. Mr. Jounston: It is based on a Canadian Press report. 


Mr. Case: It goes to most papers in Canada. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it goes throughout Canada. The article in the Toront 


Dereat Move To LET INDIANS GIVE OPINION j 


Ottawa, July 9—(CP)—A resolution by G. H. Castleden (C.C.F 
Yorkton) that five Indians be appointed immediately to serve on the 
committee with watching briefs was defeated to-day after a stormy 
discussion at the parliamentary committee on Indian affairs. | 

Mr. Castleden said: “We don’t get a proper picture of the Indian 
problem unless we have Indians here to listen to the departmental evidence 
and then give us their opinion of it. The Indian hasn’t been given a 
square deal. Here is an opportunity to give him British justice.” | 

William Bryce (C.C.F., Selkirk) said that, since the Indian Act 
was going to be amended to improve the conditions of the Indian, “surely 
he has a right to sit in on this committee.” __ | 

“Pye seen blind Indians starving in this country and they never 
should have been,” he said. “If you want the Indians to have faith . . : 
you’ve got to bring them here so they can hear what is being said.” 


The article in the Owen Sound Daily Sun-Times is as follows: — 


REFUSE TO NAME INDIAN MEMBERS TO COMMONS BODY : 
Ottawa, July 9—(CP)—A resolution by G. H. Castleden (C.CE 
Yorkton), that five Indians be appointed immediately to serve on the 
committee with watching briefs, to-day was defeated after a storm} 
discussion at the parliamentary committee on Indian affairs. _ 4 

In presenting the resolution Mr. Castleden said: We dion’t get g 
proper picture of the Indian problem unless we have Indians here to lister 
to the departmental evidence and then give us their opinion of it. The 
Indian hasn’t been given a square deal; here is an opportunity to giv 
him British justice. { 


Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, I cannot recall anything in the nature of ¢ 
“stormy” discussion at that meeting. I think the storm existed in the imagina: 
tion of the correspondent rather than here. I heard everything that was spoke! 
and there was nothing in the nature of a stormy discussion; I think somebods 
has laid himself open to very severe censure. If that is the kind of report whiel 
is going to emanate from this committee, half truths, then I think we had bette 
know it and decide what is going to be done about it. ‘ 

Mr. MacNicou: All I can say is that as far as you, sir, and Senator J ohnstor 
as joint chairmen of this committee are concerned, you have both been eminent 
fair, At no time have you made any atempt to do anything other than oud 
out the utmost information available, and as far as I have been able to se 

t 


| 
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the committee as a whole has been imbued with a sincere desire and wish tha 
what will come out of this committee will be for the benefit not only of h 
Indians but for all of Canada. We are all of that opinion. The worst pal 
about a record like this is that the Indians themselves will get a wrong impressl 
of what the hopes of the members of this committee are. I fear that if the 
read such accounts as these you have read they will get a very wrong impressio 
I do not think any one member of this committee is any more sincere or earne 
than any other member in the objective that we all have before us. I°thou 
so at the last meeting. J hope nothing was taken from what I said that wou 
cause a report such as this to the effect that an Indian had said to me at t 
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previous meeting that the impression was getting abroad that Mr. Castleden was 
the only one fighting the Indians’ battle. I have no comment to make on Mr. 
_Castleden’s attitude. I admit the fact that he is as sincere as I am. I think 
he would be the first one, if he were here, to resent that impression going out. 
The committee did not vote against his proposal, they were voting against 
bringing in now, at a time when we are listening to—and I think quite rightly ; 
I think whoever organized the program of the committee did it well—the 
departmental side of this whole question. We have that on record, and we will 
have an opportunity to study it carefully later on when we have the Indian 
agents in and we will get their side of the story of the administration from 
Ottawa. Later on, I presume, we will have the Indian chiefs before us, or men 
like Brigadier General Martin and perhaps Edwin Tappan Adney of New 
Brunswick who is a great student of Indian affairs. I am hopeful, as I am sure 
everybody else is, that what we want to know is how we can improve the lot of 
the Indian. I am sorry to see an account like that appear in the newspapers. 
_ The Cuatrman: I-think in fairness to the Canadian Press reporters at our 
meetings I should say that it is not their desire to misreport our proceedings, but 
I feel it is the fault of someone in the newspaper who uses only that particular 
part which he wants to print. I think the reporter here gives a fairly full 
account, but the trouble would lie with the local editorial or news writers. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: Do you suggest that perhaps other papers than these 
two carried that portion of the story? 3 
_ The Cuarrman: I have no knowledge as to that, but I do think the 
reporters who were present at our meeting gave us a full account, but the persons 
who disseminate the news locally probably picked out what they thought was 
news. In my opinion, they took a negative attitude—taking that which did not 
happen or shall I say part of which did not happen, and not giving the affirmative 
side which was the thing which did happen, and which was actually carried in 
the C.P. story. (See Appendix M) ; 
a Mr. Case: It is very significant these two reports vary only in the headlines 
and so it would seem, as you say, that the local news editor has selected a portion 
and that the papers have arranged their own headings. 
_ The Cuamrman: That is right; it is not a matter of reporters. 


) Mr. Casz: The Toronto Daily Star and the Owen Sound paper have printed 
the same substance; the difference is in the heading, but both are under Canadian 
Press headline. 

Hon. Mr. Srirura: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you consider raising this 
Gestion to-day in the House. It is a sufficiently serious matter to receive as 
much attention as possible because I think it is a most damaging story to be 
spread across Canada. Those who understand what we have been doing in this 
xommittee realize that our plan has been to take our work in a certain order 
and that order calls for hearing expressions of opinion from government officials 
irst and later on listening to communications which the Indians themselves desire 
io place before us. This story gives a completely wrong conception of the plan 
ft our work. 


Le 
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Mr. Buackmors: It seems regrettable that there is omitted any reference to 
ertain sessions of the committee such as the session at which we gave a full 
lay to Mr. Paull and another prominent Indian. The committee room that day 
gas full of Indians who, apparently, were well satisfied with their reception. 


| The CuatrMan: I would like to call your attention to the fact, Mr. Black- 
aore, that we did hear a representative of practically the largest democratically 
rganized Indian group in Canada, from British Columbia, the Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
rho recommended that we should not have Indian representation at this time. 


I think probably they have done an excellent job; and apparently they have © 
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Mr. Buacxmore: What I regret deeply is the fact that a balancing was not 
achieved:in the newspaper report, and I think the reporters should be advised that 
they are handling dynamite if they ever send out a report of this sort and that — 
they have the responsibility to see that the proceedings of this committee are — 
accurately reported, not only in respect to detail but in respect of the spirit, | 
and the general truth appertaining to the conduct of this committee. | 
am not a newspaper man, but my understanding is that | 


The CuarrMan: I ( 
porters who took the notes of that meeting; — 


there should not be criticism of the re 


taken some parts of our proceedings verbatim. Therefore, I do not think they 
ean be criticized, but I do think offending newspapers should be. 

Mr. MacNticou: I support the suggestion of Mr. Stirling that to-day before © 
the orders of the day are called you, Mr. Chairman, should, in your own capable _ 
way, point out to the Commons and to the country that the committee is doing 
what it believes to be its best, that it is following along a regular course and 
that these reports do not represent the attitude of the committee.* 

Mr. Case: I would be in favour of Mr. Stirling’s suggestion that you raise | 
the matter on the floor of the House to-day so that the people will know what 
is happening and that the Indians will have an opportunity to learn the attitude 
of this committee which is doing all it can for those concerned. We have only — 
one objective and that 1s to raise the general standards of Canadian Indians so | 
as to benefit them and, as Mr. MacNicol said, benefit the people of Canada as— 
a whole. 
Mr. Bryce: May I say something, although I do not know what to say—_ 


The CuarrmMan: I do not know what you can say either; I feel sorry for 


: 


ee ee 


, 4 
Mr. Brycp: I feel annoyed at the whole thing, but I think you, Mr. Chair-— 
man, would have shown better judgment if you had waited until Mr. Castleden 
is here. I do not know why he is not here, but I do know he is coming. You 
should have raised your point of privilege when he was here. I think it would. 
have been much better to have done that. . ; 
The CuarrmMan: Right on that point— . 
pon Mie Bryce: Let me have my say. I have waited patiently. My name is 
in the reports too. This is the first time I knew that my name was in these 
articles. I did not know until Mr. Case told me this morning. However, I had 
never thought that I would live long enough in Canada to have somebody tell 
me that I had been treacherous to Canada. 
The CuarrMAN: Now, now— | 
Mr. BRYCE: You finish up your sentence with the statement that anybody 
who associated himself with that was a traitor. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: No, I did not. I said that anybody who seeks to pit on : 
class against another or seeks to create for political preference, unrest no 
any class of persons in Canada is not being honest with himself. He is not 
being—I do not know the exact words I used—he is not being fair to the House 
and is a traitor to Canada. I did not say that applied to you in the least. 3 
Mr. Bryce: If you threw the cap out to fit me, that did not fit me. 4 
The CuarrMAN: I did not intend it to fit you. 4 
Mr. Bryce: I hope you did not, because I could never wear that cap. 
_ Mr. Marruews: I do not think anybody sitting around this table would 
think that. | 
*See Hansard, page 3389, and Appendix N. 
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Mr. Brycn: I could never wear that cap. As long as I am on this committee 
I will never let anyone deprive me of my right of saying what I think is right. 
While we are on this point of privilege and since you have raised this question, 
may I say that when we were in the subcommittee we took a vote and every- 
body voted for throwing the motion out but me. You appealed to me to make 
it unanimous, You did not like to go back without a unanimous decision from 
the subcommittee. I said then that I would be agreeable to make the thing 
unanimous if we would let the main committee decide the matter, and the matter 
was brought back to the main committee. Now, I have had it thrown up to me 
that I betrayed the confidence of the subcommittee, that I worked against it, 
that I said one thing in the subcommittee and voted against it in the main 
committee. Now, I know that you, Mr. Chairman—I do not know which pre- 
sided, whether it was you or Senator Johnston, the other joint chairman—know 
the position I took. I never changed my vote. I still have the same opinion. 
I think in fairness to me that you gentlemen will agree to that now. You will 
agree that that is what happened. I was going to let the whole matter go, but 
now the matter has been brought up and members of the House have said that 
I changed my mind. You, Mr. Chairman, will agree that I have never changed 
my mind; that I brought in a resolution or a motion to the effect that we leave 
it to the main committee to decide this matter, that that was the best way out: 
and we made it unanimous because the other members of the steering committee 
agreed to that course. : ; 

~ The Cuatrman: What I said, Mr. Bryce, was that I felt honestly SOrry 
for you. I felt that you were having to do things in the subcommittee. that 
were not just to your own liking. We have tried to find some feasible solution. 
Ido not like threshing old straw, but we were unanimous in finding one solution; 
We were unanimous in not approving of this one suggestion that was made. I 
think that is an honest and fair account of what happened. I remember very 
distinctly that you disagreed and I said that we in the subcommittee should 
be unanimous and that if we could not be unanimous we should let the matter 
stand over until we were unanimous; and then we came to a unanimous decision. 
if Mr. Bryce: That we leave the decision to the main committee. I am glad 
hat that is cleared up now, because the idea got around that I said one thing 
in the subcommittee and another thing here in the main committee. 

i The CuamrMan: I regret that very much, and I hereby apologize and I 
apologize to any member if he has taken unto himself the facts which I have 
set forth. They are not intended for you Mr. Bryce specifically or generally. 
But I do say that if any member of this committee wants to adopt that attitude 
and take to himself the words that have been spoken — — 

_ Mr. Bryce: I do not think there is anybody in the committee — — 

Mr. Marruews: Let us get on. 


The Cuarrman: Is there any further comment? If not, let us proceed with 
the hearing of Mr. Leslie. Before we do so let me refer to the fact that I have 
brought this matter up while Mr. Castleden is not present. I have no idea if 
Mr. Castleden is going to be present; I do not know when any member is 
going to be present. My understanding of my duty is that if something is 
printed which is not true it should be corrected at once, and I do not think 
there has been an earlier opportunity than the present moment to do this. 
| Mr. Buacxmore: Hear, hear. . 
The CuarrMaAn: If we waited until every member of the committee was 
present we might never have an opportunity. 
Mr. Bryce: I expect Mr. Castleden will be here this morning. 


Mr. Farquuar: I cannot see why we should have Mr. Castleden here. I do 
not think he is responsible in any way for the report that has appeared. 
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The CHarrMAn: I think you will realize that we waited not only until 

we had a quorum but for fifteeen minutes after our starting time. is ceaneees 
Mr. Bryce: What Mr. Farquhar says is very true. Nobody has been 
mentioned. It might have been anybody; it might have been someone else 
altogether, and we could not help it appearing in the press. If you raise the 
matter in the House today it will appear in the press all over again. ] 


Mr. MacNicou: I agree with what Mr. Bryce says, but this has already 
appeared in the press, and the longer we wait in following it up the more 
trouble there may be. I do not believe that we have a moment to waste. If 
we take the matter up in the House to-day it will be in the newspapers to-night 
or to-morrow. I feel that such statements are bad for the Indians in all parts 
of Canada who come to hear such statements. They will feel downcast, whereas 
we want them to feel that we are going to do for them the very best we can. 


Mr. Buackmorn: I think you, Mr. Chairman, are to be commended on the 
fact that you did not deny this statement before the committee met this 
morning, because that is something which you, as chairman of the committee, 
would have been quite justified in doing. q 

The CuairMan: This is the first opportunity I have had, and this whole 
matter is subject to your comment and decision. 


Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: It seems to me that it is not our duty to tap any 
individual on the shoulder and say to him, “You are the sinner”; it is our duty 
to point out that the report which appeared in two newspapers, and which is 
identical in both papers, is wrong, and we want to put the matter right. ; 


Mr. Harxness: I feel that such a report will undoubtedly do a considerable 
amount of damage and will shake the faith of the Indians and the people across 
Canada who are interested in the welfare of the Indians and in the work 0 
this committee; and the sooner something is sent out through the press correcting 
that impression the better. The sooner we deny what appeared in those article 
the better it will be for Canada and for the Indians at large. I favour Mr. 
Stirling’s suggestion that the matter be taken up in the House this afternoon 
and that a request be made to the press to publicize the correct picture. 


The Cyamman: If there is no further comment we will proceed with th 
hearing of Mr. Leslie. 


‘on 
a 


Mr. A. G. Leslie, Reserves and Trust Service, Department of Indian Affairs, 
recalled: : 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. In connection with the statement concerning the Blackfoot band—and 
these questions will apply to any other bands—my first question 1s in regard 
to your reply at our last meeting, namely, that there is a hospital at Gleiche 1 
on the Blackfoot reservation operated by the Blackfoot band. Do I understand 
that Blackfoot band moneys finance the operation of that hospital?—A. Correct. 

Q. When the estimates of the Department of Indian Affairs come into the 
House—whether under the Mines and Resources branch or under the Health and 
Welfare branch—nothing will appear in those estimates pertaining to the expense 
of keeping up the Blackfoot hospital?’—A. No. an 

Q. Is there any other band of Indians operating and financing their own 
hospital?—A. The Six Nations. , 7 ; 


Q. At Ohsweken?—A. Yes, they do. : 


y 
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_ Q. The Indians at Muncie? There may not be enough of them; but when 
I was there a strong impression was made on me that they should have a small 
hospital like the one at Ohsweken; is that possible?—A. That would have to 
_be submitted to the proper officials of the Health and Welfare Department. 
QQ. What they said was that the Indians are peculiar in not wanting to 
‘send away any particular members of their families from home, and there have 
been a lot of distress and unnecessary expense because of their objection to 
sending their dear ones to hospitals far away. If there were a hospital in the 
Indian reservation that would be very beneficial to the health of the Indians 
‘and to their welfare. I want to ask you if the department has in view this 
type of hospital on other large Indian reservations— hospitals similar to the 
one at Ohsweken on the Six Nations reserve and the one at Gleichen on the 
Blackfoot reserve?—A. So far as I am aware there are two reasons I can think 
of which would make that difficult. The first one is that the band you 
mention— 
Q. The Blackfoot?—A. No. | _ 
@. The Six Nations or the Muncie?—A. The Muncie. Their funds are 
insufficient to provide for that size of expenditure; the second reason is that the 
Department of Health and Welfare officials feel that ownership of the hospital 
by the department makes for more efficient administration. The Indians, if they 
have an interest in the hospital, have a right to a certain voice in its operation 
or in regard to its administration, and that is not always to the best advantage 
of the patients. : re 
_ _Q. Now, one final question: Does the department make a special effort in 
such a hospital as the one on the Blackfoot reserve to induce young Indian 
‘girls to learn to be nurses; and if so, after they become nurses, does the depart- 
ment make an effort to give them remunerative employment as nurses?——A. I 
‘an say there are instances where the Department of Health and Welfare have 
‘encouraged the employment of Indian girls as nurses’ aides with a view to 
pene them go on, even with government assistance, and complete their course 
leading to registered nurse; but in one instance I have in mind the Indian girl 
‘concerned was definitely not interested. As to their over-all policy in that 
regard I am unable to say. | 
_—-Q. I leave that thought with you. A lot of white girls are not interested 
‘in being nurses either. Through my travels I have often thought to myself. 
that it would be only fair, when Indians are hospitalized, that at least the odd 
nurse should be an Indian girl. Surely a percentage of Indian girls would be 
worth while, they would not have to be nurses. It is natural for a girl to 
‘desire to be a nurse. I think I would recommend to the department that a real 
effort be made to train Indian girls to be nurses. They have to come up 
‘through the various branches you outline, but when they are trained there 
‘should be provided for them an opportunity in a hospital, in a government 
hospital—not necessarily in an Indian hospital—in a white hospital. 


ws 


5 By Mr. Blackmore: 


__ Q. Could the witness tell the committee who owns the hospital on the 
Blood Indian reserve at Cardston, Alberta?—A. That is a question that could 
‘be answered only by the Department of Health and Welfare officials. As far 
as I am aware it is owned by them, not by the Indians. 

_ Q. I was wondering if you were in a position to give any facts apper- 
taining to the government policy. There is a hospital there which I think one 
would be safe in saying is exceedingly good. It is at Cardston on the Indian 
reserve. 


Mr. MacNico.u: Is it on the reserve? 


" 2 Perk % 
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Mr. Buackmorn: That is right; it is on the reserve. I am wondering» 
whether or not the department contributed to the cost of building and 
equipping that hospital and whether the department contributes to the main-— 
tenance of it or whether it does not; and whether the department built the | 
hospital and contributes to the maintenance of it while the Blackfoot Indians — 
are left to support their hospital from band funds? It would seem to me that 
would require to be looked into. Otherwise, to a certain extent some bands 
are being called upon to make greater sacrifies than others for the same service. — 
The question which obviously comes to you and to every member of the ~ 
committee would be this; by reason of possession of a large band fund they are ~ 
in a preferred position with respect to maintaining hospital and medical services ~ 
of their own while other Indians in a less fortumate financial position might be © 
deprived of them. Obviously there is a condition there which is going to bear — 
unfavourably on other Indians in Canada. 4 

Mr. Lusure: As I said before, I think this whole question would properly be . 
dealt with by the officials in charge of hospitals. I might say, however, that the” 
Blackfoot band are so wealthy that that is the main consideration so far in@ 
having them support their own hospital. They have expressed a willingness — 
to do so and their funds are increasing to a point where sometimes we wonder . 
what to do with the money without demoralizing the Indians by handing it ; 
oe to a That is all the comment I would like to make about the Blackfoot 

ospital. 3 
Now, as to the Six Nations hospital, the reason for that being financed from 
the band fund was that the Indians there had a doctor, who is exceedingly well 
liked by the Indians, at any rate, and in order to encourage him to stay there¥ 
they put forth the suggestion that they build him a hospital and a residence 
and provide him with all the necessary facilities at the cost of their band fund. — 

Mr. Buacxmore: I am not sure that Mr. Leslie is the right witness for us 
to question on this matter. a 

The Witness: No! ¥ 

Mr. Brackmore: Then we will defer questions on hospitalization. ‘i 

The Wrrness: Before we go on to the points left over from the last day, 

I would like to dispose of this question which has been raised in respect to the 

Mohawk Institute. That question will be dealt with by the schools branch, but 

in the meantime I would like to say this: | a 

The Cuatrman: Pardon me, could we just remind the members that we are 
now on the question of Indian trust fund receipts, about seven lines down on the 
second last page, and on the last page near the bottom: grants for maintenance, - 

Indian trust funds, 1943-1944. That is on the last page of this material given 

to you. You will see the Mohawk Institute $3,000, and the Lytton Residential 

School, $4,725, etc. (Appendix L.) : 

The Wirness: You will notice the amount from the New England Company. 
The New England Company has made annual contributions to the administration 
of certain schools under the Indian Affairs Branch, the sums are indicated in 
that statement there, $4,430 for the Mohawk Institute and the same amount for 
_ the Lytton Residential School. Those are turned over to the school administra- 
tion to use as they determine to be in the best interest of those schools. 3 


By Mr. Castleden: : 

Q. To the department or to the school administration; those in charge of 

the administration of the schools, not the department?—A. That is correct, 
those in charge of the administration of the school; that is the department. 
Then the department officials from time to time advance sums to those schools. 
to be used at the school principal’s request, or as the officials in charge of the 
schools in that branch determine to be a proper use of the funds. That explains 
the differences between the expenditures: there. fe 
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Mr. Lickers: Has all the money which has been sent by this New England 
Company been used up? Has it been applied to capital expenditures or operating 
expense? ; 
Mr. Hoey: It is usually operating expense. The Mohawk School is owned 
by the New England Company and leased to the department so it does not 
Matter much if that goes, the way we see it, on maintenance or operating cost. 
For a number of years they have been expending $5,000, and exchange makes 
the difference, for the upkeep of the Mohawk Institute and $9,000 for the upkeep 
of Lytton. 
_ Mr. Harkness: What is this New England Company? 
_ Mr. Hory: I understand it is the oldest missionary society in England. 
They established two of the first missions on the Six Nations Reserve about a 
century and a quarter ago. 

Mr. Bryce: They have never withdrawn? 

Mr. Horny: No, they have never withdrawn, they are still interested in it, 

Mr. CastLepEN: How did they obtain it, was it originally part of the 
reserve? 

Mr. Hory: Mr. Lickers might answer that more correctly than I, but I fancy 
it was. In any event, they have title to the building and to the land 

Mr. CasTLepEN: How did they obtain title to that? 

Mr. Horny: I would say by surrender a century or so ago from the Indians 
of a part of the reserve. ; 

Mr. Castitepen: Are there documents there showing the surrender of that 
property? , 
_ Mr. Hory: If a surrender was made the documents would be on file. 
Mr. Castiepen: I wonder if you can find out whether or not the surrender 
was made? | 
_ Mr. Hoy: That should not be difficult, we can secure that. 
_ Mr. Castiepen: We haven’t got any representative of the Six Nations here 
so perhaps Mr. Lickers could enlighten me on this matter; in the information 
‘that was given to us, we were given to understand that the Indians had never 
Be tccred that; and, of course, if they never surrendered it they would still 
‘have title to it. 
_ Mr. Hony: The whole thing is a quite complicated affair, the Mohawk 
Tnstitute and building and the land actually adjoining are the property of the 
New England Company, while the Mohawk Institute Farm is the property of the 
Indians, but by the consent of the Indians it is operated in connection with the 
Mohawk Institute. It is a quite substantial farm of I don’t know how many 
acres. 
_ Mr. Licxers: Two hundred. 
Mr. Hosy: Yes, two hundred acres of very, very valuable land. The 
Indians have always consented to have the New England Company operate it. 
There you have the Mohawk Institute owned by the New England Company 
and the farm owned by the Indians, and the church operating the school, and 
the operation partly financed by the department. If you can get anything 
more complicated than that, I would like to know what it is. 

‘Mr. Castiepen: That does not clear up my point. 

Mr. Horny: Undoubtedly there was a surrender. We will look that up for 


you. | 
The Cuatmrman: Mr. Castleden, what do you mean by “we have been 
given to understand”; do you mean this committee has been given to under- 
stand? 


Mr. Castiepen: No, I have been given to understand. 
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The CuarrMan: By whom? : 

Mr. Castuepen: By some Indians from the Six Nations Reserve. They 
complained to me that there had been that property and now they would like 
to have the matter cleared up. he 4 
Mr. BuackMore: Did they state that they had never surrendered the 
land on which the institute stands? | je ae 
Mr. Casriepen: Yes, a considerable portion of the land at the present time 
held by the New England Company. . 

Mr. Buackmore: All of this land that is being used by the institute; is_ 
that it? : . 7 ke j 
Mr. MacNicou: I understand the surrender was applicable only to the f 
land immediately around the institute. They probably paid rent. Possibly ; 
Mr. Lickers could tell us how it stands. I understand that the Six Nations — 
Indians own the property, the farm around the Mohawk Institute, but that- 


they took over and paid rent. | 


Mr. Hory: They do not pay rent. ’ 

Mr. Lickers: As to the property in connection with the Mohawk Institute 
itself they would pay rent, but there is another piece there of about one hun-— 
dred acres also used by the Institute with respect to which there has been a 
certain amount of dispute. I understand that at the present time that is” 
leased to the government for the purposes of the institute. | i 

Mr. MacNtcou: But the land is cultivated for the use of the sch 
all used for the education of Indian children? 


Mr. Licxmrs: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Strrtina: And the proceeds from the farm go to help pay for 
the operation of the school? j 

Mr. Lickers: That is right. 

Mr. Case: Can you give us a little more information a 


England Company? 4 

Mr. Hory: The grants for a number of years have been quite substantial. 
They are not made to a church. It is a very old missionary society, one which’ 
does note operate outside of the British Empire, or the British Commonwealt 
of Nations. Following the revolutionary war in the United States, they had 
very widespread activities there, and after that war they came over to Canada, 
of course they followed the Six Nations over probably. Just recently their 
provision has changed. Before this last war they held very heavy ‘investments - 
ondon and during the war they sustained very severe: 
losses in the “blitz”. They held very valuable properties in certain sections: 
y have withdrawn their grants to 
t what the future of that institute 


ool, it is 


bout this New 


accept these gifts with any enthusiasm. I thought it ha 
the people of Canada to accept gi i 
which I thought in the past had don 
expected of them; I thought the time had come t 
should recognize their own responsibilities with respect to 
Indians. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtine: What about Lytton? 


=< 


hat the people of Canada 
the education ol 
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Mr. Hony: In the case of Lytton the grant still comes, but as regards the 
(ohawk Institute the grant ceased about a year ago. 

eo Mr. Harkness: Was that grant sufficient to maintain the institute? 

_ Mr. Hoey: Oh, no. 

a Mr. Castiepen: It was a missionary board, wasn’t it? 

=: Mr. Hoey: It was really a missionary organization. The question of our 
villingness or unwillingness seemed never to have been raised; they just took 
m interest in the Indians. 


Mr. Case: And you are recommending to’ the department that they be 
elieved of that burden? | 
' Mr. Hory: They are now, with respect to the Mohawk Institute. 
Mr. MacNicou: Do they still maintain that little church on the reserve? 
Mr. Hory: Yes, that is the oldest protestant church in Ontario, 
Mr. MacNicou: Oh yes, I have been there. 
Mr. Lickers: That was not built by the New England Company, 
_ Mr. Horry: No, but they maintain it; at least, I think they do. 
Mr. CastLepEN: I wonder why it was surrendered to them originally? 
_ Mr. Hoey: I cannot answer that offhand. 


_ Mr. Casruepen: Have you any idea how much land they have now to 
thich they hold title? 

_ Mr. Hosy: It is a fairly small acreage. 

~ Mr. Lickers: About five acres, I think. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: Is that the amount of the original surrender? 

_ Mr. Hoey: I should think so, I do not know though. 

eM. CasTLEDEN: Do you know what the amount of the original surrender 
as! 

~ Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Hoey, you might explain to Mr. Castleden something 


out the background so that he will be able to get the real picture as to how 
te Six Nations Indians came there. 


x Mr. CastiepeN: I know how they came there. 
| Mr. Bryce: Have the United States anything to do with the Six Nations? 
~ Mr. MacNicuou: You will recall that the British government gave them a 


‘ant running for six miles in from the river. 


| Mr. Casturpen: Yes, that was under the Haldimand Treaty. 

_ Mr. Bryce: Who nominates the teachers for the institute? 

_ Mr. Hory: The principal of the school has always been nominated by 
e (Anglican) Archbishop of Huron; that is, in their lease they specify that 
€ principal should be acceptable to the Anglican bishop in charge of the 
iocese, and he always has been. But in view of the withdrawal of their grant 
$5,000 a year and the desirability of working out of a new lease an Anglican 
xrgyman has been placed directly in charge, but he was nominated by the 
‘ehbishop of Huron. Final settlement will not be made until we have an 
portunity of discussing the whole matter more fully with the representative 
the missionary society, the society which owns the building. 

- Mr. Lickers: The principal there at the present time is only a temporary 
pointment? 3 

* Mr. Hory: | Yes. 


_ Hon. Mr. Srirurn¢: What happens to the difference between the receipts 
* the Mohawk Institute and the disbursements. If I am right in following 
se totals the one is $8,800 and the other is $7,700. 


we 
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The Wrirness: Any amount left ov 


year. 
Mr. Lickers: Might I 
Mr. CastLepEN: I was just wond 
myself with respect to the manner in W 
built up. 
By Mr. Castleden: : ; 
Q. Could you give us an outline of how that fund was built up, how much 
has been made by thte surrender of property to different people; to what 
organizations land has been surrendered; and then, if there is any, what amount 
is still owing on this particular actount?—A. 1 ‘cam telbsyou, Mie Castleden, 
that at Confederation the balance to their credit was $798,288.98. How that 
accrued in the capital account could be best explained by Mr. Brown. As a 


matter of fact, it is some $90,000 less to-day than it was at Confederation, 
which means that capital expenditures of various natures have reduced it. 
_ So there must have been some receipts, because land has been surrendered 
since then?—-A: That. will all be dealt with by Mr. Brown; the land sur- 
renders, etc. % 
Q. I was wondering how the sum itself happens to -be 
concerned only with the money after it gets into the acco 
personally concerned. Mr. Brown will be able to tell you Jus 
much better than I. | | 
Mr. Lickers: I was just going over the figures there in connection with 
the years before 1859—money belonging to the Indians invested in municip 
and commercial securities. Were there any losses since that time as the 
result, of those investments? 
The Witness: I can answer that only in a 
of which I know where there was a loss was 1 
navigation project. 
Mr. Lickers: Were those investments made by the Indians or by the 
government? | 4 
The Witness: They were made by the province of Upper Canada, as fal 
as I know. | a 
Mr. MacNicou: What right did they have to invest the money of the Suz 
Nations Indians? , 
The Wirness: Because previous to Confederation the province of Up 
Canada played the same role that is now played by the Dominion of Cana 
with some changes which have been made since then. { 
Mr. MacNicou: That investment to which you refer, Mr. Lickers, doe 
that relate to the canal from the mouth of the Grand River over to the east 


Mr. Lickers: Yes, that would be the one. 

The WITNESS: I do not know, I know that was one of the projects referre 
to, and it has been picked out as one instance where there was a loss to th 
Indian trust fund. It was one of the main reasons why the Dominion ¢ 
Canada assumed responsibility, so that such losses would not recur. That — 
covered in my submission of the other day. eae 
tay lt: Lickers: There is a lawsuit over that account at the present tim 
is there not? q 


ask a further question, Mr. Chairman? Fae eae 3 : 
ering if I might ask ‘another question 
hich this Six Nations reserve fund was 


depleted?—A. I am 
unt, as far as I am 
t how it got there 


general way. The only case 
the Six Nations Grand Rivet 


The Wirness: I understand it is a very contentious question. el 
Mr. Lickers: Has it reached the courts yet? | 3 
Mr. Horny: I do not think so, it is pending. a | 
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By Mr. MacNicol: | 


_  Q. The Six Nations Indians at that time likely gave their consent to an 
investment of that kind because of the fact that it was a development in the 
Six Nations area—A. As to that, I am not informed. 

__ _Q. They should not be allowed to lose anything out of the funds because 
of that. They would not know enough about that kind of work really to permit 
of their approving such an investment. Anyone who knew anything about a 
project of that kind would never have recommended the investment of Indian 
unds for the purpose—A. I believe that is one of the subjects under discussion. 
It will probably- have to be settled in court, 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions with respect to the statements 
which have been presented to each member of the committee. I notice that 
it only covers the period up to the end of 1944 in dealing in detail with the 
rust fund. Why could we not have a more up-to-date statement in the 
same detailed form? That is my first question—A. Yes. The detailed state- 
nent to which you refer was a concession to us by the chief treasury officer. 
de knew that it would be helpful to us and he supphed it by providing work 
or one man for about four months, and it was possible only because this man 
n the treasury office was without other-work to do. The best they can give ug 
ince that date is the sort of statement you have in front of you and what appears 
8 the report of the Auditor General; and that, I suggest, is a very inadequate 
tatement for the purpose of examining into the transactions under the Act. 
‘have before me a statement for the fiscal year 1944-1945 which will appear 
a the report of the Auditor General when it is printed. The reason I gave you 
hat more detailed one for 1944 was so you would have an idea as to what the 
arious items of expenditures were. I will run over some of the main items for 
our information, if you wish me to. 

of Q. What are you reading from there now? 
f{ the Auditor General. 


oe InpiAN Trust Funp 

we, 

_ A statement of receipts and disbursements in capital and revenue account 
vas follows: — 


\3 oe 
oka 


A. From the 1944-45 report 


e ‘ CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Ba Balance in capital March 31, 1944........ DPB Rats wh Peay acon $12,742,657 44 
Ee Receipts— ; 
"a leat SaleR DrincrDalic. 2. 12 oo woah Wee rks $260,394 49, 
ee Timber dues, royalties, ete. ........0..03-.60. 118,560 99 
| OU lly SPA! (0c 6 poe a RS A a 16,704 36 
ry RTC DaETC FREE pie te AS LEN AS OE 14,653 00 
 . hae oR a 410,312 84 
ie ROMS Noted eu tales Aero Gm bac te atom $13,152,970 28 
o Disbursements— 
|. ue Cash distribution of timber dues............. $ 31,485 20 
Eniranchisements. (00400 vee 22,020 89 
DEER C Mote. SET Lae Meee ries fae 12,593 210) 
LOGS SOUT » Pol Ai AI oe Oe ole RR eG Pec 8,073 01 
4 Timber fire protection....¢2.).5.0..0.05....2. 6,275 53 
Ph Prraer Man Gomis, Pi ese kg eae Ue 10,810: 61 
91,258 44 
Balance in capital March SUE ee OO IRC De a a Ce a ge $13,061,711 84 
ee. 
| 68441—2 
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INDIAN TRUST Funp—Concluded 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Balance in revenue March 31, 1O4Eo Les Oe Oo dye VOR Eee _ $ 3,050,527 03) 


Receipts— 
$800,401 37 


Interest from government. ...---sseerersrenes 

pee Aether Doce eo fg eagle 332,329 49 

Tand Babess Teresi. os a\6is) ele neem 9 e080 eine ate 120,556 97 

Gavinigs’ depOSits sein - hs ois ol snlegiy ee reels ee ane 73,089 97 

Mincellancouss,. .).c 6 + «ee a wenn h ate As tei Se 268,236 61 : 
——___——— 1,594,614 41 

TP pbietd sc al c's wosTejors (hua 8 whale oldie eae ie ae at nrc a $ 4,645,141 44 
Disbursements— 

Ciash distributions of interest......s+eeeereees $369,839: 27 

Relief, hospital and medical fees......0see-e-> 267,449 46 

Savings withdrawals ......--++++eesrtttr tes 51,115 39 

Miscellaneotecc\...c.e eb auee se eee es muri reanas 380,797 79 
SS 1,069,201 91 


Balance in revenue March 31, 1945......----+seseeerreserees $ 3,575,939 53 


In addition to the cash balance in the fund, amounts of $415,265.58 are 
owing on land sale agreements, $47,315.56 on account of loans and $13,996.93. 
on sales of timber. The cash value of rental leases outstanding and chiefly” 
unmatured is $1,712,490.95. © “3 

Q. Can we find any comparable records to what we have before us?—A. Nov. 
That does not mean anything unless it were broken down, and to get it broken) 
down the treasury office officials tell us that they simply haven't and cannot 
prepare such a statement under the conditions with regard to staff which exists, 
at the present time. ~~ 

 Q. Now, the next question I have in mind, and this is for my own informa- 

tion, because I want to be sure of my facts on one particular point in con- 
nection with the trust fund, and that is this: what is the object of increasing 
the fund year by year? What is the real object? The department started 
in 1882 with a fund of over $3,000,000 which is now $17,000,000. I see in this 
statement which I hold in my hand that the excess of receipts over disburse 
ments was $765,000. What is the idea? All the Indians I have spoken to hav 
complained about the great amount of moneys that are held in Ottawa to 
which they have not access. Now, if the moneys are being held for later dis- 
tribution—I mean fifty or a hundred years from now—that is one thing, but 
are the moneys not for the welfare of the Indians now, andi if so why are We 
adding to the fund such enormous amounts? Can you explain that?—A. I am 
glad you asked that question. I covered it in part in the previous session. T 
fact that there is a credit balance, or an increase, 1s desirable only in so f 
as it gives us more money to help the Indians. The department, however, 
in favour of using that money, and as soon as the Indians become educatec 
to the proper use of those moneys, then the credit balance shown each yeal 
will be reduced. At the present time the Indians clamour for cash distributions 
Now, I want to say at this point that cash distributions are made in many 
agencies and they are made proper use of. In others such is not the case. T 

uses we would like to persuade the Indians to make of their funds are f 
purposes which will enhance their welfare, for things such as better housing 

id EEE Lv OR increased aid to old Indians. Those are sufficient examples 

ink. r 

By Mr. Richard: 

Q. You mention better housing?—A. Yes. | i 

Q. You expect to bring Indians to the point where they will tackle tha 

issue themselves?—A. No, that is the responsibility of the agents, and mam 

of them are making construction suggestions in that regard. | | 
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- Q. Yes, constructive suggestions, but that does not give them better housing 
inless you go to work and build better houses. 

N Mr. Rep: Later on we will deal with that point, as I am going to present 
‘vidence before this committee of a complete village in Alaska which is as 
nodern as any city in the Dominion of Canada, a village which is entirely 
roverned: by Indians. They have modern houses and beautiful streets, and 
t has all been done by Indians. 

Mr. RicuHarp: My information with regard to British Columbia is that 
rou have villages where the living conditions are deplorable. 

Mr. Rei: I will take you to Hull and show you worse places than B.C. 
ndians have. I was looking at them. 

Mr. Ricuarp: What conditions did you find? 

Mr. Rep: That is a different matter altogether. Now, will you be good 
nough to file with this committee the expenditures for the last ten years. I am 
nterest in this to find out where all the money goes. 

Mr. Bryce: Mr. Reid said that the Indians think they have more money 
han they have. Now, would you-be good enough to give me something with 
egard to Norway House? There are 957 Indians in that reserve and they 
nly have a credit of $1,208, a little more than $1 each. Have they no income 
f any kind any more than ‘that, they have $1,000 or $1,200 in their account? 

The Wirness: There is no income as far as trust funds are concerned. 

might say that the reason that many bands have not money is that the 
unds originated from the sale of capital assets such as land and timber, and 
obody apparently was desirous of purchasing land in that vicinity. 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. That accounts for the poor conditions on that reserve. They have 
bsolutely to depend upon the department to give them anything that they get. 
‘he way I see it from observations I have made—and I have made quite a few. 
isits there—the white man took the trapping away from the Indian and he has 
neroached on his fishing, and when the Indian comes into competition with 
he white man the white man is better equipped to get revenue from the 
ountry and the Indian has nothing left to bring up his standard of living. 
‘hat would be a good place for a muskrat conservation scheme or something 
ke that, would it not?—A. I would like to say that the small trust fund. 
idicates the extent to which my work is concerned. You will notice an 
em: contribution re sawmill, $870.75.1 I was speaking to a welfare official 
iis morning and he said that the government, at the instance of the. 
Velfare division, has spent on the sawmill there far more than double the 
mount of money shown there, and that sawmill is turning out lumber which 
, enabling the Indians to repair and build houses on that reserve. This 
lorway House band is the concern of the Welfare officials. 

Q. I am familiar with what is going on because I have been there and 
have seen the conditions, and for the benefit of Mr. MacNicol I may 
w that that mill is being run by Indians. I have seen an Indian there 
abbing logs, and he was the equal of anybody I had ever seen at the 
ork of taking lumber out of a log—as good as any white man. Of course, 
have not had much logging experience, but I have had some. 


Mr. Rem: I have not, finished my question. 


The CuarrMan: I was interested when Mr. Leslie said: we are trying to 
lucate the Indians in regard to better housing. Mr. Richard brought up 
ie question. I think it is fair, from the departmental point of view, to say 


1 See Appendix O. 
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that that is what they are trying to do. We can put a man in a castle, 
and he would not be happy, whereas in a cave he might be quite happy. We 
sn our station in life would not be happy in a cave. Now, is it not our desire, 
then to try to lift that man out of his cave and his squalor? There is a 
way to reach that level and that is by education. Is not that what we are 
trying to do? | 3 : 
Mr. Rew: Yes. I am going to suggest to this committee that we bring 
some representatives from the United States who will tell us in particular about 
that wonderful Indian town in Alaska. When we come down to it it is nob 
only among Indians, but among other groups, that we see dilapidated homes. 
I am not going into that now. because we are dealing only with the Indians. 
When I see this modern town run by Indians T am intrigued, and I think 
we should look into all the circumstances. | 4 
The CHarrMAN: I think that. would intrigue all members of the committee, 
“We are hoping to see something like that. q 
Mr. Rew: I will bring ‘a picture here to show this committee. ‘Now, the 
point I had in mind was this: with regard to the trust fund, in the stateme nt 
given, there is only one band mentioned in British Columbia, the Squamish 
band. Now, where does the rest of the money go to? | : 
The Wirness: Mr. Reid, all the other bands are in this book. If you wish 
to see them they are available. To prepare the complete list, as was suggested, 
would entail several months in time and the work of many stenographers, 
and stenographers are very hard to get. q 


Bt 
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By Mr. Case: 
Q. This is the consolidated balance sheet?—-A. Yes. 


Q. And the apportionment to each individual band is accounted for it 
every particular, and it is all in here; this is what the department is holding 


for all bands?—A. Yes. 


Ad 
) 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. You spoke of building up your band funds to take care of the agee 
Indians. What is the plan in that regard? My information is that the ole 
Indians are not very well taken care ofA. In many reserves at the presen 
time they are making use of their band funds. We were able to accumulat 
funds during the war by suspending or discontinuing interest distribution 
Assistance is given in this way: they pass in the council a resolution namin 
certain aged Indians whom the band themselves consider as deserving ¢ 
assistance and they are issued a cheque for $5 or $7 a month which the 
may spend as they wish to provide comforts which they would not otherwis 
be able to obtain. | ) ; 4 

Q. Is that all it amounts to?—A. No, that is additional to the ordina r 
relief. It is something which is available to them because the band has funds 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. And if the band has not funds?—A. Well, that is— 4 

Q. Too bad—A. By no means. I should say that it is not then w 
responsibility, but that of those in charge of the Welfare division. | ; 
Q. I put this to you, that the $5 or $7 is in addition to the reguls 
relief rations, and the ones I saw were pretty low; that is available only # 
certain bands where their funds permit it—or is it available to all Indians? 
A. No, it is not. . . | . 
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£0. To which bands is it available?—A. To those who have sufficient 
ands to make that expenditure possible without reducing the balance— 


: By Mr. Farquhar: 
_ Q. The other bands that have not sufficient funds are not cared for?—A. Yes, 
ney definitely are. 

_Q. In what way?—A. They receive relief and housing; but I would be 
lad if you would raise that question when the Welfare official is here because 


€ is conversant with that matter and will give you a better answer. 
_Mr. Bryce: I am sure that Mr. Hoey could tell us what the old person 
ets? 


’ 
| 
. 


Mr. Horry: I have not the detailed information with me at the moment, 
ut it has been submitted on a number of occasions. At the time medical 
mvices were detached from Indian Affairs we had a special committee con- 
Sting of Dr. Kruse, Dr. Tisdale and Dr. Moore working out what they 
msidered to be a well belanced relief and ration schedule, a minimum standard 
r all Indians, and they worked quite conscientiously on that. The survey 
idertaken in Northern Manitoba, in your own constituency, was the first step. 
ow, to what extent they have proceeded with the work they had to do I am 
%% in a position to state, because the medical men are no longer under me; 
It a very sincere attempt was made during the last two or three years to work 
it an adequate relief schedule. Members of the committee will appreciate 
ry readily that it is exceedingly difficult to supply nomadic Indians, elderly 
idians in remote parts, with proper relief supplies. There are the transporta- 
mn costs, and the goods that are sent must be goods that will remain fit for 
msumption for a year. It is not like provinding relief in the city of Ottawa 
iere there is an abundance of vegetables and fruit and the like available. 
e supply in addition to the relief schedule thousands of dollars worth of 
tden seeds. We encourage them to go in for gardening and we supply 
apping outfits. When Colonel Jones appears he will tell you about the family 
lowances and the success that has followed the working out of a well balanced 
uef schedule under family allowances, and he has had a good deal of success. 
By Mr. Farquhar: Ck, 
_ Q. Approximately ‘what is the monthly relief for an Indian?—A. It would 
t mean a thing because the item of $5 or $6 or $8 a month to an Indian— 
Il, it is most unfair. That may cost the department in the way of trans- 
rtation costs 35 cents a pound, or ten times as much as if we were supplying 
to say the Six Nations. It might cost one-fifth of that. The Indian does 
t get cash and his relief is never figured out in cash; he gets so many pounds 
flour, a pound of cheese, he gets so much for fish and so much for other 
ngs, and it all depends on what the transportation and other costs ‘are to 
, those things to him what its value would be if the Indian were purchasing 
in his own district. fi 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What would be the percentage of Indians who would get relief, because 
> might gather the idea that all Indians get relief of some kind or other? 
w, I am interested to know the number of Indians who get relief, because 
Te are many Indians who are well off and who do not need relief at all— 
Well, that is true. The Six Nations Indians, for example, provide their own 
ef. ~ 

Mr. Farquuar: My experience has been that no Indian gets relief unless 
is well investigated by the agent. 
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Mr. Hogy: True. | . OD Nace ata 
Mr. Brycw: The truth is that those destitute Indians who travel along 
with the band do not go to the Indian agents for their relief and the condition 
ss that the Indian will look after his own relief, and the lady will go for hey 
own relief and she does not get any because she has to move along with tht 
band because there is nobody at home to take care of her. 4 
The CHarrmany May I refer you to page 16 of the minutes of evidenc¢ 
of this committee where the question of welfare is dealt with in the presenta 
tion of Mr. Hoey? | 
Mr. Rew: I have other questions to ask with regard to the trust funds. 


By Mr. Red: 


Q. Where does the money come from if there is no money in the trust f nt 
of a certain band and some of them find themselves in creat need?—A. I 
comes from the welfare appropriation. q 

Q. Is that a departmental erant?—A. Yes. | j 

Q. Where does the money 20 to which is obtained from certain reserve 
on which no Indians live but which have been designated, shall I say, @ 
common property? Now, we have certain valuable proporties in Britis 
Columbia which have been designated as Indian reserves but with no India 
on them, nor is there any information of any Indians ever having lived 0 
them, but due to the fact that Indians may have put their canoes ashore whil 
travelling up and down the river those valuable properties have been desig 
nated as Indian reserves. Now, as time has gone on these properties hay 
been disposed of, generally speaking, to cities. Where does the money go all 
who distributes that money?—A. The first step would be to determine t 
ownership of that particular reserve, and the authority most generally usell 
there is the report of the Royal Commission on the Indians of British Columbit 
1913. We have available to us that report and there are copies, and it is reasol 
ably easy to determine to which band the proceeds of the sale of any particul 
reserve shall go. 4 

Q. Could one copy be produced for the information of the committee? 
A. Yes, I will see to that. a 

Q). Where does the money go to?—A. The Squamish band is an exa apl 
I believe there are a large number of reserves, and the report sets forth @ 


. 


number of the reserve and its location and the money will go to the credit 
the Squamish band. They have a number of reserves such as the ones you ha? 
referred to which are not occupied by Indians actually. rn 

Q. I am thinking of the ones in the Fraser river valley next to Ne 
Westminster on which no bands of Indians have ever lived but which, su 
Confederation, have been designated as Indian reserves, and when we go to’ 
city to try to obtain the land we are told that it is an Indian reserve. ™ 
there was no Indian on it and you could not refer to any band of Indians as) 
the disposal. I am wondering where the proceeds of that Indian band we 
Did it go to the general fund of the covernment?—A. No, it did not. Mr. Bre 


will give you the answer to the question. ¢ 


u 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. When there is an amalgamation of two bands; one at Kettle Point | 
the other one in the maritimes, and one of those bands had less funds thar 
other, how is that matter settled?—A. May I ask of what band in the mariti 
you are speaking? | ie 

Q. Was there not an amalgamation of two bands? 
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_ Mr. Hory: There was an amalgamation of several bands down there, but it 
my understanding that the trust funds of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia are held 
tcommon. They do not belong to any particular band. 

-The CuartrMan: When you say that the funds are held in common do you 
ean that there is a separate amount for each band? 


Mr. Hory: No, a separate account for the Micmacs in Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Lickers: Was it always like that? 
Mr. Hoey: Yes. — 
con Lickers: What about the Kettle Point fund? Had they any trust fund 
a 
The Witness: They have now, but I could answer that only by looking 
t the files. 


By Mr. Reid: 
! Q. Are there any Indians on Poplar Island, because I see you have a trust 
ind for Poplar Island of $8,120? It is an island the city of New Westminster 
_ desirous of getting. I have never seen an Indian—I do not think there are 
ny Indians living there—-A. Occasionally it is not clear. I believe the 
‘ansaction is still pending as regards the disposal of Poplar Island. Occasionally 
ere is some doubt as to what will be left there when the transaction i8 
ompleted, but until that is finished the allotment of that fund to the band—it 
‘ould probably go to one or other of the other accounts if that settlement is 

etermined at the end. 
| Q. I would like to know where the money goes to, because there has been a 


reat dispute there. There are no Indians there. 
_ Mr. Ricuarp: You cannot trust the ownership to that particular band? 


| Mr. Rem: No. No Indians have ever lived there, except in the case I have 
ientioned of them passing down the river. In the early days they used it as a 
topping off place and since Confederation it has been designated by the 
epartment as an Indian reservation. There is no band that I know of to whom 
, belongs because all the bands can lay claim to it. I wonder where the ‘money 
ill go. It is an interesting point. 

- The Wrrness: It will go to the credit of the Chilliwack bands, trust 
ecount 371, I believe, because it is recognized as property belonging to those 
ands, as I said before. . 


F By Mr. Bryce: 

-_ Q. In the sheet you were good enough to give me this morning there is 
ference to the St. Peters band, with a population of 83, and they have over 
50,000 in their fund. At the bottom you say that the Peguis band also share 
1 this account and the population of the Peguis band is 1,158. How do they 
dare in that?—A. In order to answer that question I will have to outline the 
istory. In about 1905 the entire St. Peters band were on that original reserve 
ow occupied by these 83 members. For various reasons, one of which was the 
neroachment of whites with the consent of the Indians, which Chief Peguis 
ave—I do not know under what authority, but probably on his own initiative— 
e gave what he thought was title to some of the band-owned land. He gave 
his title to whites and the result. was that the reserve was spotted with white 
ecupants. That is only one of the factors that entered into it, there may have 
een others. At any rate, it was considered advisable to move these Indians 
2 a more suitable reserve and surrender was taken. They surrendered 48,000 
eres and out of that surrender they reserved 21,000 to be allotted to various 
ndians of the band who might-wish to stay. The chief was to get the largest 
art, the councillors a lesser amount and the UE ane Indian was to receive 
6 acres, I believe. 
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- Q. What Act covers that? There would be an Act of parliament to cove 
that, would there not?—A. There may have been. I do not recall it now. At am 
rate, it would be in accordance with the Indian Act. These Indians were givel 
in exchange for the 24,000 surrendered, 75,000 acres where the Peguis ban 
now are with a ten-mile frontage on Lake Winnipeg. The surrender provide¢ 
that the chief was to get $10 more than the other Indians and each councilloi 
was to get $6 more than each other Indian at every distribution. The moneys 
were to be deposited to the credit of their fund, the interest to be paid to then 
in the usual manner. When it came to the time, however, when the transfer oi 
the population was to be effected, part of them objected for understandable 
reasons; they did not want to be moved and they could not be moved except oj 
their own free will, and they were left there. A condition of that transfer was 
that those who wished to move would be helped at the expense of the government 
during the five years immediately following the date of surrender. So you wil 
understand then that the St. Peters band of 83 and the Peguis band of ovel 
1,000 have an equal right to the proceeds of the sale of the land and they share 
in the fund. a 

Q. Both are the same as far as the trust fund is concerned?—A. Yes. © 


By Mr. Castleden: _ 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the chief had surrendered portions 
of land to white people?—A. I did not say surrendered it. What appears from 
our records is that acting in the capacity of head of the band he gave this té 
certain individuals—he may have given them a piece of paper. am 


Mr. Bryce: What is the position of the Indian to that; that the land 
was given away without his sanction and without the sanction of the band? 


The Witness: The fact remains that those who wished could remain on 
the reserve. a 


Mr. MacNicou: Would the chief have the right to do that? 
The Witness: I do not think so. 4 
Mr. MacNicou: Why, should not the white people be dispossessed? | 


The Cuairman: I am reminded that it might have been the chief wha 
“arranged the arrangement”. Re 


oe 
“i 


By Mr. Castleden: f a 


Q. The white people have no title to the land; it is an illegal sale?— 
A. With this reservation that, the part surrendered for sale was a proper trans 
action. ; 4 
Q. Yes. I am talking about this individual arrangement or bargain made 
between some white persons and the Indian chief or head of the band.—A. Yes 
possibly. 7 
By Mr. Case: 
Q. What compensation was made for those who left? Were they giv 
other lands?—-A. They were given 75,000 acres to use as they wished. a 
Q. They were given 75,000 acres for something like 20,000 odd whiel 
were surrendered?—A. Yes. 


AB, 
ab 6 
- 


By Mr. Reid: ig 

_ Q. What explanation can you give for the money that is held for enfran 
chised Indians? I understood that when an Indian was enfranchised tha 
generally speaking he kept aloof from the band. Why have you this moné 
for enfranchised Indians?—A. The practice is that where there is an enfrar 
chised Indian and his family are minors, the money is retained in the departmen 
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By Mr. Case: 


Q. But you do not cut a war veteran Indian off even if he becomes 


snfranchised? He still is a member of the band and has access to the fund? 
—A. No. 7 


By Mr. Bryce: 


 Q. Are you prepared to go further and go into the grazing rights?—A. I 
vould much prefer to ieave that to Mr. Brown. , 


By Mr. Lickers: 


_ _Q. In connection with the interest on the trust fund, if it would give the 
indian a little bit of responsibility in looking after his own affairs, would 
you think it would be a good suggestion to offer each year the interest alone 
ora the trust fund to the bands so that they could work out their own budgets 
mh connection with looking after their own affairs?—A. Well, as you know 
hat interest is available to them and they do work out budgets in many cases 
is to what use they want to make of that fund. If I understand you correctly, 
fou want to take the money from Ottawa and put it in a local bank as the 
roperty of the band, to the credit of the band. If you did that they would 
et only 14 per cent interest on that amount, and another thing— 
/ Q. They do not get that now, do they?—A. They get 5 per cent. 
Q. Interest on the interest now?—A. Yes. 
Q. When that is allocated for each year they do not get. any interest on 
hat while it is here?—A. If they start. out with $50,000 in their interest account 
nd during the year they use $40,000 there is the interest on $10,000 at the 
nd of the year at 5 per cent. 
_ Q. They would not be losing any money, they would be getting 14 per cent 
' the $40,000 were transferred to them?—A. Possibly. The only difficulty I 
an see offhand is the trouble of accounting. A complete new bookkeeping 
ystem would have to be set up for each band and that involves considerable 
xpense. 
_ Q. Do not auditors go around to each agency in any event and look over 
ieir books?—-A. They would not take the responsibility for doing that unless 
rere is some change in the arrangement. I am quite sure the present staff 
duld not take on that work. | 

Q. Suppose the Indians had appointed their own auditors?—A. That would 
it up a portion of their fund. 3 


=] 


By Mr. Reid: 


ie Q. Did you say 5 per cent on the interest?—A. Yes. 
__Q. On the interest that is held?—A. On the interest that is left at the end 
the fiscal year. 


The Cuairman: And it is put back into the general fund and on that general 
nd they get 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Lickers: 


| 
| 
| Q. Of what is left at the end of the vear?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Not what you started out with?—A. Yes. Of course, the same would 
Ply if they had that money in the bank; they would get only 14 per cent on 


‘ 


.@t is left at the end of the half year, would they not? 


\ 
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ng more or less of the Six Nations who can look 
wa for an expendi- 
ure of control over their own affairs. 
es a list of expenditures which are 


Mr. Lickers: I am thinki 
after their own affairs without having to send down to Otta 


ture of $5 or something like that. 

The Wrrness: They have a large meas 
The council each month, as you know, pass 
never questioned—except very occasionally. 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. You would give them a lot m 
funds as well as making them responsible for the money, and 
if they were in a position to have the cheques signed by the ¢ 


agent. 
The CuairMan: That will go on record as worthy of consideration. 


Mr. MacNicot: Any extension of autonomy to the Six Nations will be a 
wise step. a 


By Mr. Reid: os 
Q. Why would you keep for so small a band of Indians a sum like $582.60 
for funeral account? That would bury all of the Semiamu band?—A Give me 


the full 1tem. 
Q. The Semiamu band?-—A. We haven’t got copies of that. 


ore sense of security in looking after their 
it would help them 
hief and the Indian 


+ ‘a 


. 


Q. I want to see the whole thing. This sheet does not give me all I wanted. 
I want to study this book. There are lots of question to ask.—A. Will you let 
us have the question. | _ 
Q. There may be only 277 in the band and here is a funeral account Of 
$582.—A. There is the funeral account of $25. Rentals were $582.60. 3 
Mr. MacNicov: I would like to change the subject. 
Mr. Castiepen: I was going to deal with trust accounts. - 
Mr. MacNicou: I was going to deal with the second last page of that state: 
ment, Indian receipts: \ 4g 
The CHamRMAN: Would you let the witness say a word? ! 
The Wrrness: Mr. Reid, with regard to that question you raised about 
the funeral account or referred to as being held in funeral account, if $25 was 
expended for funerals that 1s what that means—for funerals on the reserve. q 
The CHarrMAN: Would a funeral cost only $25? q 
Mr. Lickers: That is all you grant. You grant them $25 and then the 
family pays the rest of the funeral expenses. a 
Mr. Casriepen: Is the funeral conducted by an ordinary undertaker? 


Mr. Lickers: Yes. 7 

so vyNir. Gipson: There are two different types, one in a community such as th 
Six Nations, and then those in the very isolated places where they require | 
blanket usually. The Indian agent often gives them authority to get a $8 
blanket and it is a gesture by the department to the departed. q 
The CHAIRMAN: You are dealing with two different types of people entirel} 
The Six Nations are in an entirely different position. a 
Mr. BuackMore: There must be gradations all the way through. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | ge) 

_ The WITNESS: That $95 funeral account would be paid probably to 4 
indigent. The rate 1s about equal to the amount paid for indigents in wh 
municipalities. OSE eae 
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By Mr. MacNicol: | 

 Q. Let me refer to line 18 of the second last page: “Settlements re flooding: 
4c Seul $50,263.00”. Who would judge on behalf of the Indians in that area 
here the dam on the river flooded a lot of land, the water being conserved 
supply water to the English River to produce power upon that river? Who 
ould say on behalf of the Indians just what amount of money they should be 
lowed for the flooding of their land?—A. Mr. Allan would probably be the 
srson to deal with that. 

Q. I will leave that for him. On the same page, the twenty-fifth line: 
2roceeds from bonds and sales of muskrat pelts”. Would he be the right man to 
rswer that question?—A. No, Mr. Allan will be the main representative as far 
. the department is concerned. 

Q. Who will give me an answer?—A. Mr. Allan would determine the 
juitability or amount of the compensation allowed. It may be that he would 
‘lect. counsel under the authority of the Department of Justice. 

Q. Those rights will be pretty valuable to the Indians—A. Yes. 
Mr. Case: Would the Indians have a representative on the board too? 


Mr. MacNicou: Their rights would be very valuable because large blocks 
f power were being developed, and Indian land is flooded for the conservation of 
‘ater. I doubt if $50,000 is an equitable allowance. 

The Witness: The Indian is adequately safeguarded. Mr. Brown will give 
ou a statement on that type of question. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: There 1s considerable complaint among the Indians in the 
tenora, Ontario, district for not being properly recompensed for the flooding of 
aeir land. 
Mr. MacNicon: When Mr. Allan comes before the committee I shall ask 
im about this. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Brown will be here; Mr. Allan is ill. 

Mr. MacNicot: That will be all right. Line 25 deals with the item, “Pro- 
eeds from bonds and sale of muskrat pelts $39,465”. Who would be able to 
ell me what the Indians received for muskrat pelts in northern Manitoba 
etween The Pas and Cedar Lake? 

The Wrrness: Mr. Conn will give the fullest possible information. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will he come before this committee? 


The Witness: Yes. 
_ Mr. MacNicou: Now, my last question has to do with timber rentals and 
lues. I found considerable complaint on the reservation at Nipigon Lake about 
he disposal of timber. 

The Witness: Once again, Mr. Kehoe of the reserves branch will give you 
hat information. : 
_. Mr. MacNicou: That is all then until these people come before the com- 
nittee. 7 
Mr. Castimpen: As regards soldier settlement, there is the grant from the 
Soldier Settlement Board of $2,600, and the soldier settler has paid into the 
rust $2,700 I see here, new loans, $433 and salaries $1,800; repayments of loans 
sollected $7,175.93; balance of advance $367.67. What is the arrangement with 
egard to the trust fund in the Soldier Settlement Board? 
| The Wrrness: I can deal briefly with that. The $2,600 is to provide for 
salaries of men hired or in the employ of the department dealing with soldier 
settler problems. The main area where that is carried out is in the Six Nations 
‘eserve. | 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. BLACKMORE: me shouted: like to ue i aH 
d be ready to give us a ‘statement of any b 
ada. So ay we will he able to understand to what 


x The ae Yes, I suppose ae meee ae 
ion, Mr. Lickers? : i 
Mr. LicKERS: a 
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APPENDIX M 


Exact copy of Canadian Press Despatch from House of Commons, ¢overing 
pro eedings of Indian Affairs Committee, July 9, 1946. 


AF. 
ae INDIANS | 
Otrawa, July 9—(CP)—A resolution by G. H. Castleden (CCF-Yorkton), 
that) five Indians be appointed immediately to serve on the committee with 
watihing briefs, to-day was defeated after a stormy discussion at the Parliament- 
ary Committee on Indian Affairs. | 
In presenting the resolution, Mr. Castleden said:—“We don’t get a proper 
pictire of the Indian problem unless we have Indians here to listen to the 
depertmental evidence and then give us their opinion of it. The Indian hasn’t 
beer given a square deal, here is an opportunity to give him British justice”. | 
Wilham Bryce (CCF-Selkirk) supporting the resolution, said that since 
the Indian Act was going to be amended to improve the conditions of the 
Indans, “surely he has a right to sit in on this committee”. — 
“T’ve seen blind Indians starving in this country and they never should 
hav been”, he said. “If you want the Indians to have faith . . . You’ve got to 
priZ them here so they can hear what is being said’’. : 


MRE HC 118P. ? 
ADD OTTAWA INDIANS XX SAID 


Thomas Reid (L-New Westminster), who opposed the resolution, said he 
fgured Indian representation, but it did not seem to be practical at present. | 
M@g2tching brief has nothing to do with humanity or British Justice”. | 
J&P. MacNicol (PC-Toronto Davenport) opposed the notion because ther 


was note. good method of selecting representatives. There were so many Indian 
was hard to decide who should be represented. | 


cNicol said “The impression is going out all over the country that 
alone is interested in the fate of the Indians. That is the wrong, 
» are all interested in the Indians”. 7 


kness (PC/Calgary East) was opposed to the resolution because 
wasting time” to have five or eight Indians waiting around when 
ee meets only two hours twice a week”. 
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APPENDIX N 
3389-9 
House or Commons 
Thursday, J uly 11, 1946 
PRIVILEGE 


Mr. Brown—Indian A fiarrs Committee—N ewspaper Reports and H eadling 
(Essex West): Mr. § 


mbers of a special Jol 


ses of parliament, mislead Canadians 
erally and will cause grave distress to the people most 
- Indians. Ag examples I should like to quote the Toronto Evening Telegrar 
July 9, which contains this heading: 
mittee.” The Cornwall Dai er of July 10 had this head 
; Defeats motion to have Indians on ¢ 
of July 9 has this: “Reject. Indians o 
Times of July 9: 
Daily Star of July 9: 
Globe and Mail of July 10: “O 
The newspapers from western C 
hot yet on file, but it is likely 
| unless some correction is made 


I have seen the stor 
the Canadian, 


departmental case. As a courtesy we 

Yonge Indian organization, because they were in Ottawa 
can find some feasible meang of havi 
we shall be glad to reco 


t is most unfortunate that the hewspapers did not take the time 
Trouble to make 4 proper use of the Canadian Press Teport. This is not the 

vhen the Canadian Indian should be allowed to: believe that your commi 
hot doing everything in its Power to give effect to the resolution move 
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y 13 last by the Minister of Mines and Resources (Mr. Glen), the order 
eference to the committee, or desires in any way to restrict either the scope 
he character of our inquiry. I am glad to have this opportunity to assure 
house, the people of Canada generally, and Canadian Indians in particular, 
,; the work of the committee will be as thorough, as comprehensive and as 
‘ching as it is possible to make it. 

Permit me in conclusion to assure all concerned that the committee is 
ig and will do all in its power to ensure that the revision of the Indian Act 
in every sense be the Magna Carta of Canadian Indians. 


APPENDIX O 


Population 619—Agent, P. G. Lazenby 
FISHER River BANnp—A/c No. 209 


Capital Dr. Cr. 
PV ey POs Oa A AIATIOR 1. 2 ta co oieieie, dude wie es wigcaialed outs « saute $2,767 20 
WY PUMP TIOS ee Leh INs, Hinde eh RRO ot Ate ena eeie Cela IM aU 85 20: 
Mareh)3151946—-Balance? . 05 Sho. 2. tet Soe BD SBA) 5 too ldis Ga ee nc te 
$2,852 40 $2,852 40 

Interest 

Pla Pe Lote IF ALAN CO yee lylry fete distal: Gis & MTAE catia tens $ 503 62 
COM ere My LIVES VE ST CONS eT ca Si Rete Guyer an LroN Ce 163 54 
DEA Pi BUR a ie hh SEN co Bk ape ON Ci S'S ALANS ZAR Pelt gD 1010 00 
CRE SU LO Ons ee a tance a hart Cee hie ak hoe BO Ae EN Oe ral ie aetna Sect 
URE TG Le CONLEL Gh eas a cuca e whole va MEG Le ech Seal ihe A UME Ny Rog hii, Bishan ean 
March 31, 1946—Balance.........0 6.0.2. 0000. AE SOI ot RE, GER 
$767 16 $ 767 16 


Population 957—Agent, E. B. Goodman. 
Norway Hovuse RESERVE—A/c No. 428 


Interest | Dr. Ors 
PRIS ee PIANO rata aeatc ao lane be eh byaioce Kha eetus Soe ele ees $ 316 87 
GOV erie md): PEGOTESE s, Sy aencle Cite ee ate See eee ED 15 84 
COVE SY gra eee OG eo 0000 ER ee ee wT OL el 870 75 
Shares of enfranchised Indians................ $ PN ARAB C3 2 Ne bah 
March 31, 1946—Balance........5 000000000 cbs BAO ore e800) (Nee 

$1,203 46: $1,203 46 


Population 83—Agent, E. McPherson 
Str, Petrers—A/c-No. 59 


Capital Dr. Cr. 
PAAR i LOW as LATICO oe AE a Te Ae ENE hn le $47,436 64 
POG UT yd eG Gers eet et eateled ee tase Real ee ua, Picde eS 2,057 08 
ina rerr OER ae aoe a varity. es Io See cows Ao hed, 1,071 46 
Shares of transferred Indians................. Se LT OK AE Git ise grok pump ky 5 apne 
Shares of enfranchised Indians................. BOONE ee Pmt oR 
OTE DarInecne Lone vwAne Sse s fod et as ob eo Te Maan. Irs a NW oe ae 
Martech 1, 1946—Balance? 3.0.) sa le sardee: BOSE LB Daan OKT a dae gh amas 

$50,565 18 $50,565 18 

Interest Dr. 1. 
RMP Pak Pees AIA DCE G ec aur Cea, cL die eo Sue Ss $17,240 18 
[eGy Orminens MMLerestil. oc. Vos. aks showed ak ee NE CLS 3,233 84 
IMME Pia) SR LANA tle ht cry ne aS, ke Oey aa kw gets ios yrs 345: 11 
eae PORTO OTOL DS cig ch. Mei NS tae Ae Gh SE bi 2,849 21 
Rane RENE ne. AS Wirt te MU Tp a a AMEN Vd 50 00 
Reade CECEG UN NT  dieer ay reat! ee She Ce eee WP Nira aout 4 00 
Sian ate Titoh ee uN Oe Wie eee ye Vashon lentes OILS gage 663 50 
LES BT RR inte Si Mig? Age ai aN ot Ne ne 575 00 
ee UOT EMBO ORcone 2 Les eno CUD ey te Ne | Cg (os My esa ils Bee 
Interest RIMEEAOO ION = ch, es atic oe ely sae tei PASSO OS Aa he yen NS eee 
SULICE SRS ert"): ga ADR Dg fe Oe Ra oe Se I ES a SUL BS tis) Bee ae 
Building material for repairs to houses........ BAGS Se ey at ty ort 
Wintering bulls, harness, etc. .........0...00-. EZR Mins or OE bea ae a 
March: 21, 1946-—Balanee. 2, foC8l. eo ok LEO: ie ces ote 


Peguis Band also share in this Account. 
1,158 Indians. 
Agent E. McPherson. 


$24,960 84 


$24,960 84 


The population of the Peguis Band is 
They are in the Fisher River Indian Agency under Indian 
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APPENDIX P 


APPLICATION FOR COMMUTATION 


| 
TR PORES. viet 2 Poe Sin wherionn ake 2 Pew wid, Seok a aA RR formerly a membd 
cll oy SL Se I A neti aera Paar Ieee RUINS kg Band and include 


on the pay-list of the said Band with family number.................3 
MPMI IOC sce. 5 00% 5c guslepw cleo gles bin. epa0 2 lela Sieben aaiefanl ne eae nena ae | 
a White man, a half-breed, a non-treaty Indian, desire to have my share ¢ 

i 


the income of the said Band commuted to me at ten years’ purchase, unde 


Section 14 of the Indian Act, and I agree to accept the payment as fu 
satisfaction of my. claim against the funds or moneys of the said Bar 


present or prospective. 


eeoeoevneeeveestseeeoewevweeevee eee ee eo 8 ee 8 8 8 Oe 


Witness: 


ee ew © © 6 8 © © 8 O10 6 © ee 8 6 Ore es & 6 0 oe ee © 


Councillors of the 


This statement is certified as correct and payment is recommended, 


Agent. 


Form No. I.A. 504 
R.385 
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PECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE’ 
_ AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE 


INDIAN ACT 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 13 


c TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1946 


WITNESS: 


ae Brown, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Indian Affairs Branch, 
- Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


OTTAWA 
MOND CLOUTIER 
PRISER TO oe ING? S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THE SENATE, 
Turspay, 16th July, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
ointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met 
day at 11.00 o’clock a.m., the Joint Chairmen: The Honourable Senator 
*, Johnston and Mr. D. F. ‘Brown, M.P., presided. 


Rent: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senator Johnston. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Black- 
e, Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Gariépy, Gibson (Comox- 
amt), Harkness, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), Raymond 
ght), Reid and Richard (Gloucester)—15. 


In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. Ford 
‘tt; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Eric Acland, Executive 
oe to Director; M. McCrimmon, L. L. Brown, A. G. Leslie, of Reserves and 
Sts; H. M. Jones, M. E. Armstrong and F. Kehoe, Indian Affairs Branch; 


Also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
son Officer. 


“Mr. Gibson presented the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and 
vedure. 
| 
On motion of Mr. Gibson, it was 
Resolved: That the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and 
bedure be adopted. 

pexceordingly, the meeting of the Special Joint Committee on Thursday, 
. July next, will be held in camera, in order to consider and report upon the 
(ent and future agenda and procedure of the said Committee. 


|Mr. L. L. Brown, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Indian Affairs Branch, 
vartment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, was called and made a statement. 


iit was agreed that Mr. Brown will be re-called on Tuesday, 23rd July 
i, for questioning. 


“The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 11.00 
Oek a.m., on Thursday, 18th July next. 

| 

| T. L. McEVOY, 

t Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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== MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
| _ House or Commons, 
July 16, 1946. 


The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
amine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. Mr. 


~The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, Mr. Gibson will read the sixth report of the 
ibcommittee on agenda and procedure. 
_ Mr. Greson: Your subcommittee recommends that the meeting of the 
‘int committee, on Thursday, 18th July next, be held in camera, for the purpose 
' considering and reporting upon the present and future agenda and procedure 
f the committee. All of which is respectfully submitted. — BE 
_ I move the adoption of this report. 
_ Mr. Rew: I second the motion. 
| Mr. CasTLEDEN: Is there any particular reason why it should be in camera? 
ea The CuairmMaNn: It is usual when we are going to discuss our report. It is 
matter of what we are going to do in the future. We have several suggestions 
) make and those matters do not go on the record. 
| Mr. Rew: I think some suggestions to be made by members might be 
ingerous if they were carried outside and publicity given to them. I think 
‘could have a freer discussion if we discuss our future by ourselves. | 
Mr. Castiepen: This may have some bearing on our recommendations 
th regard* to carrying on if the session dies as a result of prorogation. 
' The Cuarrman: Yes, and there are other procedures that we must carry 
‘in the future. It will be an open and free discussion on how we are going 
proceed during the recess, if we are to proceed during the recess. 
_ Mr. Castiepen: We cannot proceed during the recess as we are at present 
nstituted. | | 
The Cuamman: That is right. That is one of the matters we want to 
iss. Are there any further comments? All in favour? Contrary? Mr. 
istleden is contrary. Motion carried, to adopt the report. 


- We have as a witness this morning Mr. Brown, who is one of the officials 
the department. I believe he is one of the legal advisers. I understand there 
some further questions to be asked of Mr. Leslie, but if you will permit 
Brown to be heard today we could proceed with Mr. Leslie when Mr. 


nd 


wn has completed his presentation. If that is agreeable, I will ask Mr. Brown 
come forward. 


Eo Leonard L. Brown, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Department of 
indian Affairs, called. — 


. ; By the Charman: 
_ Q. What is your full name?—A. Leonard L. Brown. “e 
~ Q. What is your official position? —A. Junior Departmental Solicitor. 


r Q. f the Department of Indian Affairs?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You are stationed where?—A. Ottawa. 
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By Hon. Mr. Johnston: | 
Q. Senior or junior—A. Junior. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long have you been with the department?—A. Eight years. 
Q. What is your particular presentation to be on this morning ?—A. Esta 
work of deceased Indians, location tickets and sale of Indian lands. 


The Cuairman: Are there any preliminary questions? 


By Mr. Reid: 


@. I have one preliminary question. What did you mean by “Tunic 
solicitor? Is there someone senior to you or is that just the status?—A. The 
are senior departmental solicitors. I suppose you would eall it a qualificati 


‘a 
s 


of the civil service. 


Q. In your own Department of Indian Affairs are you the solicitor for t 
department?—A. No, more of an administrative officer with legal training. © 
other words, there are two departmental solicitors. , 


Fad 
a | 
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By the Chairman: 


@. Are you the one in charge of the work that you are presenting he 
today ?—A. Yes. ! 


By Mr. Bryce: 

@. Are you next to Mr. Allan?—A. No, Mr. McCrimmon is betwei 

Mr. Allan and myself. a 

@. You are third in seniority in the department?—A. Well, approximate 
yes. | 


q 

aq 
By Mr. Castleden: 7 ‘ 4 
@. You have to do with reserve boundaries, the surrendering of land ar 
the sale of property, the sale of land?—A. Not quite all that, but I am givir 
the submission for the reserves section because of the illness of Mr. Allan ar 
because Mr. McCrimmon, the chief of the reserves section, has been away fe 
over two months. He is here today but he is just back and did not have tl 
opportunity to prepare for this so I am giving part of what would normal, 
be his work as well as my own in this submission. 4 


By Mr. Bryce: . 1 
@. You will deal with conservation projects that have been undertake 
by the Indian department?—A. No. Fen ty 
@. Who will deal with those? > 
Mr. Horny: Mr. Conn. 


By Mr. Castleden: j 

Q. Will we be able to get information with regard to the sale of lands, any 
reserve boundaries?—A. Yes. . 

Q. The surrender of property2—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


_* Q. That will be in your presentation?—A. Some of that will be brough 
out in my presentation. Probably there will be questions you wish to asl 
afterwards on that. 

The Cuarrman: If 


there are no further preliminary questions I would asl 
Mr. Brown to proceed. 
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The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: In the regrettable absence 
fr. Allan, the Superintendent of Reserves and Trusts, I have been asked to 
1e to you the work of the reserves section, and to answer such questions 
u may care to ask regarding our work. I shall endeavour to do so to the 
of my ability, but as my duties have in the main been concerned with 
ian estates, location tickets and the sale of Indian lands there will undoubt- 
+ be questions on other features of the work of our section which I am not 
familiar with and which I will have difficulty in answering and, in fact, may 
be able to answer immediately. 

You will appreciate as a junior officer I am more concerned with carrying 
policies than formulating them. I merely mention the foregoing so that any 
tancy on my part will not be considered as reluctance to‘answer any ques- 
s but rather what I should say on the subject before I investigate it further. 
The work of the Reserves Section of the Indian Affairs Branch may be 
marized under the following main headings: 1. Reserve Lands; 2. Indian 
is; 3. Indian estates; 4. Location tickets; 5. Timber, oil and mining; 6. 
ranchisement; 7. Band membership. I propose to outline as briefly as pos- 
e our functions under these headings. 3 


erve Lands 

Reserve lands, as the name implies are the lands comprised in the 2.210 

jan reserves across Canada, the total acreage at the present time being over 

- and one half million acres. As the Indian population of the Dominion 

in the neighbourhood of 105,000, the per capita land quota is, therefore, 

the neighbourhood of 50 acres or approximately 200 acres per average family. 

4 were all good arable land it should be adequate not only for the immediate 

ds of the Indians but sufficient to satisfy their requirements for many years 

the future at the present rate of increase in the population. In so far as 

d reserve is concerned, Canada has been just, if not generous, in her 

atment of the Indian population. 

' Problems having to do with Indian reserves are the work of the Reserves 

vision, and as they are numerous and of great variety it is impossible in a 

ef of this nature to mention them all’and it is, therefore, proposed to consider 

m under the following sub-headings:— 

(a) Acquisition of land for new reserves or as additions to existing reserves. 

- (b) Disposal of unneeded portions of reserves. 

-(c) Leasing of reserve land to either Indians or persons of white status, 

(d) Issuance of permits of occupation to persons of white status and tres- 
pass of white persons on Indian reserves. . 

(e) Granting easements and rights of way across Indian reserves. 

- (f) Survey work on reserves. 


A.A large percentage of the land set aside for Indian reserves is arable 
d good land from the standpoint of agriculture and a good deal of the remain- 
r is economically useful to the Indian and suited to their traditional require- 
ants for hunting, fishing, trapping and the practice of forestry arts. There are, 
fortunately, some Indian bands whose reserves are not large enough for their 
eds or adequate for the use to which the Indians would like to put them and 
ere has been an increasing amount of attention given to this problem. 

~ You will appreciate that with the number of reserves there are across 
nada it is impossible to make an accurate survey as to the requirements of 
| bands over a short period nor does it appear necessary to do so for in many 
ses there is ample land. There are others where we know there is a deficiency 
land or that the land is not suitable and in such cases it is the policy of the 
partment, when possible, to either secure land as an addition to the reserve 
oe 


a 
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or acquire land for a new reserve. Particularly in the more settled : 
eastern Canada it is extremely difficult to secure land and progress h 
necessarily slow. as an 
Due to the fact that a great deal of former Indian reserve land has 
surrendered and sold over the past forty or fifty years, a great many pe 
have unfortunately received the impression that the administration has { 
mitted the Indians to be gradually deprived of a great deal of their land an 
wish to show that this is not altogether a true statement of fact. In the m: 
the lands disposed of were not required by the Bands concerned and would 
least in the opinion of the administration at the date the surrenders w: 
accepted, probably never have been required by them although it is also 
that in certain cases the policy of allowing land to be sold was short-sis 
Certainly it can be definitely stated at this time that the department is 
the alienation of further lands from Indian reserves in general and is 
acquiring additional lands every year for the Indians, and I would like 
outline very briefly what steps have been taken by the department to this 
during the war years. 7 a 
Looking across Canada from east to west, in Prince Edward Island 
department acquired 1,095 acres in 1942 for an addition to the Lennox Isle 
Indian Reserve and 1,768 acres as an addition to the existing Shubenaes 
Indian Reserve in Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick negotiations are preser 
underway to add a good 500 acre farm to the Kingsclear Indian Reserve. 
Quebec the department acquired title to the extensive lands in Indian occupat 
at Oka formerly held by the Sulpician Fathers and as an addition to the prope 
new reserve there was purchased 700 acres on neighbouring Mont St. Alexis a 
source of wood supply for the Indians. Forty acres was also acquired as a W 
lot for the Indians of the Maria Reserve. In the Township of Toussaint in 
Abitibi Agency 2,290 acres were secured from the Province of Quebec for 
creation of the new Obidjiwan Reserve. The department is also at the mom 
negotiating with the Province of Quebec for seven areas to be set aside as Indi 
reserves for the Barriere Lake Band of the Maniwaki Agency, and the Abiti 
Grand Lake Victoria, Mistassini and Wasonapi Bands of the Abitibi Agen 
There are no properly established reserves in these areas and the Indians ha 
consequently been up to now in occupation of land to which they have no title. 
There have been few additions to reserves in Ontario in recent years but 
would judge that this has been due to two factors; first, that the majority of 
reserves are adequate in size and second, that it is next to impossible to acqi 
additional land adjacent to southern and central reserves which are mainly 
heavily settled areas. On some of the Ontario reserves the per capita acrea 
is small from the point of view of every Indian having an adequate farming wi 
if he desired the same, but at least on one of the largest reserves there appe 
a trend towards the small holding which may possibly indicate that many Indie 
are finding employment in the neighbouring towns and villages and are not 
dependent as heretofore on earning a living from the land. It is possible that t 
have been forced to seek employment elsewhere due to a shortage of land but} 
so we are not aware of it and I can say that in only one case of an Ontario rese 
have I personally heard complaints from Indians as to a scarcity of land. WI 
the opportunity presents itself the department has acquired additional lands ¢ 
last year we purchased an old railroad right of way across the Tyendin 
Reserve which had been a detriment to the farming community for years. | 
Inspector Arneil previously mentioned, when before you, we also brought b 
into the Moravian Reserve a 40 acre farm which had been alienated over f 
years ago on the enfranchisement of an Indian. In 1940 we acquired 3,771 a 
of land known as the Rankin Mining Location near Sault Ste. Marie for 
purpose of creating a reserve for the Batchewana Bay Band of Indians w 


~~ a 
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ollowing the surrender of their reserve some years ag 
esiding in various sections of the country. bi 1944 nee ene Pee 
gam containing 645 acres was acquired from the Province of Ontario as 
eserve for the Indians in that district and in 1945, 6,700 acres of land at Gall 
tock on the Transcontinental Railway were secured from the provincial govern- 
nent for the new Constance Lake Reserve to provide accommodation for th 
‘ndians formerly scattered along the Transcontinental Railway. Ne otiati : 
are ae under way with the Province of Ontario for the acquisition at and Wo 
| an as ‘eee nae Band of Indians in northern Ontario. 
Beaty for the’ eae nere does not for the most part appear any 
| y for the securing of additional land as the reserves are forty BeHeTaLY 
adequate to the needs of the various .bands.. I». Mane ba 574 acres were 
acquired from the fludson’s Bay Company as an addition to the Fort Alexander 
Reserve-ind in the neighbourhood of The Pas 38°55 acres were acquired for the 
Indians at Big Eddy Settlement. Also in The Pas Agency the department has 
Peed from the provincial government 2.080 acres as an addition to the Chema- 
‘hawin Indian Reserve. 
| There is one notable exception to my previous statement that lands in the 
‘Prairie Provinces are generally adequate and that is the case of the Stony 
‘Band of Alberta at Morley, Alberta. 
Tn accordance with the terms of Treaty 7 which was made in 1877 the 
Stony Band selected some 70,000 acres near Morley for their reserve and while 
the land selected may have been considered suitable for their purpose at that 
date the majority of it is a very low quality and will never maintain the Indians 
| as either a farming or ranching community. This fact has been realized for 
some time but it was not until the end of the recent World War that an oppor-. 
tunity to correct the situation arose. At the moment the department 1s on the 
point of completing the purchase of two adjoining ranch properties to the east 
of the present reserve which together comprise some 9,000 acres of good agri- 
| cultural and grazing Jand with the object of gradually moving members of the 
| Stony Band to this new Jand and under proper supervision, assisting them to 
_ develop as a farming and oraZzing community. The department. 1s also hopeful 
that further land of the same type may be acquired in the district for the Band. 
3 In British Columbia the additional lands secured by the department have 
for the most part been small holdings and a few of these are as follows:— 


In the Bella Coola Agency 390 acres were added to the Andy Cahoose 
Meadow Reserve and 160 acres to Ulkatcho No. 13 Reserve in the Lytton 
Agency; 23 acres were acquired as supplementary land for the Anderson 
Lake Band and 125 acres for the creation of a new reserve, Seton Lake 
Reserve No. 7_ In the William’s Lake Agency, 322 acres were acquired 
for the Alkali Lake Reserve No. 4 and 120 acres added to the Seymour 


Creek Reserve. | | 


In general it may be said that the department 1s endeavouring when possible 
to provide adequate reserve lands in cases where it is considered that the present 
reserves are not satisfactory and all steps taken to this end are the work of the 
Reserves Division. 

B—My second sub-heading is the disposal of unneeded portions of reserves, 
but as these portions, when disposed of become Indian lands within the meaning 
of the Act it 1s proposed to consider this phase of the work of the Reserves 
Division under the main heading “Indian Lands”. 

C—My third sub-heading is the leasing of reserve Jands to both Indians 
and persons of white status and that this has become of increasing importance 
in recent years 18 evidenced by the fact that the revenue from leases in 1945 


. 


was $331,267.33 or an sncrease of almost $85,000 from the previous year. 
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Revenue from leases has almost doubled in the past two years. There ar 
distinct types of leases to be considered :— uy a 
1. The leasing of the recognized holding of an Indian to anothey 
Indian or to a person of white status. w 
2. The leasing of band land to persons of white status with the con- 
sent of the band—that is after a surrender for leasing purposes. a 
3. The leasing of unused band land to persons of white status with- 
out the consent of the band. a 


Section 50 of the Indian Act provides in part that the Minister of Mines 
te ogo oUrces may lease for the benefit of any Indian, upon application for that. 
Purpose, the ES Ssbich he js €ntitled without such land being released or 
surrendered or in short that an Indian, subject only to the discretionary power 
reserved to the inister, may lease his Tecognized holding to ‘Whemever he 

4 ee 


By Mr. Case: ) — 


Q. Does the land become subject Lee Te 
pehesthae, renee me subject to taxation then?—A. No, it is still part 


The Cyarry ° . | 
Mee CRON eee Gentlemen, before we proceed, I do not want to spank ‘ 


Mr. Rum: It is nice that someone else is getting it. 
Mr. Casm: ] guess I was late for the first lecture, 


The Wirness: If Mr. Case would ask that later I should like to go a little 


5 Re ae customary for the parties concerned with or without the 
Miesindianva ‘ ndian agent to sign a preliminary leasing agreement which 
= bones: a oe to the department with any comment or explanation _ 
_ Pda ee Ould be made, The Reserves Division reviews the preliminary 
ag ent and if its terms are considered clear and reasonable and if the lessor 


pereen hls py the King on behalf of the Indian lessor and the lessee ig | 
p and torwarded for the lessee’s signature. On its return to the depart- 


thereat ia the ledger eh ae eee section of the treasury branch who 
, Ne term } 
eae oie ee Case, arrange for the collection of the rental 
Se. & large number of leases issued to wh; 
ye nut S white persons unde th 
of white torn (Sct and “tae questionable whether the beeline Sian vache a 
3 ; s nalan reserve js desirable. To man Indians it ] 
i ieee ae man He all the work on the Tidiants pert 
ing, Paty ae a Cash, rental fer what has cost him litt] 
hetero paid may “be presumed not to exceed one-third or Brn Ae 
cee ihe © Of what the land wil] Produce and too many Indians seem content 
Riki oS ee eee labour on their part rather than 
er OTK. Chemaelvdass. On the other hand th c 
poe eau peeling granted by this section of the Act ere of me eS 
oP , nae ie ay Incapacitated from working his land or to a@ widow 
uly of small chi ren or to elderly Indians who, through Jeasino 
White persons are enabled to insure themselves of a regular: annual nese 


4he Indian would lose the benefit of this increase 1 va 


until it has been released or surrendered to the Crown.” 
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a . 
is the case where an Indian is w eat 
take a cash rental rather pee as ae his own land but, prefers 
jblem and the answer may lie in the ed nanan an administrative 
: . ISWe ‘ He 1 uecation and. enlight 
dian himself and in the creation in him of a des! ghtenment of the 
il benefits of his land. a desire to secure for himself the 
I mentioned previous! 
served to the Atiniher af Mae ale aie to the discretionary powst 
‘Iding to anyone and I would like to cay ante ca eget ens 
, taken as a general rule that the consent Ate * Gal Le ji aerate Aa aay 
4 1s required by section 50 of the Act is acl eal of the Minister to a lease 
ver, it 18 a fact that we do refuse consent r unreasonably, within more 
| ae ea 1 refuse consent until certain changes ale made in the terms of 
| ey. Oe patel ‘All refusals are on the grounds that the terms of the pro- 
Pe ease are Tot the best ‘nterests of the Indian or the band as a whole. 
E. danagin examples of such réfusat are: b. that we will not consent to any 
pase beins executed which provides for subleasing without the consent of the 
vas /rtment and 2, that we do not favour long term leases of say 16 or 20 years 
ide for the same annual rental throughout the full term of the lease. 
to allow cubleasing at the option of the lessee it would 
mean that we would have little or no control over the type of white person 
eoming on the reserves and it has been found through experience that in the best 
interest of the Indians generally such control cannot be relaxed. 
case mentioned we have also found through experience th 
change over a period of as short as five years that the rental value of an 
Indian’s property may greatly increase. If a twenty year lease had been given 
ue for possibly 7004 
15 years, whereas this 1s not true under our present policy 
consent to long term leases when the lease provides for a review of the rental 
at the end of each five year period the rental for the subsequent five yeat period 


to be mutually agreed on at such time b 
The second type of leasing 1s that o 
While the holding of an individual Indian may be leased as outlined previously 
without a surrender, this does not apply to the common lands of an Indian 
‘n this part other- 


band and section 50 of the Indian Act provides in part ‘“oxcept 10 
wise provided no reserve Or portion of a reser 


this phase of the work a little later on as 4 involves an explanation of the 
procedure of “surrender”, which leads directly into the main heading “Indian 
Lands”. 
The third type of leasing 1s the leasing of band land without the consent 
of the band. Section 93, subsection 3, provides ; 
Whenever any land in a reserve whether held in common OF by an 
individual Indian 1s uncultivated and the band or wndividual 1s unable 


or neglects to cultivate the same, the Superintendent General (Minister) 
notwithstanding anything in this Act to the contrary, May) without a 
surrender, erant a Jease of such lands for agricultural or grazing purposes 
ror the benefit of the band or sndividual, or may employ such persons 
as may be considered necessary 0 improve or cultivate such lands during 
the pleasure of the Superintendent General (Minister) ,and may authorize 
and direct the expenditure of so much of the capital funds of the band 

;dered necessary for the improvements of such land, oF 
of such stock, machinery, material or labour as may De 
ivation OF oraZzing of the same, and in 
such case all the proceeds derived from such lands, except & reasonable 
rent to be paid for any individual holding, shall be placed to the credit 


of the band. 


= Sete an 
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uncultivated land without the necessity of securing th 


You will note that this section gives the Minister the right in his discretion. 

lease unoccupied or ; 

consent of the owner, if an individual, or without first obtaining a surrender ; 

provided in section 50 of the Act. As this is a very wide power it is exercist 

with caution and in practice there is no attempt made on the part of th 

department to lease land without the consent of the Indians, simply because 

the land is vacant. . . “<a 

However there are cases where leases are given under the Provisions 0; 

this section. One example is the case of an individual holding on a reserve 

_where agricultural] land is in demand. The Indian Owner may have secured 
hye lees a tomn_or city and temporarily given up residence on the 

Saree Wa aa arm be~oll_intents and purposes-.abandoned for several 

pte ae ae lan may Wish to lease jt but does not know the whereabouts 
lands sna: 3 a € weeds 8Towing up on the property may be polluting adjacent 
a iet n either case the department under the provisions of section 93 could 
er Pe ntoperty The lease would be a short term one, so as not to interfere 


white farms. It might be considered advisable to lease the land to white farmers 
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voting members of the band as is requi 
12 p fduired bythe Wer Rather t : g 
land idle It would be Possible for the Minister to lease the aie 
eas until such time as a surrender for lease could be taken ce 
Owever, as I stated previously, leases under thi ion 
under exceptional circumstances, and then only when the abuser oe 


The fourth Sub-headino ; ‘wor 
& 1n the work of the Reserves Divies.. : 
Over residence of Persons of white status on Indian einroel eo ee control 
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enter for surveying 4 proposed power line or for a proposed 
permission to a logging company to use the foreshore of 

ing booms, permission to traders to trade on an Indian 

f payment of treaty and annuity moneys. A special case 
bably not arise again was occasioned by the housing 
Canada during the war years. Some of the Indian 
jacent to manufacturing towns and cities where the demand 

ded the supply and we received many applications from white 

ersons to temporarily reside on Indian reserves in the vicinity of their work. 


easing land from an individual Indian for agricultural 
urposes, due to the unprecedented situation and with the consent of the 
ndians generally, permits were issued to white persons giving them the right to — 
ease houses from Indians for a one year term. If on the expiration of such term 
1o complaints as to their occupation had been received and the Indians were 
villing that they should remain, a further permit for one year was issued and so 
n. Uf any of the tenants proved undesirable their right to reside on the reserve 


ras cancelled and they were required to go elsewhere. The Pierreville Reserve 


‘near Sorel and the Caughnawaga Reserve across the river from Lachine both 
lin the Province of Quebec were the outstanding cases where permits of this 


nature were issued. 


We have also issued permits to white persons on certain reserves to rent 


i cottages from the Indians for the summer season and some Indians particularly 
in Ontario have augmented their ‘ncomes considerably by renting cottages for 


summer holiday purposes and possibly to tourists. 

lt must not be assumed that the department is permitting white people 
to move on to reserves generally. That is definitely not the case and while a 
certain relaxing of control occurred during the war years when housing condi- 
tions were very bad the control will undoubtedly be progressively tightened 
from now on to keep reserves for Indians. 

My fifth sub-heading is the eranting of easements and rights of way 
across Indian reserves. As a general statement it may be said that the Indian 
reserves must remain intact and that reserve lands in Canada are not subject 
to spoliation by white neighbours. There are three exceptions to this general 
statement, however :— . 

1. The legal process of surrendering as provided by sections 49 and 

54 of the Indian Act. 

2. The taking of land for public purposes as provided by section 
48 of the Indian Act. | | 
3 Enfranchisement under section 110 of the Indian Act. 


It is with the second exception that I wish to deal at the moment as it 
is the only one actually coming under the main heading “Reserve Lands”. 
The other two exceptions will be reviewed further on. 
Under section 48 of the Act land on an Indian reserve may be taken 
without a surrender having been given by the Indian owners. . 
(a) for the purpose of any railway, road, public work or work designed 
for any public utility with the consent of the Governor in Council, 


(b) by any company OF municipality or legal authority having statutory 
powers either Dominion or Provincial for taking or using land or 
any interest in lands without the consent of the owner with the con- 

sent of the Governor in Council and subject to the terms and conditions 


imposed by such consent. 


~The Reserves Division is quite frequently required to deal with alienations 


arising under this section, the commonest example in the past being land 
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required by the railways of Canada and the most common example to-¢ 
being land required for widening and straightening of roads, and rights of y 
for power transmission lines or for sewer or pipe lines in cases where resery 
adjoin towns or cities. an 

It should not be assumed that under this section land is taken from the 
Indians without their receiving something in return, The section also- 
vides that adequate compensation must be paid to the band or to the individual, 
of the band affected, In practice a company, such as the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, may require a portion of a reserve for purposes of Spur to a mai 
line, for a wye or for a siding and in such cases applies to the department fo 
permission to go on the reserve with a survey party. This permission is always 
granted and the company are advised to enter into negotiations with the couneil 
of the band for band lands affected and with individual Indians for any 
individual holdings and. to present to the department. signed agreements made 
between the Indians concerned and the company as to the compensation to be 
paid for the land to be alienated. If the company and the Indians cannot agree 
on the compensation section 48 of the Act provides for arbitration proceedings _ 
in a like manner as in ordinary cases outside the reserve, and T may add that 


< 


The sixth sub-heading is Survey work on reserves. Any survey work 
required in connection with Indian reserves is arranged by the Reserves Division 
through the medium of the Surveys Branch of the Department of Mines and _ 
Resources. While the majority of eastern Canada reserves have been surveyed, ¥ 
unfortunately this is not true of the western provinces and British Columbia ~ 
and particularly in recent years, when the Department is endeavouring to extend — 
the operation of the location ticket System on reserves where it has heretofor 
not been in force, this lack of internal Surveys has been most embarrassing, 
There are severa] reasons why interna] Surveys of reserves have not been carried a 


In the first place the idea of having a recognized uni 4 
foreign to the Indian in the early days. While he was principally following the ” 
pursuits of trapping and fishing he customarily required only sufficient land for 


eastern Canada but in the west has been much more recent and has yet to come | 
in many of the more northern and unsettled districts. At the date many of the’ 7 
western eserves were created it was probably considered unnecessary to put — 


~ particularly when it was not apparent that there was an urgency in the matter _ 
and when many of the Indians did not want their reserves Surveyed. . 

The third factor J have just mentioned, namely the opposition of certain of 
the Indians to survey work on their Teserves. Although this may come as some- _ 
what of a Surprise to many of you, there are to-day, and not necessarily in the 
remote sections of the Dominion, bands that still fee] that to allow their land to 
be surveyed is the first step taken by the Government to deprive them of such 
land. That such an understanding of the matter is 100 per cent inaccurate you and © 
I know but unfortunately they do not and cannot be convinced in the error of 
their thinking, and this fact undoubtedly did in the past hold up some interna] 


- 
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surveys. It should not have, when the survey was in the interest of the band as a 
whole, and in one case in mind in Ontario, where very strong opposition was met 
last year, surveyors are presently at work despite the -protests of the band. 
: There is no question but that a long range plan of internal survey work 
should be carried out in the interests of efficient administration and while I can- 
not state as a fact that any such plan has as yet been formulated, considerable 
attention has been given to the matter and were it possible to place such a long 
range plan in effect immediately, we would now have one. It is impossible for 
the department to properly carry out the provisions of the Indian Act as they 
| relate to location tickets, leases or Indian estates without having accurate sur- 
'veys of the lands involved, and if these provisions of the Act are to be fully 
carried out, as they should be and were obviously sntended to be, it is absolutely 
necessary that steps be taken to survey the lands involved. It is also essential 
| that many of the reserves on which there are internal surveys be resurveyed, for 
| the original surveys are so old as to be meaningless on the ground, in that neither 
| the Indian agent nor an Indian can in nine cases out of ten, to-day locate the 
internal subdivision lines. This is particularly true of many of the reserves in 
_ Ontario where the surveys may have been made 50 or 60 years ago and where in 
_ many cases the survey was +n 200 acre lots, whereas to-day these 200 acre parcels 
are divided into holdings of various sizes. 

It is not considered that much can be. done at the present to implement the 
surveys of reserves for unfortunately the Surveys Branch of our department has 
not on its staff sufficient surveyors to do more than a small fraction of the work 
required nor is it possible to-day to secure the services of outside surveyors for 
they are greatly in demand. Up till 1936, the Department of Indian Affairs had 
a survey staff among its personnel but following the amalgamation in 1936, 
creating the Department of Mines and Resources, this staff was incorporated 
in the present Surveys Branch of the department. The services of this branch 
are at the disposal of all other branches of our department and up to this year 
there has only ‘been one feld man on the staff whose time has been for the most 
‘part confined to surveys on Indian reserves. When survey work is required and 
the Surveys Branch has not a surveyor available it is necessary to seek the ser- 
vices for surveyors elsewhere and, particularly to-day, this is not easy to do 
unless you plan well in advance. | 

Ii is the feeling of the Indian affairs officials that the loss of the survey ~ 
personnel in the 1936 amalgamation has not facilitated the work of the reserves 
section. It is not meant to suggest that we do not receive excellent co-operation 
from the Surveys Branch. We have always received the utmost assistance when 
we require it, but having the survey staff with whom you are working in a differ- 
ent building and under a different director is not the same thing as having them 
in the next office to you. When the survey staff was attached to the former 
Department of Indian Affairs, a certain amount of the administrative work 
leading up to actual surveys was handled by this staff who, by reason of the 
fact that they were working right in the department, knew the administrative 
problems that were being met from day to day. That is not the case now and 
in practice the Indian Affairs Branch officials, who are not qualified surveyors, 
do most of the planning of what shall be done and the Surveys Branch simply 
arrange for the men to carry out the plan and issue the technical instructions. It 
has been suggested that if and when a long range plan for necessary survey work 
is formulated possibly a qualified surveyor might be taken on the staff of the 
Indian Affairs Branch and serve as a liaison officer between our branch and the 
Surveys Branch. Such an official could formulate the year’s work during the 
winter months and spend the outdoor season on reserves settling the many small 
survey problems that arise through transfer of property by deed or through the 
division of property on the death of the owner. 
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Tt is also considered that the necessity of relying on 


surveyor will come to their reserve during a certain period to perform badly 


It is embarrassing to branch officials to promise the Indians of a reserve that a : 


needed survey work and later on have to advise that the work will have to be~ | 


the work. His sudden death came at a time when there was no possible chance . | 
of securing another man this summer. The Survey season in Canada is so short i | 
also that unless a fairly large number of surveyors are available, not much can — 


should be in the government service and available when needed. 


My second main heading is Indian lands and as defined by section 2 of 4 
the Indian Act “Indian Lands” means any reserve or portion of a reserve 
which has been surrendered to the Crown. Before proceeding to any review of a 


the Indian lands work, it is considered essential to discuss the meaning of the 


term “surrender”? which is of major importance in the administration of Indian a 


leserves. 


their interest in a Teserve or part of a reserve to the Crown for such purposes 


as are permitted under the Indian Act as, for instance, for the sale of the land, {® 


for the leasing of the land, for the sale of the timber on the land or for the leasing 
of the mineral rights thereon. | 
Where lands comprising part of an Indian reserve are in excess of present 
or anticipated requirements the band may deem it desirable to convert its 
surplus lands into cash or to utilize them to secure revenue for the use and benefit 
of the band. If a band has expressed a wish to surrender property, the wish 
being usually ascertained by securing an expression.of opinion from the council, 
a formal surrender document is presented to them at an open meeting of all 
voting members of the band, that is all male members of full] age of 21 years, 
called for the express purpose of considering the question of surrender. To be 


approved the surrender must have received an affirmative vote from a clear 


majority of all the voting members of the band and if approved it must be 
accepted by the Governor in Council before it takes effect. When a surrender 
has been approved by the Indians and accepted by the Governor jn Council, 


the land surrendered must then be disposed of in accordance with the terms of. 


the surrender itself, the Order in Council accepting it and the provisions of the 
Indian Act. A surrender is then a release to the Crown by the Indians of their 
interest and may be either an outright release as, for instance, a surrender for 
sale or may be a limited release as, for instance & surrender for leasing purposes 
for a term of 21 years. Under section 50 of the Indian Act no part of a reserve 
may be sold, alienated or leased until it has been released or surrendered to 
the Crown and as shown above such release or surrender must be approved by 


& majority of the voting members of the band. Despite this fact, however, 


there has been on many occasions an unfortunate tendency to blame the depart- 
ment for either having taken a surrender or having failed to secure one and 
[ would, therefore, like to emphasize the point that, when a surrender has been 
yiven, it has been given voluntarily by the Indians and that if a band does not 


A surrender is simply a release by the Indians of any particular band of, | 
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ish to vote on a surrender, or having voted has refused a surrender, the depart- 
ent has no option but to accept the band’s expression of opinion as the final 
ord on the subject at that time. 

There has also been a great deal of criticism directed at the department 

‘om time to time for allowing so much of the one time Indian reserves to be 
wrendered and sold. There has been a very definite change in policy with 
pgard to surrenders of Indian reserves and it may be definitely stated that at 
lis date the policy of the department is against further surrenders being given, 
xcept in certain unusual circumstances. That this policy was not followed 
the past is quite evident from the fact that, without attempting to quote an 
etual figure, over two million acres of one time reserve lands have been disposed 
f following surrenders since 1867. Viewed from the standpoint of present day 
olicy, the conversion of unused land into cash, if not short-sighted, in many 
stances was at least unfortunate, for every effort is being made to interest 
ne Indian in farming and in establishing himself on his reserve on a recognized 
nit of land and it has been discovered that if such aim is carried out to 
onclusion on certain reserves ultimately there will not be sufficient land for 
ll. However, it is not. altogether fair to criticize the disposal of the land 
urrendered and sold without considering the reasons for it and the viewpoint 
hat the administration of the early days must have had. 
In many instances the area originally set aside for use of a band was 
xtremely large, in fact far larger than was required by the bands. As the 
istrict became settled it was only to be expected that the time would come 
when the best land in the vicinity of the reserve having been taken up for 
lettlement further settlers would look with envious eyes at the good lands in 
he neighbouring reserve being put to little or no use by the Indians. Ultimately 
he time came when the Indians and the Department of Indian Affairs were 
pproached with a view to white settlers securing portions of this land. In 
nany@cases, and perhaps in the majority of cases, the Indians were quite 
yrepared to surrender parts of their reserve for sale. The department of that 
ate obviously did not see any need for the Indians to have so much land and 
robably seeing no neccessity for retaining land they were not using and 
referring to have band funds from which they could expect yearly interest 
hayments, considered it in the Indians’ interest to replace unused, land with 
4 cash credit at Ottawa which could be used for the general welfare of the 
jand in many ways. It was inevitable that in certain cases the portion 
surrendered and sold was the very land best suited to the present-day agri- 
sultural needs of the Indians and that the portion retained and being used 
xy the Indians at that date should now be of little value to them, when the 
settlement. of the country has forced them to give up their traditional pursuits 
yf hunting and fishing and turn to their reserve lands for a living. The majority 
bf the surrenders in eastern Canada, as might be expected, came at an early 
jJate and the western surrenders are much later in point of time and coincide 
yenerally with the various land booms that have occurred in western Canada. 
and the development that have resulted in western Canada becoming one of 
the world’s great wheat growing areas. 

While there may be reserve lands at this time that are not being used 
by the Indians, and we know there are such lands for we are continually 
receiving enquiries from white persons regarding them, as stated previously, 
it is not generally the policy of the department to consider accepting surrenders 
of such land for sale. There are circumstances under which the general policy 
of the branch would not. be followed and where, if the Indians were willing to 
sive a surrender, it would probably be accepted. One instance would undoubtedly 
be where existing reserve land was not being used by a band and was not well 
suited to any attempt by the department to assist the band in utilizing it. In 
such a case it might be considered advisable to take a surrender and sell the 
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land with the object of acquiring additional land more suited to the require 
Bs ments of the Indians. We have had an example of this in the past years. 

mentioned previously that in Manitoba 2,080 acres had been secured from th 
province as an addition to the Chemahawin Indian Reserve, but I purposel 
avoided any reference then to the fact that this acreage was received on a 
exchange of land withthe provincial government. The Chemahawin Ban 
hold five reserves and one of these, Poplar Point Reserve No. 32F, was situate 
in the middle of a provincial fur development area and was not easily accessibl 
to the Indians from their other land. It was suggested that an exchange 0 
land might be to the advantage of both the Indians and the province an 
following negotiations the Indians surrendered the reserve in question containin 
446 acres and received on an exchange with the province 2,080 acres adjoinin 
Chemahawin Indian Reserve No. 32B. It is considered that the Indians profite 
by the exchange. 

Other instances where a surrender might be considered would be small 
relatively unimportant parts of reserves cut off from the main reserve of a 
band by intervening white land or in-the case of British Columbia possibly 
some of the very small reserves of which there are a great number and which 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be said to be required in the future 
development of the Indians of the band in question. There are other cases 
where a surrender might be given and accepted on the grounds that the intended 
use after surrender and alienation would be to the general interest of the band 
as a whole as, for instance, allowing an irrigation company to cross a reserve 
with an irrigation canal from which the Indians could secure badly needed 
water. Irrigation projects in general would be of great assistance to various 
reserves in western Canada and if land was required for such projects tes 
highly probable it would be civen by a surrender of the band with the consent 
of the Governor in Council. While the policy at the present is against surrenders 
‘t must not be assumed that surrenders will not be given and acceptediin the 
future.’ What is meant is that the advisability of taking a surrender in any 
particular case is very carefully reviewed by both the field officials and the 
branch officials from every possible angle and unless it can be clearly seen 
| to ‘be in the interests of the Indians they will not be permitted to surrender 
the land even though they be willing to do so. 

Assuming a surrender to have been given by the Indian owners and accepted 
by the Governor in Council, ‘what procedure does the department follow in dis- 
posing of the land surrendered? If it is a surrender for lease in all probability 
the reserves service will arrange through the Indian agent for the reserve in 
question to advertise the property for lease by tender in certain cases or in 
other cases to simply post notices in the neighbourhood that the land is open 
for leasing on application to the department. If it is grazing land the lease 
will be for grazing purposes only, subject to payment of a yearly rental per 
acre, and if for agricultural purposes in western Canada the lease will be on a 
‘crop share basis calling for yearly payment of usually one quarter share of all 
crops grown on the land. In certain cases where the land is highly desirable 
and we know there will be keen competition the land may be offered for lease 
_ by tender on a one-quarter crop share basis plus a cash bonus per acre. During 
| the term of the leasing surrender if it is a limited one the department’s aim is 

to secure for the Indians the best possible revenue from the land, the said - 
revenue being credited to the revenue account of the band at Ottawa. 

It may be of importance to point out to you one advantage that a band 
may secure through a surrender for lease. On the Muskoday Reserve in Sas- 
katchewan the Indians last year surrendered for lease for a 10-year period only 
3,200 acres of good land which they were not using. It was advertised for 
lease by tender on a quarter crop share plus cash bonus basis and has all been — 
taken up by white farmers residing in the district. | 
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B __ The soil is said to be excellent but as the cost of breaking it was estimated 
C be high and heavy machinery would be required, there was little expectation 
1 the Indians themselves making use of it. However, as I mentioned previously 

she surrender was for 10 years only and therefore at the expiration of such term 
she Indians of the band will have available for agricultural use 3,200 acres 
of well cultivated land as well as money in their band funds. 

* ‘The surrender given may be for the disposal of timber, oils or minerals and 
this phase of the work of the Reserves Section will be discussed later on under 
he heading “Timber, Oil and Minerals”. Surrenders for sale predominate or 
at least have in the past and while there is a tendency for the work under this 
phase to decrease in recent years, it has occasioned the branch officials in the 
past a great deal of work. As an example of a typical surrender of land for sale 
we might take almost any one of the western surrenders as, for instance, Beaver 
Indian Reserve No. 152° in the Province of Alberta which was surrendered 
or sale by the Indians. Following the acceptance of the surrender by Order in 
Council, the area was offered for sale by public auction on terms of one-tenth 
eash down and the balance in nine consecutive annual instalments with interest 
at 5 per cent and as it is very high class farming land almost the entire reserve 
was disposed of at the auction. Following the receipt of tenders and their 
acceptance sale contracts were forwarded to the respective purchasers for signa- 
ture and when returned and executed by the department the sale accounts were 
set up in the accounts branch, and during the term of the contract all collections 
on the sale were made by the Indian agent on advice from the accounts branch. 
As received at Ottawa from the Indian Agent payments on account of principal 
were placed to the credit of the capital fund of the band and payments on 
account of interest to the revenue fund of the band. 

: As was almost invariably the case in western land sales much of the land 
which was sold in quarter section units was purchased by persons who were 
speculating and had no intention of farming themselves, and during the first 
years after the auction the sale accounts were reviewed very carefully each year 
with a view to seeing that the proper yearly instalments of principal and interest 
were paid, and that if they were not paid the reasons for the purchaser’s failure 
Cy do so were investigated. If he was a farmer and on the land there might 
x several reasons for his inability to pay and in nearly every case he would be 


ven a chance to make good the following year or atleast pay something on 
Account. On the other hand, if it was evident from the agent's report that the 
purchaser was a speculator and was simply endeavouring to avoid paying 
“macre than the cash down payment before he could find a purchaser short 
-sarift was given to him in most cases, and unless he lived up to the terms of his 
sale contract the department took action to cancel the sale and repossess the 
land in accordance with the jurisdiction to that end vested in the Minister 
under section 64 of the Indian Act. Following repossession of such land if a 
new purchaser could ‘be found the land was usually sold to him without the 
necessity or readvertising provided the price offered was considered reasonable 7 
under the circumstances. If no purchaser was immediately available the agent 
would be requested to try to find a tenant who would farm the property on a 
- erop share basis, thus ensuring that until a purchaser could be found the land 
would be earning revenue for the Indian owners. During the period between 
the signing of the sale contract and payment in full thereunder the property 
may have been assigned one or more times and in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 56, 57, 58 and 59 of the Indian Act, the Reserves Division would 
‘eonsider the assignment and, if acceptable, register its particulars in registers 
kept for that purpose as well as taking steps to see that the change in ownership 
was entered in the accounts branch. 
68690—24 
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Following payment in full under a sale contract a purchaser or his assigne 
is entitled to receive letters patent from the Crown covering the propert 
purchased and this also is the work of the Reserves Division and while n¢ 
presenting any great difficulty in itself is a sufficiently involved procedure as t 
require considerable time and attention. Following the issue of the patent it: 
mailed to the registrar of titles in all provinces where the lands titles system 
in effect and to the patentee in all other provinces. During the war years, wit 
farm produce bring an unusually high price and the various war industries offe1 
ing high wages, a great many purchasers, who had fallen in arrears durin 
the depression years, seized the opportunity to pay out their sale contract 
with the result that the work cf the Reserves Division staff in connection wit 
issuing letters patent was more than doubled at a time when it was shot 
handed. Last year alone in the neighbourhood of 250 letters patent were ilssuec 

In some cases portions of reserves surrendered for sale were not of £00! 
quality or were undesirably located and were not sold at the auction nor fo 
many years after and these lands presented a considerable amount of work fc 
the branch officials and the Indian agents in that every effort was made to hav 
them earn some revenue by securing tenants on crop share basis or in som 
cases if the land was only suitable for grazing, at a cash rental per acre 
During the war years when the farmer was recelving good prices for his crop 
many of them seized the opportunity to acquire these inferior parcels of lan 
for pasture or other purposes and we were fortunate enough in many cases t 
dispose of quarter sections at prices higher than it was ever expected they woul 
bring and for the most part in western Canada we have very httle unsolc 
land on our hands at this time. In all cases where an application is receivec 
for land which has not previously been sold or which has been under leas 
for a good many years following cancellation of a sale contract, 1t is the 
present practice of the branch to secure an appraisal either from the agent fo: 
the district or sometimes, if they are available, from field officials of the 
Soldier Settlement Board and the offer received is considered in the light of suck 
appraisal and also in the light of the revenue that has been earned by the 
property while under lease over the preceding years. In many eases the value 
of the land arrived at by capitalizing the revenue derived over 4 
years on a 5 per cent basis exceeds the appraised value and we have al 
the view that we will not sell in such cases and that it is in the interes 
band to receive a yearly rental until a fair price for the land is offered. 

I do not think there can be much criticism of the manner in whic 
rendered land has been sold by the department, and although in one or 
instances it has been claimed that the prices received were low these allegatict 
were considered unwarranted in the light of appraisal reports that had bee 
made by entirely disinterested appraisers. For the most part I would say that 
in recent years, at any rate, the department drives a hard bargain and is most 
insistent that purchasers of land live up to the terms of their contracts and I 
can assure you that many of our purchasers think so as is shown by corres- 
pondence on our files. We are continually being accused of asking more for 
ies Indian reserve land than other land in the vicinity is bringing in 
on sales. 

My third main heading is estates. The administration of the estates of 
deceased Indians presents one of the most complex features of the work of the 
Reserves Section and it must be quite frankly admitted that in this phase of 
the department’s work there has been a regrettable absence of administrative 
action up to quite recent years. | pel 
_ __Under the provisions of the Indian Act the Minister of Mines and Resources 

1s given sole jurisdiction over the estates of deceased Indians, and it must be 
assumed, therefore, that it was the intention of Parliament that the Department 
of Indian Affairs, and its successor the Department of Mines and Resources, 
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ld actively supervise the administration of estates but little real effort 
lo so is apparent from the records prior to 1938, and before going further 
the matter I think it is advisable to consider some of the reasons for this 
: of effort. | 7 
‘In the first place, this work 1s necessarily of a legal nature and should, 
‘efore, be carried out by persons with legal training. It is not apparent, 
ever, that prior to 1939 any person with legal qualifications was specifically 
ened to this phase of the work alone, and while it is true that at all times — 
| department had a solicitor on the staff his time was to a large extent 
en up by the legal problems arising in the work of the department as a 
yle, and in so far as we can tell it was only in particular cases where some 
tentious point arose that his services were called on and that he actively 
cerned himself with estate administration. 

In the second place, the administration of earlier years may have considered 
t it was adequately fulfilling the functions imposed on it by the Indian Act. 
| do not today consider this to have been the case. Sections 25 to 33 
lusive of the Act are those having to do with the descent of property and 
erally speaking under the said sections the Minister of Mines and Resources 
olaced in the same position as a judge of a Surrogate Court in that he and 
alone may approve the wills of Indians and issue letters probate or letters of 
ministration. It is the contention of the department today that the Indian 
t gives the Minister of Mines and Resources far wider powers, however, 
in any Surrogate Court judge possesses and it 1s possible, as I mentioned 
viously, that the administrative officers of earlier years did not have this 
aception of the powers of the Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. 
Twenty years ago if an Indian died and his will was forwarded to the 
partment of Indian Affairs at Ottawa it was the practice for the Deputy 
perintendent General of Indian Affairs, or some senior official acting on his 
half, to sign a simple form stating that the last will and testament of the 
dian who died on such and such a date had been approved. The agent was 
en advised that the will had been approved and in a great majority of the 
ses, in so far as departmental records now show, that was the end of the 
atter in so far as we now know. In some cases a dispute apparently arose 
ong the heirs as to the division of assets or the proper interpretation of 
me clause in a will and the Indian agent may have referred the problem 
dispute back to the department. In such cases the estate was then referred 
the departmental solicitor who advised the agent on the legal aspects of 
e problem and usually outlined the proper course to be followed in the 
Iministration. In short the department of that day was actually functioning 
a very similar manner as does the provincial court having jurisdiction over 
stamentary matters in that the executor was given the carriage of the 
{ministration and more or less left to his own devices as to how he should 
toceed. If he were uncertain on any point of law he could come to the 
spartment for assistance. | 
Tt is our opinion today that the Indian Act was never intended to limit the 
irisdiction of the Minister and the department to this extent and that it is 
sential to the proper administration of estates that he should have wider powers 
ad that the department should, when it is considered necessary and advisable, 
stively supervise and direct the course of administration of an estate. It is 
‘ficult to see how it can be stated that the Minister is confined solely to 
pproving wills and issuing letters of administration or probate when there are 
ach sections in the Act as section 25, subsection 3, where the Minister is to 
all land devised to a white person and pay the benficiary in cash; section 28, 
there the Minister is authorized to make such general regulations and orders 
1 particular cases as he considers necessary to secure the satisfactory adminis- 
ration of estates; and section 32, subsection 2, which gives him very wide powers 
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has such wide powers with regard to estates of white persons as those a 
mentioned and it must, therefore, have been the intention of Parlamen th 
give the Minister of Mines and Resources much closer supervision over estates 
I regret if I have been over lengthy in the foregoing but before actually 
_ discussing the estate problem as we are faced with it at the department to-day 
I wish to make it quite clear that the department has not always had the same 
concept of its duty in this connection, or if it has, that the carrying out of the 
duty is now radically different to what it was some years previous, © — __ 
The administration of estates is as previously stated carried out in -accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 25 to 33 inclusive of the Indian Act and J 
propose to outline briefly to you how we handle the typical estate. As soon as 
possible after the death of an Indian the agent for the reserve in question is 
expected to make enquiry as to whether there is a will in existence and if there 
is one to secure it and take steps to have completed our departmental form of 
application for probate or administration, a copy of which is attached hereto as 
Appendix “Q”. As you will note the form when completed provides a concise 
record of the date of death, heirs, assets and debts together with an affidavit as 
to the date of death and an affidavit of execution of the will if there is one. This 
departmental form together with the original will is then forwarded to the 
department by the agent with such comments as to the assets, heirs or debts that 
he feels may be of assistance to the department together, in certain cases, with 
suggestions as to the course the administration might best pursue. Letters 
_ probate or letters or administration, as the case may be, are then issued and 
returned to the agent with the department’s comments as to how the executor 
or administrator should proceed to the payment of debts and distribution of 
assets. ie 4 
In the simple case we may merely advise that, as everything appears in 
order, on payment of debts the assets may be turned over to the heirs in aeccord- 
ance with the terms of the will or if it is a case of intestacy advise who are the 
heirs and what are their respective interests. If the assets are difficult of 
division we May suggest to the executor or administrator how we consider a 
proper division can be made or suggest that the heirs be consulted and a plan 
for distribution be submitted to us for consideration and approval. In short, 
we do not, as would the provincial courts, simply place the carriage of the 
administration in the hands of an executor or administrator and do nothing» 
further unless direction on a certain point is requested. We enter the picture 
at the very start and. in fact, the Indian agent in most cases enters it before 
the executor or administrator is appointed by making comments or suggestions _ 
in the first letter referring the estate to the department. This is encouraged — 
for while branch officials have a wide experience in estates in general the Indian 
agent in question knows the people and the property and is in a better position — 
than anyone else to comment on the particular circumstances of each estate. 
It may properly be asked why we do not allow the executor or administrator 
to have the complete carriage of the administration in the same manner as would — 
an executor. or administrator of an estate of a white person. If we did this it 
1s submitted that there would be few cases where it would be properly done and~ 
that in the long run the department would be called upon to step in and untangle — 
estates which in the beginning, with proper supervision, would have presented 
no distribution problem. JT venture to say that few or any of you gentlemen, 
other than those of you who are lawyers, would undertake the duties of executor — 
to an estate without securing legal advice as to the steps to be taken and in~ 
practice placing a great deal of the actual detail of the administration in the — 
hands of your legal adviser. Tf gentlemen of your position and experience are | 
hesitant to act on your own how much less chance has the average.Indian to 
successfully admir\ster an estate lacking as he does your education and eeot 
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ce. There are Indians who have admirably carried out the duties of an 
diministrator and who, if they were reappointed to other estates 
would be given almost a free hand but they are the exception rather 
n the rule and the average Indian is not fitted to carry out the obligations of 
executor without close supervision nor will he seek legal advice as to how he 
yald act. I cannot off-hand recall a single estate in my experience where an 
lian executor or administrator has consulted a solicitor for advice. In practice, 
wefore, it has been found almost essential that the department actively super- 
e the administration of estates. . 

The present administration has more and more frequently in the past two or 
‘ee years received complaints over the delay in dealing promptly with estates 
‘erred to the department. and I think that our position and the main reasons for 
» delay should be clearly set out. 
In the first place it is a rare occasion when we can deal with any estate 
rently referred to us without the necessity of securing information with regard 

other estates. As I mentioned previously little emphasis was placed on estate 
ministration in years gone by with the result that many of the Indian agents 
ok the line of least resistance and either settled the estates themselves or left 
e entire matter to those concerned. It was only in certain agencies—largely 

Ontario—that the agents made any real effort to refer estates to the depart- 
ent, and even then for the most part the department merely approved the will 
‘suggested how distribution should be made in the case of an intestacy and 
ade no effort to follow up and see that the estate was properly administered and 
e assets distributed. Many of our estate files merely disclose only that a man 
ed and that his will was approved and contain no record of his assets or what 
sposition was made of them. It is a fact that in certain agencies more estates 
ave been referred to the department in the past seven years than in the entire 
eriod before that date. 
When an estate is referred to us including land in its assets one of the first 
‘eps is to check the ownership ofthe deceased and as often as not that is where 
ae delay and trouble commences. If the deceased lived on a reserve where the 
yeation ticket system, as we call it, is in effect it is an easy matter to check the 
itle, but in many cases we find that the land claimed as the deceased’s may be 
egistered in the name of his father or brother or even some one not a relative. 
Ve then try to find in our records the estate of the father or brother or a deed 
rom the person in whose name the location ticket stands, but in far too many 
ases there is no record and it is then necessary to write the Indian agent and 
mdeavour to have him supply the missing details or documents. It is not at all 
wicommon for the branch to secure particulars on several unadministered estates 
yefore we can verify to our satisfaction that the deceased Indian, whose estate Is 
yefore us, is actually the owner. 
| It may be said, why do you go to all that trouble when no one has ever 
yjuestioned the deceased’s right to the property? There are two answers to that, 
she first that if we are to serve the function of a registry office for Indian titles, 
as contemplated by the Indian Act, we cannot record anyone as the owner of 
land without satisfying ourselves that he is entitled to ownership. The second 
is that it is our duty to see that those entitled to property under an estate get it 
and we know from experience that in many cases this has not followed as a 
matter of course. It is rather a strange feature of many of the old estates, which 
we open up at this date, that an Indian entitled to a share of property, and 
knowing that he was so entitled, did nothing to secure it and allowed it to be 
used and held for years by someone not entitled there to. In certain cases it was 
obviously indifference and in others it arose through the absence of the heir 


from the reserve and the fact that on his return the person in possession would 
‘the picture at this date any 


not give it up. Invariably when we come into 
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heir who considers he did not receive his full share immediately makes claim t¢ 
it. You will appreciate the tangle that we often uncover and must straighter 
out before we can proceed, Fo 
The second main reason for delay is undoubtedly shortage of staff both in 
the field and at Ottawa. When increased attention was given to estates in 1938 
the volume of estate work being referred to the department was not large. How- 
ever, the increased attention inevitably meant an increase in the volume of 
work coming in and in no time at all it had assumed alarming proportions. To 
offset this an officer with legal training was added to the Reserves staff and 
placed on estates work alone, and had matters remained as they then were some 
at least of the present delay would have been avoided. However, the war com- 
mencing shortly thereafter brought increased work to the division and this 
coupled with the retirement within a two year period of the three senior officials 
_ under the Superintendent of Reserves and Trusts meant that the work of the 
division had to be reallocated among a depleted staff and that everyone was 
asked to assume additional duties. That situation prevailed up to the end of 
the war for although some additions were made to the staff it was not possible 
to secure adequate staff replacements. The increased attention being given to 
estates work therefore suffered a set back early in the war years but unfortun- 
ately before that happened we had impressed on the Indian agents the necessity 
of referring all estates to the department and at the very time we were least in 
& position to handle it the estate correspondence doubled and tripled. Further- 
more, many of the Indians became aware that there was some attention being 
given to estate matters and commenced a steady flow of correspondence on 
grievances many years old involving for the most part unadministered estates. 
I regret that I have been overly lengthy in pointing out the reason for the delay. 
at Ottawa but I wish to impress upon you that under the circumstances prevail- 
ing we did the best that we could, and little as that may have been in terms of 
volume it meant overtime work in many cases. 

There is also delay in the field due to the Indian agent being asked to do 
more than any one man can accomplish. An agent’s work does not finish when 
he seeures the particulars of an estate, has our departmental form completed and 
forwards it to the department. He is quite apt to receive a reply asking him to 
uncover particulars with regard to old estates or ascertain what division was 
made of a piece of land years before. Then it is considered advisable in many > 
cases to appoint him administrator of the estate of an Indian who has died intes- 
tate and he then must concern himself with various administrative problems. 
In many cases also he is asked to measure land, appraise farm property and 
perform many other functions to do with estates and the lands involved. In the 
meantime he has all his regular agency duties to perform and is probably being\ | 
asked to do certain things almost daly by other sections of our branch. Ts it any 
wonder that there is often delay in the field, when the only assistance many of the 
agents get is from a stenographer and often a part time one at that. 

Tt may well be asked what steps are being taken or should be taken to 
remedy the undesirable situation prevailing. At Ottawa we have within, the 
past few months added a junior departmental solicitor to the staff, a principal 
clerk who has had years of experience in one of the field offices and a junior 
clerk. We have also for the first time during the war years adequate stenographic 
help. Whether these additions will result in the estates work being brought 
up to date in the near future is questionable as it is too early as yet to get a 
clear picture of the matter. J think I am in a position to definitely state that 
should more assistance be needed on the estates work it will be provided as 
the department is most anxious that this phase of the work be implemented 
and prove of real benefit to the Indians. 

I am not in a position to state whether additional field staff will be provided 
but it is the opinion of the Reserves Division that unless it is forthcoming 
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any increase in the volume of work handled at Ottawa will only add further 
to the work of the already overburdened field staff. 

I believe that while the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia .was 
before you the suggestion was made that an official might be added to his staff 
to handle a great deal of the estates work for British Columbia, and I understand 
in a similar manner as do examiners of inheritance in the United States Indian 
service. We are not familiar with the work of these examiners of mheritance 
but if the system has proved successful in the United States it might well be 
considered for application in Canada. I can see’ some obvious difficulties in 
divorcing the estates work in British Columbia from Ottawa but on the other 
hand can see certain definite advantages and it is perhaps possible to work 
out a procedure which could be given a fair trial. 

If I have said very little up to now with regard to the actual detail of the 
administration of estates it is because this is carried out in accordance with 
the provisions of Sections 25 to 33 of the Indian Act and follows the act quite 
closely. It sometimes seems to me that I never see two estates which have 
exactly the same circumstances and if that is a fairly accurate statement it 
is obviously impossible for me to attempt to cover every point that may arise 
in the course of administration and I have endeavoured therefore to confine 
myself to outlining some of the reasons for delay in dealing with estates matters. 
I assume that if there is any particular phase of the estates work on which you 
desire more detailed information you will ask questions with regard to it. I 
might add to that that a certain amount of delay has also been occasioned 
by, we shall say, an increase in the assets of the average Indian estate. Before 
the war the average estate might consist of a small parcel of land, a few chattels, 
farm implements and live stock, but since the war years there are war savings 
certificates, registered bonds, cash in the bank and various other things which 
the department must handle; We have to have their war savings certificates 
redeemed. We have to have the bond registration changed, and in some cases 
complete succession duty forms before the bank will release the funds in the 
bank. We have to perform a good many functions that we did not normally 
do before the war years: 

__. My fourth main beading is “Location Tickets”. The term “location ticket” 
is not defined in the Indian Act but is in fact documentary evidence that the 
Indian named therein has been recognized by the council of his band and the 
department as entitled to possession of a particular part of his reserve to the 
exclusion of all other members of his band. The term “certificate of owner- 
ship” or “certificate of possession” might just as readily have been used and I 
helgeve-it is the intention of the department to suggest the term “certificate 
horsey be used in the Act in place of “location ticket” as being more 
ressive of the actual rights covered thereby. 

The system adopted to enable an Indian to have a recognized unit of his 
reserve for such purposes as he wishes to make of it is provided under sections 
21 to 24 inclusive of the Indian Act, and their application will be more readily 
understandable if we take as an example a new reserve acquired for a band of 
Indians. If such a reserve had been acquired and surveyed into lots of say 
100 acres each, in order for any Indian to lawfully enter and live on a lot he 
would first have to be located thereto by the council of his band or the band 
itself. In practice he would make application to- the council for whatever lot 
he had picked out, and if the council consents to his having that lot it passes 
a resolution recommending that the Minister of Mines and Resources approve 
the allotment and issue a location ticket to the Indian as provided by section 
29 of the Act. If the location as aforesaid is approved by the department, as 
it usually is, the location ticket is then issued in triplicate, one copy being 
retained at the department, one copy going to the agency office and the third 
copy being handed to the Indian “locatee” as he is called. As the actual 
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location ticket is different from any other document of its sort that I have 
seen I have deemed it advisable to attach a copy hereto as Appendix R. 

Now that we have the Indian located to a specific parcel of land we can 
stop and consider what benefits he has derived from such location. Under the. 
Indian Act while an Indian can and does by location as aforesaid get the physical 
control and the exclusive right to occupy a parcel of land the actual title to 
the land does not pass to him, remaining: at all times in the Crown in trust for 
the band to which the Indian belongs. His title is therefore something less than 
full title and is often spoken of as a “possessory title’. | 

He can use the land or not use it as he wishes and can will it or in the 
event that he dies intestate it will devolve upon his heirs. He can lease 
it to another Indian or to a white person under the provisions of section 50 
of the Act, which we have previously discussed, and may transfer or sell it 
to another Indian of the same band with the consent of the Minister as provided 
by section 23 of the Act. He cannot, however, transfer the actual possession of 
it to anyone who is not a member of his band, although there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent him from willing it to an Indian of another band or to a 
person of white status. Section 25, subsection 3, of the Act, specifically covers 
this contingency however and provides that in such cases the land shall be sold 
to a band member or to the band, the sale proceeds going to the devisee. 

It has been found that there are certain inherent weaknesses in the location 
ticket system. The first is the tendency to split up an original allotment of 
land which started with a logical economic unit of, say, 100 acres, or a quarter 
section, into smaller units. This frequently occurs by the natural laws of 
inheritance. An individual who started with 100 acres as his personal allotment 
dies leaving, for example, four sons. The easy and natural method of distribu- 
tion is by partition so that each son gets 25 acres of land and a distributive 
share of the personal property and equipment, etc: That is not bad and the 
families of the four sons may be adequately housed and supported on it. But 
as time passes a further partition may occur, and in another generation a third. 
Tt can be seen that if partition is used as the most convenient instrument of 
estates distribution the economic unit is so broken up as to be useless. This 
constitutes a definite administration problem. . bn 5. 

Partition beyond a certain limit must be disallowed if any of the virtue and 
advantage of the system is to be preserved and in practice we have been able to 
partially prevent this although it is difficult to determine where to approve or 
disapprove a partition. Under the wide powers vested in the-Minister under | 
section 32 of the Indian Act we have refused to permit partitioning of estates in 
certain cases and have also done so during a locatee’s lifetime by refusing 
permit transfers, as the Minister has the right to do under section 23 of the Act, 

The second weakness in the system is the tendency of the more alert ai 
ageressive individuals or families (and some times the more clever and un- 
scrupulous ones) to acquire by purchase or influence the allotments of less 
progressive individuals or of the common lands until too great a proportion of the - 
reserve lands are owned and controlled by one individual or family group. <A 
case In point arose some years ago where one influential band member had - 
acquired in himself 250 acres. He had many sons and had already: applied - 
for a substantial allotment from the unallotted lands of the band for his— 
eldest, and secured a band resolution supporting it. If he does equally well for 
his remaining sons his family group may have full ownership and control of 500 
or 600 acres of high-class agricultural land on a reserve where the pro rata 
apportionment of arable land would not exceed 50 acres per family. In such a 
case it 1s urged that the father’s lands, surplus to his requirements, should provide — 
allotments for his sons before the common lands of the band are made available, | 
and departmental consent to the action of the council might in the illustrative j 
case properly be withheld. It is doubtful if a wise and capable agent, who by 
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law must be present at all band meetings, would have allowed such a situation 
to have arisen which can only be embarrassing to the administration. It is a 
situation which will have to be met with firmness, but as the same time preserving 
as far as possible the authority of the band council to manage its own affairs. 
This particular evil of the “allotment” system is potential rather than actual, 
and there is, as a matter of fact, little of it as yet on the Canadian reserves. 

The third weakness I mentioned previously, namely, the possibility of an 
Indian securing a location ticket to land and then preferring to lease it to a 
white man rather than use it to its full advantage himself. 

The location ticket system is actually in operation on only thirty-nine 
reserves across Canada—four in Quebec, twenty-three in Ontario, one in 
Manitoba, three in Saskatchewan, and seven in British Columbia. One of the 
chief reasons why it has not been extended to more reserves has already been 
mentioned, the lack of internal surveys but why it was not placed in effect 
on all the eastern reserves—the majority of which were surveyed years ago—is 
not altogether clear to me, unless it was the opposition encountered from the 
Indians. The actual basis for their opposition has always been somewhat of a 
mystery to me and perhaps Mr. Lickers could explain it for the Six Nations Band 
bitterly opposed the inauguration of the location ticket system on its reserve 
some two or three years ago. The branch went ahead with the matter, however, 
as we consider we cannot efficiently carry out the functions required of us 
under the Act’ generally unless the location ticket system is extended to all 
reserves. 7 7 

It is obvious that a great deal of work will be required in introducing the 
system on other reserves in Canada and it is anticipated that eventually additional 
staff for that work alone will be required with the ultimate aim of having a 
registry system showing the ownership of all individually held parcels on Indian 
reserves across Canada. : 

The fifth main heading is Timber, Oil and Mining. 

Section 76 of the Indian Act provides that the Minister may grant licences 
to cut trees on reserves or on ungranted Indian lands at such rates and subject 
+o such conditions, regulations and restrictions as are from time to time 
established by the Governor in Council and that such conditions, regulations 
and restrictions shall be adapted to the locality in which such reserves or lands 
are situated. 

There are two sets of regulations governing the disposal of timber at the 
present time, the regulations for British Columbia which were adopted by — 
rder in Council in 1921 and the regulations covering the rest of Canada, . 
dopted by Order in Council in 1923. Copies of these regulations are attached 
ereto as Appendices S and T and both sets of regulations require that timber 
n Indian reserves be released or surrendered before sale in accordance with the 

provisions of the Indian Act, and that following a release the timber must be 
sold by public auction or by tender following a cruise and valuation. We have 
no timber cruiser immediately attached to the branch and if timber on a certain 
reserve is in demand and has not previously been cruised it is customary to 
seek special authority from the Governor sn Council to sell the timber without 
a cruise at a price per thousand feet or per cord. 

It has been estimated roughly that of the 5,500,000 acres of Indian reserve 
land in Canada approximately 2,500,000 are forest land and it may well be 
asked what is the department’s policy with regard to this timber. The answer 
is definitely to manage it for the Indians in such a manner and to such purpose 
that by judicious cutting and possible reforestation it will be conserved as a 
source of long term revenue to the Indian owners and a long term source of 

supply to the Dominion. It is perhaps doubtful whether the amount of timber 
cut on Indian reserves since Confederation could be said to have been disposed 
~ of with that object in mind, but certainly there has not been the wastage of the 
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timber resources on reserves that there has been in other parts of the Dominion, ~ 
probably for the reason that until fairly recent years timber operators, for the 4 
most part, paid little attention to the timber on Indian reserves due to the vast — 
amount of timber that was available elsewhere. : sf : 

It is not true to say that we have done our utmost to conserve the timber — 
resources and that cutting on reserves under licences has always been carried — 
out with the object on taking only timber of merchantable size and leaving the © 
young growth untouched. There are certain timber areas where this policy is in — 
effect at the present time and it is probable that it will be enforced more and — 
more in future operations. aks = 

It is only on very rare occasions that the department approaches a band and ~ 
suggests to the Indians that they surrender their timber resources in order that ~ 
the department may look around and find a buyer. Rather it is the buyer — 
that comes to the department and makes the first suggestion and if it is con- — 
sidered advisable under the circumstances to permit the timber to be sold, 
and it has not previously been surrendered, the question of surrender is placed 
before the band and if they are agreeable a formal surrender is taken. 

A surrender having been given, the timber is then publicly advertised for — 
sale by tender in accordance with the timber regulations and the successful 
tenderer is granted a licence to enter on the reserve and cut, subject to terms — 
as to the amount of timber and kind that is to be removed and the dues that — 
are to be paid. The operator is required to pay dues on the stumpage value 
of “kee-timber cut and these dues payable as they are on a capital asset of the 
band are funded to the credit of the capital account of the band at Ottawa. 

I mentioned previously that timber on an Indian reserve must be surrendered 
before being sold, and while this is absolutely correct when white operators are — 
purchasing under licences it is not true as applied to a member of the band ~ 
owning the reserve in question. In accordance with section 15 of the timber — 
reculations, with the consent of the council of the band and the Minister, an 
Indian may be given a permit to cut timber for sale on his reserve subject. to 
payment of timber dues at the rates prevailing in the district for the type of — 
timber cut. It may well be asked why an Indian should pay dues on timber cut ~ 
from his own reserve or from a parcel of land which has {been allotted to him ~ 
by the band with the approval of the department in accordance with the — 
provisions of the Indian Act, and the answer is simply this: that timber is a — 
capital asset of the band as a whole and as such no individual may benefit 
from its sale to the exclusion of the other members of the band and to unborn 
band members. While, therefore, an individual may be permitted to sell 
timber from his reserve the value of the standing timber as a band asset mus 
be replaced, when the timber is cut, by a cash credit in the capital funds o 
the band, the cash credit being represented by the stumpage dues. _ 

There are four exceptions to the general statement that timber may not be 
cut for sale without a surrender or without payment of dues. Section 50 of ~ 
the Indian Act provides that the Minister may, without a surrender having been 
given, dispose to the best advantage in the interests of the Indians of wild grass 
and dead or fallen timber. The second and third exceptions are provided by 
section 119 of the Indian Act—subsections B and C. Subsection B provides that 
an Indian may cut trees for the immediate use of his family, which has been 
interpreted to mean for fuel purposes and subsection C gives him the right 
with the consent of the council and the minister to cut or use pine or large timber 
for building of his own location or farm. Fourthly, under the regulations, as a 
measurement of relief, the Minister may waive collection of dues on timber cut 
by an Indian on his reserve. natant es. 

_While up to this date no mining of any importance has been done on 
Indian reserves and no oil-well has been brought in on a reserve a considerable 
revenue has been derived from prospecting licenses and leases and there is some 
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possibility that in the future oil in commercial quantities may be found on 
reserves in Alberta. 

As set out in section 50, subsection 2 of the Indian Act, the right to prospect 
for oil or natural gas on Indian reserves may only be given after a surrender of 
the land in question by the Indian band concerned. After a surrender has 
been given and accepted by the Governor in Council, the disposal of oil or gas 
rights is covered by the regulations adopted by Order in Council in 1944, in 
accordance with jurisdiction given by section 50, subsection 2, a copy of which 
is attached hereto as Appendix “V”’. 

The regulations are based on and closely follow regulations in effect in the 
province of Alberta and provide in the first instance for giving of a permit to 
prospect for oil or gas. The area to be covered by any one permit is limited to 
10,240 acres although there is actually no limit to the number of permits that any 
one company may hold. The permit allows the company to prospect for a period 
of one year on payment of a rental of 10 cents per acre and at the end of such 
year if the work has been proceeded with but not completed, a six months exten- 
sion at the same rental may be granted. 

At the termination of the permit term—twelve to eighteen months as the 
case may be, the permittee has a right to take up one-half the area under permit 
on a lease—the lease to run for a twenty-one year period at a rental of 50 cents 
per acre for the first year and $1.00 per acre yearly thereafter. The regulations 
further provide that during the term of the permit and the first two years of 
the lease expenditures for work done by the permittee may be set off against the 
rental owing. As mentioned previously there is no producing oil-well on any 
Indian reserve but should a well be brought in the regulations provide for pay- 
ment of royalty in addition to the rental. The royalty is to be collected on a 
sliding scale based on production, the range being from 5 per cent to 15 per cent, 
with the lessee having the option of electing to pay a flat rate of 124 per cent on 
all production. The regulations also provide that in accordance with part B 
of subsection two of section 50 of the Indian Act the lessee may secure a lease 
of the surface rights at the well-site at a rental of $1.00 per acre per year. | 

As I mentioned previously, there is no production of oil on an Indian 
reserve but there is some natural gas production on one reserve—the Six Nations 
Indian Reserve. The gas on this reserve is produced under a lease given in 
1925 for a term of 20 years and such longer period as production is maintained, 
the royalty paid being at the rate of $50 for each 100,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day in open flow. 

It is necessary to discuss the mining of minerals under three geographical 
—eadings: The Province of Ontario, the Province of British Columbia and 
the rest of Canada. 


(a). Ontario.—F ollowing a period of dispute and litigation in 1924, the 
Dominion Government and the Province of Ontario agreed that following 
surrender by the Indians minerals, including precious metals on any reserve, 
might be disposed of by the Dominion on the basis of one-half of the rental 
- and royalty being paid to the province, excepting in the area of the Norhtwest 
Angle Treaty made in 1873, the method of staking the claims in Ontario to 
apply equally to Indian reserves subject to any conflicting provisions of the 
Indian Act. Regulations governing the staking of mining claims on Indian 
reserves were adopted by the Governor in Council in 1938 and a copy of the 
regulations is attached hereto as Appendix “V”’. 

These regulations provide that a permit to prospect may be issued to a 
holder of a provincial mining licence and that, except as otherwise declared 
by the Minister of Mines and Resources, the regulations governing staking 
in force in the province shall apply. The regulations provide no rent for the 
first two years, and thereafter 50 cents per acre per year. On completion of 
, 200 days of assessment work the claim owner may apply for a mining lease 
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on a sliding scale ranging from 3} per : cent to 10. per cent of the annual profit: 
That there is little mining in Ontario on reserves is evidenced by the fact tha: 
in the last two years only $360 has been collected as rental. _ There - ds n¢ 
production of mineral ore on any Indian reserve in Canada. ae 


(b) British Columbia—Mining in British Columbia is Sivaenel by the 
_ British Columbia Indian Reserves Mineral Resources Act of 1943 which con: 
firmed an arrangement reached with the province by the Dominion Government 
This arrangement gave to the province the administration of all mining or 
Indian reserves in British Columbia following the surrender by the Indians 
of mineral rights. It provides that one-half of the revenue—rental, royalty 
and fees, shall be remitted to the Dominion for the benefit. of the Indians 
concerned. No revenue has been received on this arrangement to date. a 


(c) Other Provinces—There are no mining claims in other provinces it 
Canada on Indian reserves, but if there were they would come under the quartz 
mining regulations of 1938, a copy of which is attached hereto. All revenue 
derived therefrom would 20 ‘directly to the Indians concerned as no arrangement 
as to division of ownership or revenue has been reached with these other 
provinces. 

The sixth and seventh main headings are enfranchisement and bait 
membership. Both of these phases of the work of the Reserves Division are 
carried out under the direct supervision of Mr. McCrimmon, the chief of the 
division, and as he will shortly be available to outline to you the department’ 
policy and action, I do not propose to anticipate his brief by making any 
comment at this time. 


The Cuarrman: I think we all appreciate very much the form of this bites 
We will not dismiss Mr. Brown at the present time. Probably members of 
the committee will prepare their questions preferably in the order in which 
the brief is outlined. ; 


Mr. MacNicou: That is right. | a 


The CuHatrman: And if we can arrange a meetirig for next Greate we 
will have Mr. Brown back then. z 


Mr. CAsTLEDEN: On page 48 you mention $50 and you talk about 100, 000 
cubic feet of gas per day. Does that $50 cover a year? 


Mr. MacNicou: I suggest we leave all these questions. . 


Mr. CastiepeN: The phraseology makes it difficult to understand what 
you mean. We can leave that as a notice of question. 


The Witness: I think it would be better. 
The Cuatrman: $50 for every thousand. 
Mr. CastLEpEN: 100,000 cubic feet of gas. per day in open flow. 


Mr. MacNicor: It refers to the Six Nations Indians reserve,. ‘where the 
gas is flowing all the time. 


< 
. 
y 


Mr. CastiepEN: I was wondering if the $50 was eS Weare "ae 
Mr. Marruews: I move we adjourn. | 


The Cuatrman: It will not be necessary for the departmental officials to 
be here on Thursday. It is a meeting at which we will discuss our procedure 
for the coming months. I would ask you to bring up on Thursday anything 
that you may have in mind as to the best means of facilitating the work a 
the committee. If there is nothing more we will now adjourn. 


i pie committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again at Be call of 
he chair. ; 
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4, That your. petitioner’ claims to He entitled to administration as. . BS ee, 
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4 - (Executor named in will—Widow—Son—Daughter—Indian Agent, etc.) 
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2% 5. That an inventory of the Real and Personal property and effects of 
ee deceased as presently ascertainable are as herein listed, as follows: = = == 
pike Best LAND INTERESTS: _ > Sag ooo 
wa possible . se #4 


ss description. ==Crarre, INTERESTS: 2 
Mar Location Be 73s 
: Ticket _ PERSONAL EFFECTS: 
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pe. 6. That the debts of the deceased evant to the estate and Fe 
poe and funeral expenses, as presently ascertainable, are as listed | he re] 
viz. - 5 


i ee your Petitioner prays that (a) Letters of Administration. (b) L atte 

ee Probate, or (c) Administration with Will annexed, of the estate of the z 

es deceased be granted and committed to this applicant. nee: Seer, oe 
- \ » 
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Indian ‘Agent or Notary, ete. 
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Ng a ce tee Bh sans Oe a me of the 
: . (oecupation) witnesses, 
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eserve, deceased. va Aes 
lat on or about the............_. day of. NUS as Oe Re WS Pee Ak as 
fsonally present and did see the paper writing hereto annexed marked 
Met eles. ee bee ty as the same now appears 
id for his last Will and Testament and that the Same was so signed by 
Mek, os SAS ‘in the presence of me and of 
IS SA Rien a en who were both Present at the same time, 
: 
the Said... .... edie ei cc Bhn sas eee Mn ees et and I did at the request 
Ce FR BEAR es ge wy he is Sebi yk and in his presence 
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RP Avent or Notary, ei 0 
Be races. 0 AE are ie an eet Se the Province Strike out 
inapplicable 
> a Re ge eS UES SE eee ee glo ta eso GO Ray a nortipAgl 
> ————« (occupation) 
fand say: : 


5 I am of the full age of Twenty-one years. 
That I am the sole executor or one of the executors 


of the Will or 
That I am the applicant for Letters of Administratio 


n of the said... 
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deceased. 


pe do solemnly promise and! swear that I will faithfully administer the 
e said deceased by paying his just debts and legacies so far as the 
aereto extend and the law bind me and by distributing the residue 
' law and the terms of the Will (if any) and that I will exhibit under 
and perfect inventory of all the property of the said’ deceased and 
t andi true account of its administration when lawfully required. 
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Be it Known by these Presents that 


of the ae ea tae ey es 

in the fase Raa se eas a ies 3% 
He in the : Pabts : Spt fake 
fe an the Province.ol | . eee ae 
reg. : —~ ‘a 
Saee and Dominion of Canada, ete a member of the tes a 
pares p : Re 
Bor et 4 
iy having been allotted by the Band owning the Reserve, with the app 
2 lear da OO Minister of Mines and. Resoress, <4 = ae 7 ea ae 

on the aforesaid Less containing by spre akunemieattt ee 

~ acres of land, more or les s 


located for the same, under the provisions of Sections 21, hod and 


os aes Indian Act, Chap. 98, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927. a 

a See Fores Mea LV ELL under my Hand and Seal at Pate: this rh cepa tat a Fee 
ste day of | in the year of Ot 
nS, : one thousand nine hundred a ee aa 


Director of Indian. 
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‘ Regulations Governing the disposal of ree on Seat. Reserve: 5 
| Province of British Columbia, established under the provisions of 
76 of Indian Act, by Order of His Excellency in | Council, dated 


day of Bes 1921, EN ee 


> * 
- < 


e : | 1. No timber on Indian Reserves shall be sence of imac 
- thereof has been obtained from the Indians: m Bees ee with Me or 


of the Indian ON ae : ‘ 


p. AN nt e 4 
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or timber limit thus cruised shall be offered for sale by public 
approximate | quantity 
tee that such quantity 
Such advertisement 


ron the 
e produced should the limit be properly worked. 
ther specify the period of time that will be allowed in which the 
of the merchantable timber shall be eut and removed. 

vided, that should the value of such timber not exceed the sum of 
he ‘Minister may dispose of the timber to the best advantage in the 
of the Indians, without public advertisement. 
Every offer to purchase a licence, which shall be in the form as shown 
section No. 18 hereunder, to cut and remove timber from an Indian 
» under these regulations, shall include an offer by and on the part of 
rer or tenderer to pay to the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
’s and Resources: — . 


An annual rental at the rate of twenty cents (20c.) per acre. 


shown under 


or as stumpage per thousand feet board 
lineal foot as the case may be, 
‘Such further price in addition to the upset price as the tenderer is 
prepared to pay. 

lach tender must be accompanied by an accepted cheque on any Cana- 
wrtered bank covering the following items:— 
Rental for one year. ~ : 

Licence fee. 

Deposit of ten per cent (10%) of the stumpag 
tendered as applied to the total estimated quan 
limit. 


e€ price and royalty 
tity of timber on the 


que will be dealt with in the following manner:— 
Returned forthwith if the tender is not. accepted. 
Held in trust to be returned upon. the satisfactory 
undertaking. 

Forfeited to the department if the undertaking is not completed to 
she satisfaction of the Minister of Mines and Resources. 


oyalties to be paid on timber cut from Indi 
iS follows:— 

5. . per thousand feet board measure on all timber suitable for saw-logs, 
00m-sticks, ete., scaled under the British Columbia log rule. 

3 cents per cord of 128 cubic feet on all timber suitable for shingle 


iolts, pulpwood, cordwood or other wood goods customarily measured 
iy the cord. 


cents per lineal foot on al] timber suitable 
Cents per tie and 3 cents per post. 


completion of the 


an reserves under licence 


for piling, poles and spars. 


e stumpage and royalty on timber cut under aut} 
harged upon the quantities, grades and kinds 
qualified scaler and all fees for such scaling 


1ority of each licence 
of timber as certified 
shall be paid by the 
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Provided: that in cases where such timber is not scaled until 
at the mill, the licensee shall furnish a statement In the form of affidav 
the number of pieces and kinds of timber and the approximate measu 

+ poom or crib before such timber was removec 


thereof composing any raft, 
the Indian Reserve. ‘ Sak yes ia 
Provided also: that when it ‘s shown to the satisfaction of the M 


f a licensed scaler cannot be obtained by the licensee 
tion, the department may appo 
ly, until the services of | 
‘All losses sustained duri 
he point of cutting to the 


that the services 0 
person in charge of his lumbering opera 


unlicensed person as an acting-scaler temporarl 
qualified scaler are available for the purpose. 
towage or conveyance of logs or timber from t 
of scaling shall be borne by the licensee. ‘a 
g. A licensee shall be required to pay an original licence fee of fifty. 
($50) and if he has complied wtih the existing regulations he shall be enti 
have his licence renewed upon application to the Minister, and for each 1 
there shall be paid a fee of two dollars ($2). . > 
9. Prior to the commencement of any lumbering operation on an 
Reserve and before the issue of any timber licence to authorize such oper: 
distinguishing timber-mark shall be designated by the Minister, and suc. 
shall be placed on each piece of timber cut and removed from such resery 
to distinguish such timber from that cut from lands other than the res 
question. : 3 
10. The Minister of Mines and Resources or other officer deputed 
shall prior to the sale of any berth or limit determine the necessity or 0 
of placing such berth or limit under an adequate system of forest protect 
the licensee of such berth or limit shall be required to defray half the cos 
red by the department in protecting the same. od 
| The licensee shall further be required to:— i 
(a) Utilize all the timber in every tree cut down and manufacture t 

‘nto lumber or other saleable product. s 

(b) Dispose of the tops, branches and other debris resulting from 
ation in accordance with the directions of the proper officer of th 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, § 
prevent as much as possible the danger of fire. ie 
(c) Exercise strict and constant supervision to prevent the origin © 
of fires, and shall prevent all unnecessary destruction of the 
timber on the part of his men. | je 
11. All timber licences are to expire on the 30th day of April next: 
date thereof, and all renewals are to be applied for before the Ist day 
following the expiration of the last preceding licence, in default whereof 
or limit may in the discretion of the Minister be declared forfeited. 
12. Timber cut on reserves for which the licences have been susp 
held in.abeyance shall be considered as having been cut. without authe 
treated accordingly. 
13. No renewal of any licence shall be eranted unless the limit 
thereby has been properly worked during the preceding season or sufficie 
be given under oath, and the same be satisfactory to the Minister, for 
working of the limit, and unless or until the rental and any royalty @ 
previous season’s operations shall have been paid. x 
14. All transfers of timber licences shall be made in writing, but 
subject to the approval of the Minister, to whom they shall be subn 
approval or rejection, and they shall be valid only from such time as the 
is expressed in writing. A fee of five dollars ($5) shall be payable in: 
each transfer, but no transfer shall be accepted whilst the licensee is | 
for non-payment of royalty or other charges. . a 
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cence the licensee or licensees thereof 
arnish security by a bond of himself or themselves, and two responsible 


of Mines and Resources may consider 
at to ensure the proper working of the limit, the due fulfilment by him or 
i the conditions of the licence, and the due observance of all the regulations 
lepartment in respect to the timber to be cut. The giving of such security 
bt, however, in any way prejudice the right of the Minister or his agent, 
| upon any timber cut or owned by the holder or holders of the licence, or 
el the said licence should there appear to him to be sufficient cause for go 
. Form of Licence. 

| | *. 
ENCE TO CUT TIMBER ON INDIAN RESERVES IN THE 
| PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


sg No 


Wig te & SNCS, 6 ole. wire Leie are 


AurHorIty of Chapter 81 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, and 
ents thereto, and for and in consideration of the payments made, and 
ade to the credit of Indian Funds:—I do hereby give unto 
ie Agents and Workmen full power and Licence to 
tthe Location described upon the back hereof, and to hold and occupy 
| Location to the exclusion of all others, except as hereinafter men- 
—-from 
oO. 9 , and no longer; with the right of conveying away 
Timber through any ungranted or waste Indian Lands. 

by virtue of this Licence the said Licensee has right by the said 
0 all timber cut by others in trespass on the ground hereby assigned, 
| power to seize and recover the same anywhere within the Dominion 
la. 
this Licence is subject to the following conditions, viz.: 
i the dues to which the 
is follows, namely :— 
br a Sworn return furnished by a licensed scaler and on or before the 
‘ovember following the season in which the timber is cut, : 

all Lots sold prior and all Lots sold subsequently to the date hereof, 
h have been settled upon and are being cleared for cultivation, shall 
t from the operation of this Licence, excepting in so far as Pine and 
Sees timber are concerned, which this Licence wil] continue to 
itil all conditions of sale have been fulfilled. 

any person or persons may, under authority of the Minister of Mines 


urces, at all times, make and use Roads upon, and travel over, the 
sreby licensed, 


Timber cut under its authority are liable, shall 
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That nothing herein shall prevent any person or persons, having 
from the Minister of Mines and Resources to do so, from taking the s 
Timber of any kind to be used for the making of Roads and Bridges, 
Public Works. . | nn 

And that persons settling under lawful authority or title within th: 
tion hereby licensed shall not in any way be interrupted in clearing an 
vating by the said Licensee, or any one acting for _ a 
or by : permission. ’ 

And further upon condition that the said Licensee or ae 
representative shall comply with all regulations that are or may be est 
by Order in Council, and shall submit all the Timber cut under this Li 
be counted or measured, and shall settle for the duties chargeable ther 
required by me or any officer thereunder authorized,—otherwise the s 
will be forfeited to the Crown, and the said Licensee be subject to su 
penalty or penalties as provided by law. ae 

Given under my hand at Ottawa, this day of 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


oe Latte ele D wees. a) Cl ous 8 eT Ss, PES OS eae ree 


Director of Indian . 


Bonus, $3 
Deposit, ¢ = 
Amount payable on giving this Licence .... j a ‘ 
| Ground Rent, $ 7% 
| 


J Licence Fee, $= 

The above named Licensee shall be bound before or when paying: 
rent and renewal fee—if the Licence is renewed—to declare on 0a 
still the bona fide proprie 

limit hereby licensed, or whether sold or transferr 
any part of it, or for whom | y ene = 
_ We have read and comprehend the nature of the obligations con 
this Licence, and we bind ourselves jointly and severally, and each of 
Executors, Curators and Administrators to pay all duties that may 


and payable to His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors on any Timb 
acquired by virtue of this Licence, in the event of the above named 
failing or refusing to pay the same or to give satisfactory bonds for 
thereof. a 

Signature of Licensee: 


Se. al a ete « wy. 6 6 "ere le tie © ete Seas « ome 


The timber limit or berth covered by this Licence No. .....- a 
prises the following lands:— 3 

Royalties payable:— 2 

Stumpage payable:— s 


‘This Licence No. .......-.--- renewable yearly, under the pr 
section No. 13 of the Regulations governing the disposal of timber 
Reserves in the province of British Columbia, for a period of .. a 
Re Timber-mark sh be placed on timber cut under authority th 
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lations governing the disposal of Timber on Indian Reserves in the 
Dominion of Canada with the exception of those situated in the 
Province of British Columbia, under the provisions of section 
76 of the Indian Act, by Order of His Excellency in 
Council, dated the Ist day of May, 1923, 
P.C, 752. 


. No timber on Indian Reserves shall be disposed of until such timber has 
released in accordance with the provisions of the Indian Act. 


. The timber covered by such release shall be cruised and valued and the 
laries thereof established in such manner as may be directed by the Min- 
of Mines and Resources, and such cruise and valuation shall be recorded 
» Department of Mines and Resources. 


. The berth or limit thus cruised shall be offered for sale by public auction 
2 upset price fixed by such valuation, or by tender, at such time and on 
conditions as the Minister shall direct by public notice for that purpose; 
| the event of berths or limits being offered for sale by tender, the Minister 
not be bound to accept the highest or ‘any tender should he deem it in 
terest of the Indians who own the timber to do otherwise; 
rovided that should the value of such timber not exceed the sum of $500, 
inister may dispose of the timber to the best advantage in the interest of 
idians, without public advertisement. 

| Every offer to purchase a licence, to cut and remove timber from an 
1 Reserve under these regulations, which shall be in the form as shown 
‘section No. 24 hereunder, shall include an offer by and on the part of the 
‘or tenderer to pay to the Department of Mines and Resources: — 


1) An annual rental at the rate of $5 per square mile. 

») Licence fee of $4. 

‘) The dues on each class or kind of timber at the tariff rate shown under 

_ Section No. 20 hereunder. 

1). Such upset price as the Department may establish for the sale in ques- 

_ tion, payable as a lump sum before the issue of the licence, or as stump- 
_ age per thousand feet board measure, or per cord, or per lineal foot as 
the case may be. 

) Such further price in addition to the upset price as the tenderer is pre- 
pared to pay. 


Hach tender must be accompanied by an accepted cheque on any Cana- 
bartered bank, for such amount as the Minister shall direct by public 
So as to ensure the proper carrying out of the undertaking; such cheque 
etained by the Department in the event of acceptance of tender; returned 
ith if the tender is not accepted; and forfeited to the Department if the 
‘king is not completed to the satisfaction of the Minister. 

A licensee shall be required to pay a licence fee of $4 and if he has com- 
ith the existing regulations he shall be entitled to have his licence renewed 
pplication to the Minister, and for each renewal there shall be paid a fee 
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date hereof, and all rene 
July following the expiration of the last preceding 
the berth or limit may in the discretion of the Minister 
9. Timber cut on berths or limits for which the licence has been susp 
or held in abeyance shall be considered as having been cut without authorit 
treated accordingly. * 
10. The stumpage and dues on timber cut under authority of each 1 
or permit shall be charged upon the quantities, grades and kinds of timl 
certified by a duly qualified culler or scaler, and all fees for such scaling sh 
paid by the licensee; * 
Provided: that in cases where such timber is not scaled until its arri 
the mill, the licensee shall furnish a statement in the form of affidavit sh 
the number of pieces and kinds of timber and the approximate measur 
thereof composing any raft, boom or crib, before such timber was remove 
the Reserve, and all losses sustained during the towage or conveyance ¢ 
or timber from the point of cutting to the point of scaling shall be borne | 
licensee. 3 i 
Provided also: that when it is shown to the satisfaction of the M 
that the services of a licensed scaler cannot be secured ‘by the licensee 
person in charge of his operations the Department may appoint an unli 
person as an acting scaler temporarily or until the services of a qualifie 


are available for the purpose. ¥ 


11. The Minister or any authorized agent shall at all times h 
access to and be permitted to examine the books and memoranda kept. 
licensee showing the quantity of lumber in board measure sawn by hin 
logs cut on his timber berths, and failing to produce such books and1 
randa when required so to do shall subject such licensee to a forfeiture 
right to a renewal of his licence. ss 

12. When any licensee is in default for or has evaded the payment | 
to the Department of Mines and Resources on any part of his timber or sa\ 
such dues may be levied on any other timber or saw-logs belonging ti 


licensee or defaulter, cut under licence. | 


13. Dues on all kinds of timber cut under licence or permit which 1 
unpaid on the 30th day of November following the season in which such 
was cut, shall be subject to interest at the rate of six per cent per annun 
that date, but without prejudice to the Department of Mines and Res 
to enforce payment of such outstanding dues at any time that the Ministe 
think proper. sl 

14. In cases where timber although cut in trespass on Indian lands of! 
was so cut through error in good faith by licensees or other parties, it sl 
lawful for the Minister to exact in settlement a penalty equivalent to | 
triple or quadruple the ordinary rate of dues as established by section 
hereunder according to circumstances, in addition to cost of seizure ar 
expenses incurred in connection with the investigation into such trespas 

15. Permits to cut timber for sale on an Indian Reserve which 
covered by timber licence may be granted by the Minister or ot 0 
deputed by him, to the Indians of the band who own the Reserve, Ww 
consent of the council of the band, and subject to the payment of d 1e$ 


O 
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ae oats : ; 
tariff rate as shown under section No. 20; such dues to be credited to the funds 


| of the band. 


Provided: that the Minister may waive collection of the dues as a measure 
of relief to the Indians, should he deem it in their interest to do so. 
=~ 16. (Rescinded June 7, 1935.) | 

--17. All timber berths or limits, shall be subject to an annual ground rent of 
$5 per square mile payable in advance before the issue of any licence or renewal 
thereof, and in computing the eround rent, no licence shall be charged at less 
than eight square miles in area. 

18. Before the issue of any timber licence the licensee or licensees thereof ° 
shall furnish security by a bond of himself or themselves and two responsible 
sureties for such amount as the Minister may consider sufficient to ensure the 
proper working of the limit, the due fulfilment by the licensee of the condition of 

the licence, and the proper observance of all the regulations of the Department 
with respect to the timber to be cut. T he giving of such security shall not how- 
ever in any way prejudice the right of the Minister or his agent to levy upon 
any timber cut or owned by the holder or holders of the licence or to cancel the 
said licence should there appear to be sufficient cause for so doing. 

19. All transfers of timber berths shall be made in writing but shall be 
subject to the approval of the Minister, to whom they shall be transmitted 
for approval of rejection, and they shall be valid only from the time of such — 
approval to be expressed in writing. In all cases of transfer of limits or timber 
berths they will be subject to the payment of $2 per square mile for each limit 
or berth, and in proportion if only a part is transferred or if the licensee takes in 
one or more partners with him. 

90. The tariff of dues chargeable on timber cut under permit shall be as 
| » tollows:— . 


PMeE TOON no. ssh wee aes See ss a ies gare ate as ree 
Logs cut from trees of deciduous species, hardwood 
varieties, i.e., maple, beech, ash, birch, elm, hickory, 


ee ene per M f.b.m. $2 50 


| 

/ OPEL TATE TIRES VOOLE Pik aie Wiles n Shake Sg eleven eel Bena egal eats «8 per M f.bm. 2 00 

| Logs cut from trees of coniferous species other than pine, 

ee i.e., cedar, spruce, hemlock, fir and tamarac ...... per M f.bm. 1 50 

ee Logs cut from trees of-,deciduous species, softwood 

b epee varieties, i.e., poplar and balm of gilead ............ per M f.bm. 1 00 

| Bhunwle <bolte tak Aes ee ee bw ate tes per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 75 
[EL PUNGS rete Dae eRe ee ec OP ice aera eC per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 40 

ilps ; Cordwood —(hardwood) 92... 2s. ce dence bee per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 30 

| j Cordwood - (softwood) .. 2... .c eee eee eee ee eee per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 20 

| eg ee a as sex eA Sea O My MR ele tc oan wh oc Br mtenwiae ee enki atea a. pike each 0 04 
NN ta eee ae tbe Nek TS a Concept ag 6 bie Neate a vial iny » gow cpa pene ene each 0 02 

a Poles, piling, spars, pit props, etc., per lineal ft. .......... seer eee ees 0 02 
12 All other forest products not enumerated, 15 p.c. ad valorem. 


/' 21. Licences shall specify the species of trees and the minimum diameter size 
| to be cut, which shall be at a distance of not less than 18 inches from the ground, 
| and licensees shall not have the right to cut any trees that may be designated 
| by the proper officer of the Department of Mines and Resources as required to 
_ provide an adequate supply of seed for the reproduction of the forest. 
22. The Minister or other officer deputed by him shall, prior to the sale of 
any berth or limit determine the necessity or otherwise of placing such berth or 
limit under an adequate system of forest protection and the licensee of such 
berth or limit shall be required to defray half the cost incurred by the Depart- 
ment in protecting the same. The licensee shall further be required to:— 

(a) Utilize all the timber in every tree cut down and manufacture the same 
| ae into lumber or other saleable product. 
1 a (b) Dispose of the tops, branches and other debris resulting. from his 
: operations, in accordance with the directions of the proper officer of 
‘the Department of Mines and Resources, so as to prevent as much as 
possible the danger of fire. 
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23. Prior to the commencement of any lumbering operation on an Indian 
Reserve and before the issue of any timber licence to authorize such operation, 
a distinguishing timber-mark shall be designated by the Minister, and such — 
mark shall be placed on each piece of timber cut. and removed from sue Fu 
Reserve so as to distinguish such timber from that cut from. lands other than — 
the Reserve in question. ee 


A 
. 


A! 


24. Form of Licence: — 


LICENCE TO CUT TIMBER ON INDIAN RESERVES IN THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA EXCEPTING THOSE SITUATE 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


; 
oe 8 82 2 jee he ee pie is) wee en 


By authority of Chapter 81 of the Revised Statutes of Canada and ameénd- — 
ments thereto, and for and in consideration of the payments made, and to be — 


made to the credit of Indian Funds:—I do hereby give unto : 4 
and unto Agents and Workmen full power and Licence to cut aa * 
upon the Location described upon the back hereof, and to hold and occupy the 


said Location to the exclusion of all others, except as hereinafter mentioned: - 


from 19 ae. 


to 19 , and no longer; with the right of conveying — 


away the said Timber through any ungranted or waste Indian Lands. s 
And by virtue of this Licence the said Licensee has right by the said Statute Be: 
to all timber cut by others in tresspass on the ground hereby assigned, with full — 
power to seize and recover the same anywhere within the Dominion of Canada. fn 
But this Licence is subject to the following conditions, vig:— ~<-. ---" a 
That the dues to which the Timber cut under its authority are liable, shall 
be paid as follows, namely :— 3 
Under a sworn return furnished by a licensed:sealer and on or before the 
30th of November following the season in which the timber is cut: a 
That all Lots sold prior and all Lots sold subsequently to the date hereof, © 
and which have been settled upon and are being cleared for cultivation, shall 
be exempt from the operation of this Licence, excepting in so far as Pine and 
Spruce merchantable timber are concerned, which this Licence will continue to @ 
control until all conditions of sale have been fulfilled: | mt 
That any person or persons may, under authority of the Minister of Mines | 
_ and Resources, at all times, make and use Roads upon, and travel over, the — 
_ ground hereby licensed: Ue, ‘ ; a 
That nothing herein shall prevent any person or persons, having authority 4 
from the Miinster of Mines and Resources to do so from taking the standing | 
Timber of any kind to be used for the making of Roads and Bridges, or for | 
Public Works: . . ae 
And that persons settling under lawful authority or title within the Loca- — 
tion hereby licensed shall not in any way be interrupted in clearing and culti- — 
vating by the said Licensee, or any one acting for } = til 


or by | permission. 


Py 
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2 And further upon condition that the said Licensee or 

-epresentatives shall comply with all regulations that are or may be established 
by Order in Council, and shall submit all the Timber cut under this Licence to 
be counted or measured, and shall settle for the duties chargeable thereon when 


~ required by me or any officer thereunto authorized—otherwise the said timber 
will be forfeited to the Crown, and the said Licensee be subject to such other 


| * 


GIVEN UNDER My HAND at Ottawa, this day of 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


eg Sat ane Oo EVO 0! 0 9 © (SOOKE OG CE OLOOR SLM BR SS 


A : Director of Indian Affairs. 
‘ Bonus, $ 
| Deposit, $ 
(Amount payable on giving this Licence) | 
Ground Rent, $ 
Licence fee, $ 


Baw The above named Licensee shall be bound before or when paying the ground 
rent and renewal fee—if the Licence is renewed—to declare on oath whether 


. ie still the bona fide proprietor of the limit hereby licensed, 
or whether sold or transferred it, or any part of it, or 


See 


for whom hold it. 

| We have read and comprehend the nature of the obligations contained im 
ths Licence, and we bind ourselves jointly and severally, and each of our Hevrs, 
_ Executors, Curators and Admimstrators to pay all duties that may become due 
and payable to His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors on any Timber cut or 
acquired by virtue of this Licence, in the event of the above-named Licensee 
k failing or refusing to pay the same or to give satisfactory bonds for payment 
thereof. : 

ae SIGNATURE OF LICENSEE:— 
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The timber limit or berth covered by this Licence ING thaane Se comprises 
the following lands:— 


Dues payable:— 
‘ per M f.bm. $2 50 


| 
ake Gale card sbassw0ods: fs..g see se ean ct ee ee ee per Mf.bm. 2 50 
Logs cut from trees of coniferous species other than 
pine, i.e., cedar, spruce, hemlock, fir and tamarac .. per M f.b.m. 1 50 
; Logs cut, from trees of deciduous species, softwood 
a - varieties, i.e., poplar and balm Ob GUCAG «6 sire Ser per Mf.bm._ 1 50 
| ea Shingle bolts ......-..- eee eet e reece cree per cord of 128 cu. Tt no Una 
a. Pulpwood (Spruce) .......-seene eee eeee ees per cord of 128 cu. ft 2350 
eo ae Pulpwood (Balsam) ........-+++ese eee e reese per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 75 
: Pulpwood (Other) .........-+0+-+: Mot, ova oats per cord of 128 cu. tt. O40 
i; Cordwood (hardwood) .......-.++seeeeeeeee per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 50 
aa Cordwood (softwood) .F...... cece eee e eens per cord of 128 cu. ft. 0 25 
Y. ae CS EDO: (lye en Og Wad ya wie bn opie: baa S 6 ote me Syme a Ae Nee each 0 10 
fee" OE tee ah oe Sagar err 7 ere one ee oe i ae Lyn eee Ie 
ee. Poles, piling, spars. pit props, etc., per lineal ft. .......seeeeereeeeee 0 02 
All other forest products not enumerated, 15 p.c. ad valorem. 
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é ‘i ne 4 ‘ $ . 7a ete 2 i tee hoe % oS ae 
Stumpage payable:— ‘a YS Ro 
This Licence No. ........ renewable. yearly, under the provisions of section 


No. 7 of the Regulations governing the disposal of timber on Indian Reserves, 
with the exception of those in the province of British Columbia, for a period of — 
Tas ct ee years. che 


| Timber-mark to be placed on timber cut under authority of this Licence — 
Oras SSS be a thus :— athe | an 


APPENDIX U 
riPwe Abb15.o 
PRIVY COUNCIL 
CANADA 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 


Tuurspay, the 13th day of July, 1944, 


PRESENT: 
His Excenitency 


THE Governor GENERAL IN CoUNCIL: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation oe 
of the Minister of Mines and Resources, and under the authority of Chapter 
31, 2, George VI, being an Act to Amend the Indian Act, Chapter 98, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to make the attached regulations with | 
respect to prospecting for and disposal of petroleum and natural gas on Indian _ 

_ Reserves and Indian lands and they are hereby made and established in super- | 
session of the regulations made by Order in Council P.C. 2103, dated the 31st 
day of August, 1938. \ 


A. D. P) HEENEY,. om 


Clerk of the Privy Council. 4 
The Honourable | a 
The Minister of Mines and Resources. xg 


— 44-25-606 - a 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 
INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 
CANADA 


Regulations For The Prospecting For And The ‘Disposal Of Petroleum And _ 
: Natural Gas On Indian Reserves And Indian Lands . a 


| 1. These regulations shall be applicable to the prospecting for and recovery 
of all petroleum and natural gas within Indian Reserves and Indian lands — 

which have been released or surrendered to.the Crown in accordance with the 
_ provisions of the Indian Act. 4 . 5 


% 2. In the construction of these regulations the following expressions shall j 

_ have the following meanings respectively unless inconsistent with the context— 7 
“Agent” shall mean a Commissioner, Superintendent, Indian Agent or | 

_ other officer acting under the instructions of the Minister or Director; 
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Ts , 

. “Branch” shall mean the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 

_ Mines and Resources; | . 

“Department” shall mean the Department of Mines and Resources; 

“Director” shall mean the Director of the Indian Affairs Branch of the 

Department of Mines and Resources; 

: “Minister” shall mean the Minister of Mines and Resources; 

“Allowable Production” shall mean the greatest amount of petroleum, 

~ natural gas, or both, that shall be produced in 24 hours from a well drilled on 

a location or on an authorized group of locations; i | 
“Group” shall mean two or more locations described in petroleum and 

natural gas leases consolidated for purposes of operation; 

: “Lessee” shall mean any individual, partnership, company or corporation - 

~ the holder of a petroleum and natural gas lease in good standing; 
“Location” shall mean the tract described in a petroleum and natural gas 

lease; 


, 


Parr I 


- 3. The Agent for the lands .in which the rights applied for are situated | 
or any other officer appointed by the Minister or Director for the particular 
purpose may receive applications for permits to prospect for petroleum and 
natural gas on Indian Reserves and Indian lands and the Minister may, in his 
discretion, issue such permits subject to the terms and conditions of these 
regulations. 

z 4. The area and dimensions thereof which may be applied for shall be not 
more than 10,240 acres and, if available, not less than 2,560 acres but the 
Minister in his discretion may refuse to grant a permit for all of the area 

_ applied for. . 

5. If the area applied for is situate in subdivided lands it shall consist of 

- sections, legal subdivisions or lots and aliquot parts of lots according to the 
subdivision but if situated in unsubdivided lands shall contain a description in 

~ metes and bounds of the area applied for, accompanied by a plan showing 

position of such location in its relation to some point known but in either case 
~ the boundaries of the area to be included in the permit shall be subject to the 
approval of the Director. 

_6. A fee of $5.00 shall accompany each application for a prospecting permit 
together with the amount of the first years’ rental of 10c per acre for the area 
applied for. If the area applied for be greater than the area granted th 
applicant shall be entitled to a refund of the rental paid in excess. 

7. The Agent or other officer of the Department authorized to receive 
applications for prospecting permits shall immediately endorse thereon over his 
signature the date, hour and minute when each such application is received — 

and priority of filing shall prevail. 3 

8. The term of the permit shall be one year from the date of issue provided, 
however, that the Minister may if he considers that prospecting operations have 
been diligently proceeded with and the terms and conditions of the permit fully 

complied with, grant to the permittee a further permit for a period not exceeding 
six months upon payment of additional rental at the rate of 10c per acre for 
each acre applied for and at the expiration of either of the aforesaid times all 
rights granted therein shall automatically cease and determine provided, however, 
that the Minister may in his sole discretion grant further extensions of time 
on such terms and conditions as he may deem advisable provided that the 

- application therefor is made during the life of the permit. 

9. Before prospecting operations on the area described in the permit shall 

be commenced, the permittees shall submit to the Director a statement containing 

detailed information as to the character of the operations to be conducted 


| 
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_ including a description of the methods to be employed in collectin, required . 


~ 
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geological information, the method by which such information is to be conveys od 
to the Director and the uses, purposes and disposal of any cores which may be — 
_ obtained together with the personnel to be employed, the date upon which | 
the prospecting operations are to be commenced, and the approximate date upon — 
_ which they are to be completed. The applicant shall commence prospecting — 
operations within 90 days of the issue of the permit and thereafter diligently 
prosecute such operations to the satisfaction of the Minister. Failure to 4 
commence prospecting operations within that period shall automatically terminate 
the permit. If the permittee should fail to calry on prospecting operations to — 
the satisfaction of the Minister, the Minister may terminate the permit on — 
giving 30 days notice in writing to the permittee of his intention so to do. © 
om Such notice shall be sufficiently served on the permittee if mailed to him bys @ 
~- registered post to his last known address or if left at the said address. A notice © 
sent by post shall be deemed to be given at the time when in due course of post _ 
it would be delivered at, the address to which it was sent. soa an ey ¥ 
ae 10. The permittee shall from time to time, as prospecting and drilling opera- 
_ tions proceed, furnish the director, free of cost, and in the manner determined me: 
with all geological and other data and reports obtained as a result of such pros- 

- pecting anf drilling, also with the logs of the several wells drilled, the conditions — 
ascertained, and the results obtained. Sarr om 
| Prior to the termination of the period for which the permit was granted, the 3 
permittee shall submit under affidavit to the Director a full and detailed state-_ = 
ment of the geological examination, prospecting or drilling operations, conducted 3 
on the area during the term of the permit and the several items of expenditure 

_ So incurred, and the specific purpose for which each such item was expended, 
| Il. The permittee may relinquish his permit at any time during the term ~ 
thereof and/or provided that the prescribed terms and conditions of his permit — 
_ have been complied with and accepted as satisfactory by the Minister he shall — | 
__ be entitled to a lease or leases of such portion of the area as he may select not — 
exceeding one half thereof. . ee 
12. At the time of the application for a lease and upon receipt of evidence 
satisfactory to the Minister that the permittee has incurred, during the term of a 
his permit, expenditures in actual core drilling, or other operations on the area — 
for purposes of structural discovery, exclusive of the cost of the machinery and _ 
_casing employed and of all other extrancous expenses, credit may be granted 
the permittee for such portion of the confirmed expenditure so incurred as the —— 
Minister may consider advisable. . : - 
"The whole or such portion of the credit so established may, in the discretion — 
of the Minister, be applied on account of the prescribed rental due for the first rau 
year under a petroleum and natural gas lease or leases under the provisions ~ 
_ of these regulations by such permittee of that portion of the area described in ee 
_ the lease or leases which the permittee may be granted under the provisions of 
Part II of these regulations. Any unused portion of such credit shall auto- 
_ matically lapse. Sa a 
> 13. At the expiration or sooner determination of the permit, in case the a 
permittee has not exercised his right to apply for a lease under the regulations, —~ 
_ such area may again in the sole discretion of the Minister become available for 
application under these regulations, a De . 


14. The permittee shall not assign, transfer or sublet the rights granted under — 
_ the permit, or any portion thereof, or any interest therein, without the consent z 


- in writing of the Director being first had and obtained. pee 
ne 15. The permittee, his agents or employees engaged specifically in prospect- 
_ ing the area shall have the right of entry on the land held under permit but 
_ shall be held responsible for any damage arising from such operations, © 2 
az *- nA . re 
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Rs, “46 3 ‘Tf in the course of drilling, natural gas or potable waters are discovered, 
uch na 
boring and utilize such natural gas or waters free of cost, the permittee shall 
have the use of such natural gas or waters as may be required by him in connec- 
Be tion with the exercise of his rights granted by the permit. 
17. All fires used by the permittee shall be so safeguarded that no hazard 
to surrounding property shall be created. ori" 
a <3 - 18. The petroleum and natural gas rights within the area included in any 
- permit which has not been granted in a lease or leases to the permittee shall not 
be available for disposal under these regulations for a period of one year after 
the termination of the said permit, provided, however, that the Minister may 
- dispose of such rights in the said portion or any part thereof by public auction, 
- competitive tender or otherwise as he may determine. 
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19. The petroleum and natural gas rights which are available may be 
leased to applicants on the terms and conditions provided herein. 


oa em INDEAN ADT KS Se 


tural gas and waters shall be controlled and the Minister may take over | 


20. The lease shall be in such form as may be determined by the Minister | 


‘in accordance with the provisions of these regulations and shall be for 21 
_ years renewable for a further term of 21 years provided the lessee shall furnish 
evidence satisfactory to the Minister to show that during the term of the lease 
‘he has complied fully with the provisions of such lease and with the provisions 
of the regulations in force from time to time during the currency of the lease 
and provided further that such renewal shall be subject to the regulations 
then in force or to any amendments thereof made thereafter. 


4. 


21. The lease shall in all cases include the right only to the petroleum 
~ and natural gas in the lands leased that can be obtained by the usual processes 
of drilling, but not the right to mine oil shale or to extract the oil that may 


be recovered from such shale and shall not include helium. 


=. 22. The rental for the first year of the lease shall be 50c per acre and 
for each subsequent year $1.00 per acre, payable yearly in advance; all rentals 
in arrears shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


a 23. The lessee may, upon application, be granted a lease at a rental of one : 
dollar an acre per annum, payable yearly in advance, of whatever area of the 


~ available surface rights of the tract described in his petroleum and natural gas 
~ lease the Minister may consider necessary for the efficient and economical 
working of the rights granted him. The surface lease shall be concurrent with 
- the petroleum and natural gas lease. 


~~ +24. In case the surface rights of a petroleum and natural gas location 


are covered by a timber licence, grazing or coal mining lease, mining claim or 


other form of terminable grant, the lease shall not authorize entry thereon 
without the permission of the Minister being first had and obtained, and such 
permission shall be given subject to such conditions for the protection of the 
’ rights of such licensee or lessee as it may be considered necessary to impose. 
25. The maximum area of a petroleum and natural gas location shall be 
2,560 acres. The minimum area of a location shall not be less than 160 acres, 
except in such special cases as the Minister in his sole discretion may decide 
-_ as being proper and convenient. 

A 26. Application for a lease other than from the holder of a permit shall 
be filed by the applicant with the Agent of the Indian Reserve in which the 
_ Tights applied for are situate or an officer of the Department authorized to 
- receive such application. The application shall be on a form to be approved of 
_ by the Minister and shall be accompanied by a fee of $5.00. 
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27. No lease shall be granted to, nor shall any assignment be accepted from 
or in favour of, any person indebted for rent or royalty or is otherwise in- 
default under any permit or lease issued to him. | % 

28. Any company acquiring by assignment, or otherwise, a lease under ; 
the provisions of these regulations, shall be a company incorporated, registered 

or licensed in Canada.’ : ; 

29. The location applied for shall consist of sections, legal subdivisions or 
lots and aliquot parts of lots according to the subdivision, but the several parcels 

‘ as grouped to comprise the tract shall be one rectangular block the length of - 

Re which shall not exceed four times its breadth. 

30. Application for a location situate in unsubdivided areas shall contain 
a description by metes and bounds of the location applied for, and shall be~ 
accompanied by a plan showing the position of such location in its relation — 
to some known point provided that where the lands adjoining are subdivided — 
into sections the plan may show section lines projected into the area and the 
location applied for may comprise sections or legal subdivisions of sections. — 
The plan shall contain sufficient data to admit of the position of the location 
applied for being definitely shown in the records of the Branch. The location 
must be rectangular in form, except where a boundary of a previous location 
is adopted as common to both or where the location is bounded by an irregular | 
limit of the area, the length not to exceed four times the breadth. 

31. As soon as the subdivision survey of an Indian Reserve has been 
approved, all petroleum and natural gas leases embracing any portion of such 
reserve so surveyed and approved, shall be made to conform to the subdivision of — 
the reserve, if the Minister so decides, by the substitution of a new lease 
describing by sections, legal subdivisions of sections or regular portions. of lots, ~ 
as nearly as may be, the tract embraced in the leasehold, in so far as the 
reserve so surveyed is concerned. If any part. of the leasehold is in territory 
which remains unsubdivided it shall continue to be described as in the lease 
originally issued until such portion is included in an approved survey, 

Bx/ 32. If for any reason, it is considered necessary or. advisable to have a 
survey made of any location or locations applied for or leased under these 
regulations, the Minister may direct that such a survey be made by a duly 

.ojualified land surveyor under proper instructions, and may require payment in 
/ eadvance of the costs of such survey to be made by the applicant for, or the 

/ ¢}recorded owner of, the location or locations to be surveyed in whole or in part, 

}or the Minister may require such portion of the payment of the costs as may 

seem to him just. Failure on the part of the applicant. or lessee to make such _ 

_ payment in advance, when called upon to do so by the proper officer of the 

--,. Department shall render the application or lease subject to immediate cancella- 

tion in the discretion of the Minister. | 


33. The rental of the location for the first year shall accompany the applica- 
_ tion, and no application for a lease of petroleum and natural gas rights shall 
be accepted or recorded until the fill amount of the rent for the first year shall 
have been paid in cash or by established credit. 
34. When credit has been established under the provisions of Part I of these 
regulations, the whole or any portion of the credit so established may at the 
discretion of the Minister be applied for the first year only on account of the 
prescribed rental of a location acquired under the provisions of these regulations. 
35. If during the term of the lease the lessee shall fail to pay rental in 
advance for each subsequent year within thirty days after the date on which 
the same became due, together with interest thereon, whether demanded or not, 
the lease shall be subject to cancellation in the discretion of the Minister without 
notice to the lessee. 
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lessee shall commence drilling operations with suitable machinery 
ment capable of adequately testing the location within three months 
te of his lease or within such further time as the Minister may in 
pprove and he shall continue such drilling operations with reasonable 
gence, to the satisfaction of the Minister with a view to the discovery of 
froleum or natural gas. If the lessee does not commence drilling operations 
vithin the time prescribed, or if having commenced such operations he does not 
nyt sec te the same with reasonable diligence, to the satisfaction of the Minister, 
he ceases to carry on the same for a period of more than three months, 
ease shall be subject to cancellation in the discretion of the Minister upon 
days’ notice to this effect being given to the lessee. : 

7. No well shall be drilled within 300 feet of any road allowance, surveyed 
railway right of way, or the boundaries of any dwelling, school, church, 
[ the location, without the written consent of the Minister or Director. 
38. The Minister may permit a lessee who has acquired by assignment or 
rwise more than one petroleum and natural gas lease where the locations 
contiguous and on the same oil structure to consolidate his operations and 


nditures on one or more of the locations upon such terms and conditions 


e may consider advisable. 


39. The total area which may be consolidated under these regulations shall 
t the discretion of the Minister and shall not exceed 10,240 acres. 


40. In the event of the lessee obtaining production of petroleum or natural 
s on a location or locations within a group he shall continue to drill such 
ther well or wells thereon as the Minister may in his discretion determine 
may be required to produce therefrom so long as the said location or eroup 
locations shall continue to yield petroleum or natural gas in remunerative 
tity. | 
41. The Minister may in his discretion limit the number and define the 
ce apart of wells on a location or locations within a group as he may 
ler desirable. ~ 
2. (a) If the lessee during the first year of his lease incurs expenditure in 
al drilling operations exclusive of the cost of machinery and casing employed 
ll other extraneous expenses but including reasonable depreciation, he shall 
itled to a credit on rental to become due and payable for the second year 
is lease for such expenditure not exceeding the amount of the rental if before’ 
end of the first. year of his lease he gives notice of his intention to apply 
such eredit and within thirty days thereafter files with the Minister 
tisfactory evidence supported by affidavit that such expenditure has been 
ured. The decision of the Minister as to the amount of the credit to be 
ae be final. Likewise, a credit on the rental to become due and payable 
% e- 


hird year of his lease may also be obtained in the same manner for 
ular expenditure incurred on the location during the second year, 

 (b) The balance of rentals due, if any, in each of the said two years shall 
paid at the same time as the evidence in regard to work done is submitted 
ve required. Failure to submit such evidence and to pay the balance of 
due, if any, shall render the lease liable to cancellation as provided in 
paragraph 35 hereof. ~ A 

- 43. (a) The royalty to be computed, levied and collected on all products, 
ther than natural gas for which provision: is made in paragraphs (b) and (c) 
of, obtained by separation from every location acquired under the pro- 
ms of these regulations shall from each well on the location be that per 
um of the products obtained from such well equivalent to the square root of 
average daily production in barrels for each day the well had been on 
etion during the calendar month for which the return is made to the 


- 
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Branch free and clear of any deductions whatsoever; provided that, where 
the result of an order or a direction of the Minister, a well is operated int 
mittently and in consequence of such operation the ‘royalty payable is 
excess of the royalty which would be payable if the well had operated ¢ 
tinuously, then the royalty to be computed, levied and _ collected shall n 
exceed the square root of the average daily production during the calene 
month for which the return is made to the Branch free and clear of any dedu 
tions whatsoever; provided further that the royalty to be levied and collect 
on all such products obtained from every location, shall from each well on t 
location not exceed a rate of fifteen per centum (15%) and shall not be less th 
five per centum (5%) of such products obtained from such well during 4 
calendar month for which the return is made to the Branch, free and clear of a 
deductions whatsoever; provided further that the person responsible to % 
Cown for the payment of the royalty to be levied and collected on all st 
products obtained from every location may elect to pay a royalty at the 
of twelve and one-half per centum (125%) of all such products obtained 
the location during the calandar month for which a return is made to 4 
Branch, free and clear of any deductions whatsoever, and such election shall 
determined by the first return filed with the said Branch. — 


(b) The royalty to be computed, levied and collected on all prod 
obtained through absorption plants or other process of a similar nature and 
by gravity from every location shall from each well on the location be fifte 
per centum (15 per cent) of the amount received by the lessee or grantee™ 
such products, provided that where the lessee or grantee is also the operator 
the absorption plant the royalty to be computed, levied and collected shall 
fifteen per centum (15 per cent) of the amount which would be paid to 1 
lessee or grantee if the lessee or grantee and the operator of the absorption pk 
were not one and the same person. ; 

(c) The royalty to be computed, levied and collected on natural eas obtair 
from every location, consumed for some useful purpose off the location or $ 
shall be fifteen per centum (15 per cent) of the selling price or fair value at' 
time and place of production, provided that for the purposes of this paragré 
each sub-lease shall be deemed to be a location; provided further that in 
event shall the royalty to be computed, levied and collected as herein provid 
be less than one-quarter of one cent (4c.) per thousand cubic feet (mef). 

44. The lessee shall pay and discharge all rates, assessments and tax 
properly imposed by any Provincial, municipal, improvement, school, irrigat 
or drainage districts, now charged or hereafter to be charged upon the § 
demised premises, as occupant, or upon the said lessee ar occupier in resp 
thereof or payable by either in respect thereof. 4 

45. The lessee shall not assign, transfer or sublet the rights described in 
lease, or any part thereof, or any interest therein, without the consent in writ 
of the Minister being first had and obtained, and no assignment of such rig 
shall be accepted and recorded in the Department unless it is unconditio1 
The fee for approval of the assignment shall be $5. an 

46. The lessee may be permitted to relinquish at any time the whole 
any portion of the location described in his lease provided he has complied w 
the provisions of the regulations to the satisfaction of the Minister and that 
payments on account of rental to the date of such relinquishment or ot 
liability to the Indian Affairs Branch due in connection with the lease, have be 
fully made and satisfied and provided the portion of the location which may 
retained shall be of the prescribed shape, and shall not be of a less area th 
160 acres but in such event the lessee shall not be entitled to repayment of € 
portion of the rentals paid in advance. - a 

47. Tf it is not established to the satisfaction of the Minister that petrole 
or natural gas in paying quantity has been discovered on the leasehold, the le 
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Minister, the lessee shall furnish a statement supported by affidavit, showing 
she number of days during the year that operations were carried on upon the 
vocation; the number of men employed in such operations; the character of the 
vork done; the depth attained in each drilling operation; the total expenditure 
meurred; a detailed statement setting out fully the purpose for which such 
*xpenditure was incurred; the quantity of petroleum and natural gas or either 
)f them obtained and the amount realized from the sale thereof. Failure to 
furnish such yearly return within a period of ninety days shall render the lease 
jubject to cancellation. . 

_ 49. The lessee shall furnish to the Branch at least once a year a plan in 
tuplicate showing the position of all wells, pipe lines, tanks, buildings, or other 
‘tructures on the location under lease and such plan shall be prepared on a scale 
f not less than 200 feet to the inch. 

50. It shall be lawful for the Director or any officer duly authorized by him 
t all times to enter upon the location or group of locations and have access to 
ll wells, records, plant and equipment and the lessee shall render such assistance 
s may be necessary or essential and such officer shall have the right to take 
amples, particulars or carry out tests or examinations desired. 

) 51. The lessee shall clear all combustible material from the area around any 
yell or other works constructed or operated by him to the satisfaction of the 
“iinister and, where necessary and practicable, the lessee shall construct and 
jaaintain a ploughed fireguard around such area. 

52. The Minister may reserve from disposal the whole or any portion of the 
yetroleum and natural gas rights on any lands as in his sole discretion he may 
onsider desirable and may dispose of such reserved portion or portions by 
juction or tender, and the procedure for such disposal shall be that prescribed 
ry the Minister. 

_ 53. When a petroleum and natural gas lease, issued under the provisions 
f these regulations, is cancelled the rights described in such lease shall not 
gain become available for disposal under these regulations for a period of one 
ear thereafter, provided, however, that the Minister may dispose of such 
ights by public auction, competitive tender or otherwise ag he may determine. 


54. The lessee shall before beginning drilling operations on a location 
equired under the provisions of these regulations notify the Director in writing 
f his intention to begin such operations on forms obtainable from the Branch. 
‘he lessee. shall not begin drilling operations on any location until he has | 
ceived in writing the approval of the Director of the proposals submitted 
nder this section. No change in the program outlined in the notice of intention 
) begin operations shall be made without submitting notice of the change of 
lans to the Director and receiving approval of such change. 


_ 50. The lessee shall keep a daily report of operations on forms obtainable 
om the Branch or on forms approved by the Branch and such report. shall 
e made in duplicate, one copy being at all times retained at the well and open 
) inspection by any duly authorized officer of the Department. The original 
ports shall be countersigned by the lessee and forwarded to the Branch at 
1e end of each and every week during the course of operations. 


_ 06. (a) The lessee shall cause to be preserved and maintained a series of 
imples of the formations penetrated by the drill in each drilling operation, 
ach samples to be taken from successive depths of ten feet or at such intervals 
3 may be prescribed by the Director and such samples shall be washed, dried, 
eeurately labelled, and forwarded as requested to the Branch. | 
ee" rh 
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(6) When drilling methods resulting in the recovery, of cores are employ 

the lessee shall cause samples to be taken from the cuttings: carried up by 
flush water from successive intervals of ten feet in depth or at such inter rvé 
as may be prescribed by the Director. He shall also keep and preserve all cor 
recovered in properly constructed and marked core boxes and such cores : 
be available for inspection and examination by any duly authorized officer 7 
the Department. 
(c) When cores are taken from the core barrel Mey shall be releabent ny 

the core box and shall be protected from theft or misplacement by being hot 
in a suitable building and under lock and key, and no final disposition shal} 
made of such cores except with the written permission of the duly authori 
officer of the Department. When the breaking up of cores for detailed geolog: 
examination is permitted, the lessee shall furnish to such officer an ace ura 
report of such examination. 


57. The lessee shall, during the drilling of a well, make or cause 9 
made tests for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent, if any, the 4 
deviates from the vertical and shall set forth the results of such test or s rr 
in writing on the daily drilling report. Should it be ascertained that the y 
has deviated more than 4° from the vertical the lessee shall take steps to cor 
such deviation. When the drilling has reached the horizon from which | i 
expected to obtain production the lessee shall make or cause to be made a sur 
for the purpose of ascertaining the depth and position of the bottom of 
well in relation to the top of the well. In case such survey shows that @ 
position of the bottom of the well projected to the surface is nearer to 
boundary of the lease, upon which the well is drilled, than a distance equival 
to one-half of the total distance from the top of the well to the nearest bounde 
the well shall not be completed and shall not be brought into production 
the Minister may require the lessee to redrill the same in such manner ag 
may prescribe and the lessee shall cause such requirement to be comphena 
without delay. 

58. (a) When during operations on a petroleum and natural gas he 
acquired under these regulations petroleum or natural gas or both Hes distal er 
the lessee shall immediately notify the Branch of the same by the most reasona a 
expeditious means. : 


(6) When during drilling or production operations water makes its appe 
ance in a well or any indication appears that may reasonably be taken 
evidence of change in the source or other condition of water already notified 
having appeared in a well, the lessee shall immediately notify the Branch ¥ 
the fullest details available and when the drilling system permits shall té 
and preserve in a clean and enclosed glass or earthenware vessel a quantit y 
not less than one gallon of such water to be placed at the disposal of 1 
Branch for analysis and shall when so directed afford any duly authorized offi fic 
such facilities as may be necessary for sampling the water in or at the well. - 

59. (a) The lessee of a location upon which a well has been or is pel 
drilled shall use every means and endeavour in accordance with the most appro 
practice to shut off water above or below the petroleum or natural gas-bearil 
stratum or strata to test the efficiency of such shut-off and to prevent water f 
penetrating such petroleum or natural gas-bearing strata. 


(b) The lessee shall notify the duly authorized officer of the Fiemachl of t 
time he intends to test the shut-off of water in a well on any location. s 
notice shall be received by such officer at least five days before the test 
made. The officer acting on behalf of the Branch shall be present at such + 
and shall report the result in writing, a copy of which report shall be sent 7 to. 
lessee. If the test be unsatisfactory he shall so notify the lessee and shall » w 
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days after the completion of the test order such additional work as he deems 
eseessary to shut off the water in such well and in such order designate a day 
90n which the lessee shall again test the well, which day may upon the applica- 


on of the lessee be changed from time to time in the discretion of the Branch. 
— 60. When it appears to the Director that water is penetrating any petroleum 
‘natural gas-bearing stratum penetrated in a well drilled on a location acquired 
ader these regulations or that water in such a well is likely to become injurious 
) the economic production of oil or gas from the structure upon which such 
cell is drilled, he may order a test of water shut-off and designate a day upon 
hich the same shall be made; such order shall be in writing and shall be served 
don the lessee at least five days prior to the day designated in the said order 
pon which the test of the said shut-off shall be made. : 
| Upon receipt of such order the lessee shall make the said tests in the manner 
id at the time specified. 

_ 61. The lessee shall make adequate provision for the control and conserva- 


on of petroleum and natural gas before any well is drilled into a potentially 
poductive stratum. 


__ 62. The lessee shall confine natural gas to its original stratum whenever 
‘ch gas be struck in commercial quantity or a gas-bearing stratum known to’ 
ntain natural gas in quantity be penetrated in a well drilled under these 
igulations until such time as the gas be produced and utilized without waste. 


63. The lessee shall take all reasonable and proper precautions to prevent — 
laste of petroleum or natural gas should either or both be discovered in a well 
illed on a location acquired under these regulations and his operations shall 


} so conducted as to enable him immediately upon discovery to control and 
event the escape of such petroleum and natural gas. : 


_ 64. The lessee of a petroleum and natural gas location shall not allow the 
e of explosive or acid in a well drilled on a location acquired under these 
igulations until the consent of the Director has been obtained in writing. Such 
ene or such use of acid shall be so conducted as to prevent damage to the 
sll or to the petroleum or natural gas-bearing formations penetrated by the 
yl. The lessee shall submit to the Branch a report of the result of such 
sooting or treatment by acid. This section shall be understood to apply to the 
e of explosive or acid in or at a borehole regardless of the quantity or purpose. 
_ 65. (a) When natural gas from any well contains natural gasoline such 
‘tural gasoline shall be subject to the same regulations as are applied to 
i panes within the meaning of these regulations. 

(bo) When natural gas from any well is produced with petroleum or water 
ch natural gas shall be efficiently separated from the petroleum, natural 
soline, or water. The method of separation as well as the type and size of the 
uipment used in separation shall be subject to the approval of the Director. » 
i (c) The content of gasoline of any casing-head gas shall be determined by 
*h method and in such manner as the Director may direct. — 

| (d) The Director may order that a test be made of the content of gasoline 
any natural gas and if in his opinion natural gasoline be present in paying 
antity he may require that such natural gasoline shall be separated, conserved, 
d utilized as provided in these regulations. | 

66. The surface equipment of every natural gas well shall include such 
ings as will enable a duly authorized officer of the Department to test the 
“k pressure or working pressure of a gas well at any time. 

_ 67. The lessee of a petroleum and natural gas location at such times and 
such manner as the Director may direct shall take a gauge of the volume 
rock pressure of all wells producing natural gas on the location and shall 
ward the report of such tests to the Branch. 

| 68690—5 
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meter shall be closed by a blank disc inserted in the same manner as an ori 
plate, which may be sealed by a duly authorized officer of the Department . 
only unsealed in an emergency or to repair the meter, notice of such unseal 
shall be furnished to the Director, immediately or previous to the unsealir 1g 
possible and as soon as the repairs are effected the by-pass shall again | 
closed and sealed. | 


(b) Each meter shall be properly housed and locked and any duly athe é, 
officer of the Department shall have access to well meters at all time 
and shall make such reasonable tests as he may see fit, and the less 
shall furnish to the Director at the end of each month a statemel 
showing the amount of natural gas produced each day through the mete 

(c) The Minister may allow wells to be grouped for the purpose of measu vir 
the gas. 


70. If petroleum or natural gas is being produced from any well or wel 
the lessee shall file with the Director on forms obtainable for this purpose 
later than the 15th day of the month, a full report of the petroleum or natu 
gas produced during the preceding month. 

71. The Minister may prescribe regulations for the determination o 4 
allowable production of any well or wells and regulate the taking of petrole 
or natural gas from any natural source of supply so as to prevent waste 
the reduction of the ultimate recovery of “any petroleum or natural gas fr 
any common reservoir. a 


72. (a) The Minister may assume omen of the operation of a well : Q 
adopt such means as may appear to him to be necessary or os | 

to prevent the escape of petroleum or natural gas if the lessee fails t 

so or appears unable to do so. q 

(b) The Minister may assume control of the operation of a well and : ado, 
such means as may appear to him to be necessary or expedient 
prevent the access of water to a well, the access of water to petrole 

or natural gas-bearing strata or both, or the escape of ibe from 
well. i 

(c) The Minister may appoint such agents as he deems necessary and mi 
authorize them to enter upon the premises and perform the wor. 

for that purpose to take possession of and use any drilling rig 

rick, tools, machinery, other appliances or equipment, fuel, we 

and other materials necessary for the performance of the | 140) 

which may be upon the location or which may be the property 

the lessee. a 

(d) The Minister may recover from the lessee of the location upon whi 
he takes control of a well for the reasons mentioned in subsectio 

(a) and (b) all costs and expenses incurred in the performane nce | 

the operations so undertaken. 


73. Notice shall be given to the Director immediately drilling or produ ct 
operations are suspended at any well. Before suspension the wellhead shall | 
_ so arranged that no waste of gas or petroleum can occur and that no oppor 
be afforded for the access of water to or between the casings. | ee 
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_ 74. The lessee shall not deepen nor undertake the repair or other permanent 
jange to the condition of a well in which drilling has been suspended for a 
jriod of more than six months or which has been in production without 
leviously notifying the Director in writing to that effect. Notice of such 
tention to resume drilling operations must be furnished on a form obtainable 
fm the Branch. 


| gas, petroleum, or water into the coal seams or into any mine workings that 
ay be undertaken in connection therewith. 


76. The lessee shall use every possible precaution in accordance with the 
yst approved practice to stop and prevent waste of petroleum or gas during 
illing and producing operations. 


_ 77. The Minister may prohibit the use of petroleum or natural gas from 
iy well drilled on a location acquired under these regulations for any purpose 
| by any means he considers to be uneconomical or conducive to waste. 


_ 78. Before abandoning a well drilled on a location acquired under these 
sulations and before removing any part of the casing from such well the lessee 
all notify the Director in writing of his intention so to do on forms obtainable 
»m the Branch and shall furnish a log of the well if he has not already done so 
id shall obtain written approval of such abandonment and removal of casing 
mm such officer as the Director may designate. The lessee shall use every 
fort in accordance with approved practice to shut off and exclude all water 
mm entering the gas, petroleum or coal-bearing strata that may have been 
jnetrated in the well. 


79. Violation of any provision of these regulations shall render the lease 
leases involved subject to cancellation at the discretion of the Minister. 


_ 80. The Minister may, from time to time, make such additional regulations 
,may appear to be necessary or expedient governing the manner in which 
ling operations shall be conducted, and the manner in which producing wells 
ull be operated, also such orders as he may deem necessary for the interpreta- 
in and effective administration of these regulations. Failure on the part of the 
see to comply with such additional regulations shall render the lease subject 
| ee in the discretion of the Minister. 


. 81. Where the Minister considers it is in the interest of conservation he may 
sect that the lessee shall comply with any or all of the regulations of the 
sutenant Governor in Council of the Province of Alberta heretofore or here- 
‘er established under the authority of the Oil and Gas Wells Act 1942 being 
me 7 of the Statutes of Alberta, 1942, and any amendments thereto and 
v or all of the orders of the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board 
istituted pursuant to the Oil and Gas Resources Conservation Act being 
‘apter 1 of the Statutes of Alberta, 1938 (second session). 


} 
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Regulations for the Disposal of Quartz Mining Claims within Indian Reser 


Established by authority of Order in Council P.C. 2118 
dated August 31, 1938 


1. These regulations shall be applicable to all minerals defined as § 
within Indian Reserves. . 


2. In the construction of these regulations the following expres 
have the following meanings, respectively, unless inconsistent with the context 
“Minister” shall mean the Minister of Mines and Resources. oa 
_ Department” shall mean the Department of Mines and Resources. — 
“Director” shall mean the Director of the Indian Affairs Branch, Depa 
ment of Mines and Resources. 
“Indian Affairs Branch” shall mean the Indian Nee Branch off 
Department of Mines and Resources. —— 
“Mineral” shall mean all deposits of gold, silver ane all naturally occu 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural % 
bitumen and oil shales. > 
Limestone, marble, clay, gypsum, or any building stone when mined i 
building purposes, earth, ash, marl, gravel, sand, as well as any element 
may, in the opinion of thte Minister, forma portion of the agricultural 
of the land, shall not be considered as mineral within the meaning of the 
regulations, e 
“Mineral Claim’ shall mean a plot of ground containing mineral, § stak 
out and acquired under the provisions of these regulations. q 
“Holder”, “recorded holder” or “recorded owner” shall mean any pea 
whose name a mineral claim, acquired under these regulations, stands reco 
in the records of the Department. 
‘Mining recorder” shall mean the officer of the Department of Mines 
Resources appointed by the Minister for the particular purpose referred + 
“Mine Assessor” shall mean the person so designated from time tos ti 
by the Director. 


3. Any person or any corporation authorized to prospect for mine: : 
under the laws of the Province in which an Indian Reserve is situate, whe; 
it is desired to enter upon for the purpose of prospecting for minerals, 
after obtaining a permit from the Director prospect for minerals upon 
Reserves except as hereinafter mentioned, and may acquire exclusive righ 
carry on mining operations in a specified. area by staking out and recordi 
elaim therefor, and upon performing and filing proof of the verforthaail 
the prescribed development work with the Director and upon obtaining a su | 
and plans of the area staked and entering into a lease with the Minister i | 
prescribed form. YF 4 


4. No person or corporation, not the holder of a prospector’s permit 
prospect for minerals upon Indian Reserves subject to these regulations, 
stake out, record or acquire any mineral claim or area of land for which a Ie 
has not already been issued or acquire any right or interest therein. . 
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_ (1) Any person or any Dominion or Provincial corporation duly licensed 
- to transact business or hold lands and authorized to prospect for 

minerals under the laws of the Province in which an Indian Reserve 
is situate wherein it is desired to enter upon for the purpose of prospect- 
ing for minerals shall be entitled. on payment of the fee of $5.00 to 
obtain a prospector’s permit in the prescribed form. 


The permit shall be dated on the day of issue thereof and shall expire 
at midnight on the 31st day of March then next ensuing. 


(3) The permit shall not be transferable. 


(4) A permit shall not be issued to a corporation if it is incorporated 
under the laws of the Dominion or a Province unless or until it has 
' satisfied the Director that it is so incorporated. A Provincial corpora- 
tion wishing to obtain a permit in a Province other than that of its 
| incorporation shall file with the Director a copy of the licence authorizing 
the corporation to transact business or hold land in the Province in 
| which a permit is required verified by an affidavit of an officer of the 
corporation. 
(5) A prospector’s permit held by a corporation shall not entitle any 
--shareholder, officer or employee thereof to the rights and privileges of 
| a permit holder. 
(6) A permit holder shall be entitled to a renewal of his permit, in the 
_ prescribed form, on production of his permit before the expiration 
thereof and on payment of the prescribed fee. 
_ (7) The Director, upon proof to his satisfaction of the wilful contravention 
by any permittee of any of the provisions of these regulations, may 
| revoke the’ permit of such permittee. 
(8) The permittee, his agent or employees shall exercise every care in the 
use of fire. Any infraction of existing fire laws on the part of the 
_-—*~permittee, his agents or employees shall render the permit liable to 
le cancellation. 


3 6. Subject to the provisions herein contained, the holder of a prospector’s 
rmit may prospect for minerals and stake out a mineral claim on any Indian 
‘serves surveyed or unsurveyed which have been declared open for staking 
the Minister provided none of the said lands are under staking or record as a 
era claim which has not lapsed or been abandoned, cancelled or forfeited 
Zan from prospecting or staking by the Minister. 


7. A permit holder for himself or on behalf of any other permit holder may 
Be out a mineral claim on any Indian Reserve open for prospecting and 
bject to the other regulations, herein contained, may work such claim and 
insfer his interest therein to any permit holder, ‘but where the surface rights 
‘the land have been leased or are held under licence or location ticket issued 
i the Director a mineral claim may be staked but compensation must be 
ide as provided hereinafter. 

_ 8. No person or corporation shall prospect for mineral or stake out a mineral 
dm on any part of any Indian Reserve used as a garden, orchard, vineyard, 
rsery or plantation or upon which crops, which may be damaged by such 
dspecting, are growing or on that part of any Indian Reserve upon which is 
uated any artificial reservoir, dam or waterworks or any: dwelling house, out- 
use, manufactory, public building, church or cemetery, except with the consent 
‘the Director. 

°9. A water power lying within the limits of a mineral claim shall not be 
med to be part of the claim for the uses of the permit holder and a road 
owance of one chain in width shall be reserved on both sides of the water, 
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together with such additional area of land as in the opinion of the Director m. 
be necessary for the Development and utilization of such water power. ‘ 


10. The Minister may, provided the same have not been staked or eae 
_ withdraw from prospecting and staking out temporarily or permenently D 
lands within an Indian Reserve declared open for staking. = | 


11. No person or corporation shall enter upon for prospecting or minin 
purposes or shall mine upon lands leased or held under licence or location ticke 
until adequate security has been given to the satisfaction of the Mining Recorde 
for any loss or damage which may be thereby caused and any person or corpore 
tion so entering, locating, prospecting or mining upon any such lands shall mak 
full compensation to the lessee, licensee or locatee of such lands for any loss ¢ 
damage so caused, such compensation in case of dispute to be determined by th 
Director. = 

12. Except as otherwise declared by the Minister, the rules governing th 
mode of staking and the size and number of mineral claims in force from tim 
to time in the Province or in the part thereof within which any Indian Reserv 
is situate shall apply to the staking of mineral claims on any such reserve. 


13. A permit holder or other person who for any purpose does any stakin 
out or plants, erects or places any stake, post or marking upon any land open t 
prospecting except as authorized by these regulations, or causes or procures th 
same to be done, or who stakes out or partially stakes out any such land, ) 
causes or procures the same to be done, and fails to record the staking out witl 
the recorder within the prescribed time, shall not thereafter be entitled to agai 
stake out such lands or any part thereof, or to record a mineral claim thereon 
unless he notifies the recorder in writing of such staking out, partial staking out 
or planting, placing or marking and of his abandonment thereof and satisfies th 
recorder by affidavit that he acted in good faith and for no improper purpose: 
and pays to the recorder a fee of $20 and procures from him a certificate stating 
that the recorder is satisfied that he so acted. 3 


14. Substantial compliance as nearly as circumstances will reasonably permi 


with the requirements of these regulations as to the staking out of mineral claim 
shall be sufficient. § 


oa 


15. (1) A permit holder who has staked out a mineral claim or upon whose 
| behalf a mineral claim has been staked out, shall within thirty (30) 
days thereafter furnish the recorder with an outline, sketch or plan 0! 
the mineral claim showing the corner posts and the witness posts, 1 
any, and their distance from each other in feet, together with an applic 
tion setting forth the name of the permit holder by whom the clai 


application is made, and the number of their permits, and such oth 
information as will enable the recorder to indicate the claim of h 
office map, the length of the outlines, and if for any reason they 
not regular, the nature of such reason, the day and hour when the claim 
was staked out and the date of application, and with the applicatior 
shall be paid a fee of $10 for each claim. 


The application and sketch or plan shall be accompanied by an ‘att 


~ 


(2 
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in the prescribed form, made by the permit holder who staked out t 
claim, showing the date and hour of the staking out and stating that tk 
distances given in the application and sketch or plan are as accurat 
as they could reasonably be ascertained and that all the other statemen 
and particulars set forth and shown in the application and sketch ©: 
plan are true and correct, that at the time of staking out there w 


nothing upon the lands to indicate that they were not open to be stake 
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out as a mineral claim, that the deponent verily believes they were as 
open and that the staking out is valid and should be recorded, and 
that there are upon the lands or the lot or part lot or section of which 
they form a part, no buildings, clearing, or improvements for farming 
or other purposes except as set forth in the affidavit. 


“Where it appears that there has been an attempt made in good faith 
to comply with the provisions of these regulations, the inclusion of more 
or less than the prescribed area in a mineral claim, or the failure of the 
permit holder to describe or set out in the application, sketch or plan 
furnished to the recorder the actual area or parcel of land staked out 
‘shall not invalidate the claim. 


A permit holder by or on whose behalf an application is made to record 
a mineral claim shall at the time of the application produce the permit 
of the permit holder by whom the staking out was done and of the 
permit holder by or on whose behalf the application is made to the 
recorder, and the recorder shall endorse and sign upon the back of the 
last mentioned. permit a note in writing of the record of the claim. 


(5) The recorder shall forthwith enter in the proper book in his office the 
' particulars of every application to record a mineral claim which he 
deems to be in accordance with the provisions of these regulations, 
unless a prior application is already recorded and subsisting for the 
same, or for any substantial portion of the same lands or mineral 
rights, and he shall file the application, sketch or plan and affidavit 
with the records of his office; and every application proper to be 
} recorded shall be deemed to be recorded when itis received in the 
A recorder’s office, if all requirements for reccrding have been complied 
with, notwithstanding that the application may not have been im- 

~~ mediately entered in the record book. 
~ (6) As soon as reasonably possible after the recording of the mineral claim, 
and not later than the expiration of the time for performing the first 
instalment of work, the holder of the claim shall affix or cause to be 
affixed securely to each of the corner posts of the said claim, a metal 
tag plainly marked or impressed with the recorded number and letter or 
letters, if any, of the claim, and in default the claim may be cancelled 
by the recorder on the application of any one misled by the lack of 
~ such tags. The recorder on application shall supply such numbered 

tags free of charge. 


4 


—-* 
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16. The staking out or the filing of an application for or the recording of a 
mineral claim, or all or any of such acts, shall not confer upon a permit holder. 
any right, title, interest or claim in or to the mineral claim, other than the right 
to proceed, as in these regulations provided to obtain a certificate of record and 
a. lease from the Minister. ? | 

17. (1) Every application for a mineral claim and every other application 

and every transfer or assignment of a mineral claim or of any right or 

interest acquired under the provisions of these regulations shall con- 

e tain, or have endorsed thereon, the place of residence and post office 
address of the applicant, transferee or assignee. 

(2) No such application, transfer or assignment shall be filed or recorded 

unless it conforms with the provisions of the next preceding subsection. 

(3) Another person resident in the Province in which the mineral claim is | 

situate may be substituted as the person upon whom service may be 

made by filing in the office in which any such application transfer or 

ee assignment is filed or recorded, a memorandum setting forth the name, 
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residence and post office address of such other person, and such sub 
stitution may be made from time to time as occasion may require. — 
Service upon the person named as the person upon whom service mi 
be made, unless another person has been substituted for him under th 
provisions of subsection 3, and in case of such substitution upon th 
person substituted shall have the same effect as service upon the perso: 
whom he represents. G 
(5) The provisions of the next preceding subsection shall apply to ever} 
notice, demand or proceeding in any way relating to a mineral clair 

or to mining rights or to any other right or interest which may bi 

_ acquired under the provisions of these regulations. 
18. (1) A transfer of a mineral claim or of any interest therein shall be it 
the prescribed form and shall be signed by the transferor or by hi 
agent authorized by instrument in writing. Such transfer shall 
recorded in the office of the recorder and a fee of $2.00 paid by th 
transferee to the recorder for recording each claim or each interest in 2 
claim transferred. a 


(2) No transfer or assignment of or agreement or other instrument affectin; 
a mineral claim or any recorded right or interest acquired under thi 
provisions of these regulations, shall be entered on the record or receiver 
by the recorder unless the same is approved in writing by the Directo 
and purports to be signed by the recorded holder of the claim or righ 
or interest affected or by his agent authorized by recorded instrum 
in writing, nor shall any instrument be recorded without an affida 
the prescribed form, attached to or endorsed thereon, made by the sub 
scribing witness to the instrument. 


(4 
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holder thereof, the Minister may in his sole discretion, refuse to enter into any 
lease of said mineral claim until an instrument, executed by the person or cor- 
poration so claiming, releasing his, her or its claim, has been recorded or until 
Judgment of a Court of Competent Jurisdiction has been recorded, defining the 
rights of the parties interested. . 


20. (1) The recorded holder of a mineral claim heretofore or hereafter 

recorded shall, within 5 years immediately following the recording 
thereof, perform or cause to be performed thereon work which sb all 
consist of stripping or opening up mines, sinking shafts or other actual 
mining operations to the extent of two hundred days’ work of not less 
than eight hours per day, which work shall be performed as follows: 
At least thirty days’ work within three months immediately following 
the recording of the claim, and not less than forty days in each of the 
remaining four years provided that in any one of the said five years ten 
days additional work shall be done to make up for the total of two 
hundred days. ! _ 
The recorded holder of-a mineral claim shall pay a rental of fifty 
cents per acre per annum for the area contained in the recorded claim 
for the third, fourth and fifth work years. The completion of the re 
quired work in two years will thereby relieve the recorded holder fron 
the payment of rent under this section. - 
(3) The work may be completed in a less period of time than herein speci-— 

fied. If more work is performed by or on behalf of the recorded holder 

than is herein required during the first three months or in any sub- 

sequent year, the excess upon proof of the same having been performed 
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Pe: shall be credited by the recorder upon the work required to be done 


during any subsequent year. ~ . 

(4) Boring by diamond or other core drill shall count as work at the rate 
os of one day’s work for every foot of boring and work by a, machine drill 
tl operated by compressed air shall count as work at the rate of three 
days’ ~work for each man necessarily employed upon each drill so 

f operated. z 
_ (5) The recorded holder of a mineral claim shall, not later than ten days 
after each of the periods specified, make a report as to the work done 


___ or caused to be done, by him during such period, verified by affidavit 
but a report shall not be required for any period in which in consequence 
of the work having been previously done and reported no work has been 
done. The report shall show in detail the names and residences of the 
men who performed the work and the dates upon which each man 
worked in its performance, together with a sketch of the claim showing 

_ the location of the work. 


(6) A permit holder may perform all the work required to be performed 

. by him in respect of not more than six contiguous mineral claims held 
by him on one or more of such claims and the report and affidavit | 
to be filed by him in respect of such work shall certify the claim or 
claims on which the work was performed and the claims upon which it 
is to be applied. 


_ (7) The construction of houses or roads or other like improvements shall 
not constitute “actual mining operations” within the meaning of this 
section. | 

(8) The survey of a mineral claim in compliance with section 25 shall 

; count as forty days’ labour performed on the same claim. 

(9) Survey by a recognized geo-electrical or geo-physical method may be 
counted as work at the rate of one day’s work for each man necessarily 

rs employed in each survey. 


21. The period of time between the 16th day of November and the 15th 
y of April, both days inclusive, shall be excluded from the time for performing 
e first instalment of work, but this shall not have the effect of extending the 
ne for the performance of any subsequent instalment of work. 


22. If by reason of pending proceedings or of the death or incapacity from 
ness of the holder of a mineral claim, the work is not performed within the 
eseribed time, the Director may from time to time extend the time for the 
rformance of such work for such period as he may deem reasonable and he shall 
‘thwith enter a note of every such extension on the record of the claim. 


©23)(1) A permit holder may, at any time, abandon; a mineral claim by 
- giving notice in writing to, the recorder of his intention so to do. 
(2) Non-compliance by the permit holder with any requirement of these 
, regulations as to the time or manner of the staking out and recording 
of a mineral claim or with a direction of the recorder in regard thereto, 
within the time limited therefor, shall be deemed to be an abandonment, 
and the claim shall, without any declaration, entry or act on the part 
of the Director be forthwith open to prospecting and staking out. 
24. (1) All the interest of the holder of a mineral claim before the lease 
_ thereof has issued shall, without any declaration, entry or act on the 
part of the Director cease and the claim shall, forthwith be open for 
prospecting and staking out, 
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(a) if fhe permit of the holder has expired, and has not peaks renewet | 

(b) if, without the consent in writing of the Director or for any purposi 

of fraud or deception or other improper purpose, the holder remoy 

or causes or procures to be removed any stake or post forming pa 

of the staking out of such mineral claim, or for any such purpo 
changes or effaces or causes to be changed or effaced any writing 

or marking upon any such stake or post; 

(c) if the prescribed work is not duly performed and required renta 
not paid; | 

(d) if any report required under these regulations is not made and file 
with the recorder in reference to the work performed as _ here 
required; . 

(e) -if the application for the lease required herein and initial paymen 
thereunder is not made within the prescribed time. : 

(2) The recorder upon any forfeiture or abandonment of or of loss of right 
in a mineral claim, shall forthwith enter a note thereof, with the da 

of entry, upon the record of the claim and are the record of the clain 
cancelled. a 

25. (1) Before a lease of a mineral claim in unsurveyed territory is issué 
the claim shall be surveyed by a Provincial Land Surveyor at th 
expense of the applicant who shall furnish to the recorder before or wi 

his application the surveyor’s plan in duplicate, field notes and deseri 
tion showing a survey in conformity with the regulations governing: 
disposal of quartz mineral claims in the Province in which the clain 

is situated. x 

(2) The Surveyor, before proceeding with such survey, shall examine 1 
application and sketch or plan of the claim or certified copies there 
and before completing or filing his survey ascertain by careful examirz 
tion of the ground and by all other reasonable means in his powe 
whether or not any other subsisting clan conflicts with the claim he 


made all reasonable investigations in my power to ascertain if thera 7 
any other subsisting claim conflicting therewith, and I certify that I | ha 
found no trace or indication and have no knowledge or information | 
any such claim except as follows: (if none, so state, if any, gi 
particulars). 


(3) The surveyor immediately after the completion of every survey of 
mineral claim made by him shall deliver or forward by registeré 
post to the Director a certified copy of the plan and of his field not 
and the description of the claim. | 


Claims found upon survey to contain a greater area than that prescribe 
by the regulations of the Province in accordance with which such clai 
were staked shall be dealt with in the manner prescribed by the reg 
lations of such Province. 
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26. All mineral claims shall be subject to any taxes, rates or other accel 
ments which may be legally imposed and the holder of any mineral claim upé 
receipt of any bill therefor, shall pay same promptly. 


27. The recorded holder of a mineral claim shall not at any time lop, te 
cut down or destroy any timber or trees growing on the mineral claim furth 
than may be necessary for the proper working of the claim. Wert: 

; | 
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28. Upon compliance with the requirements’ of the Indian Act and these 
ulations as aforesaid and upon application within one year from the date 
m which all work on any mineral claim is required to be performed, the 
aim holder shall be entitled to a lease thereof in the prescribed form for 21 
gars. The rent payable thereunder for the first 5 years shall be $1.00 per 
re per annum; for the second 5 years $1.50 per acre per annum, and for the 
maining 11 years $2.00 per acre per annum with the right of renewal for 
ther periods of 10 years, subject to such rentals, terms and conditions as may 
» deemed advisable by the Minister, provided the lessee shall furnish evidence 
tisfactory to the Minister to show that during the term of the lease or any 
newal thereof he has complied fully with the provisions of such lease or 
newal and with the provisions of the regulations in force from time to time 
iring the currency of the lease or renewal and with the terms and require- 
ents of the Indian Act. | 


P.C. 5605, 15th October, 1940. : 


_ 28A. Notwithstanding anything contained in Sections 20 (1) and 28 of these 
gulations, the Minister or such officer to whom he may delegate the respon- 
ility of recording mineral claims may grant (1) an extension of time up to 
x months within which the initial 30 days’ work may be performed but such 
tension shall not affect the total five-year period as provided in subsection (1) 
“section 20 of these regulations. (2) An extension of time up to one year within 
dich an application may be made for a lease of 21 years as set forth in section 
of the regulations, provided that reasons and justification for the extension 
time substantiated by sworn affidavit by the recorded holder of a claim are 
tisfactory to the Mining Recorder and subject to the payment in each case 
the sum of $2.00 for each claim so affected. 


29. (1) There shall be paid to the Indian Affairs Branch on every mine 
acquired under the provisions of these regulations an annual royalty 
on any profits of such mine during any calendar year and the owner, 
manager, holder, tenant, lessee, occupier and operator of the mine shall 
be liable for and shall pay to the said Branch an annual royalty on the 
first day of May in each and every year as follows:— 


| 1. Upon annual profits up to $100,000.00........... 3 per centum. 


| 2. On the excess above $100,000.00 up to $200,000.00. 4 

| 3. 4: ‘“ $200,000.00 “ $300,000.00. 5 * 

| 4. * = “$300,000.00 “ $400,000.00. 6 . 

| Reset “$400,000.00 “ $500,000.00. fi . 
6. Ak “$500,000.00 ‘ . $600,000.00. 8 . 
vg | fy “$600,000.00 ‘“ $700,000.00. 9 ~ 
8. es i “$700,000.00 “ $800,000.00. 10 a 


: | 9. 10 per cent on the excess above $800,000.00. 


(2) The annual profits shall be ascertained and fixed in the following man- 
ner, that it to say: The gross receipts from the year’s output of the 
mine; or in case the ore, mineral or mineral bearing substances or any 
part thereof is not sold, but is treated by or for the owner, tenant, 
holder, lessee, occupier, or operator of the mine upon the premises or 
elsewhere, then the actual market value of the output, at the pit’s 
mouth, or if there is no means of ascertaining the market value, or if 
there is no established market price or value, the value of the same 
as appraised by the mine assessor shall be ascertained and from the 
amount so ascertained, the following, and no other expenses, payments, 
allowances or deductions, shall be deducted and made, that is to say: 
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(a) 
(b 


— 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(1) The cost of actual work done in sinking new shafts, making new openings 


(3) 
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The actual cost of transportation of any output sold if paid or born 
by the owner, tenant, holder, lessee, occupier or operator; a 
The actual and proper working expenses of the mine, both undergroum 
and above ground, including salaries and wages of necessary supe 
intendents, captains, foremen, workmen, firemen, enginemen, labourer 
and employees of all sorts employed at or about the mine, together witl 
the actual and proper salaries and office expenses for necessary offic 
work done at the mine and in immediate connection with the operatio: 
thereof; , j 


The cost of supplying power and light, and of the hire of horses or othe 
means of transportation used in the mining operation, or in handlin 
the ore or mineral; . = 
The actual cost price of food and provisions for all employees aforesaic 
whose salaries or wages are made less by reason of being furnished there 
with; also the actual cost of fodder for horses used as above mentioned. 
The actual cost price of explosives, fuel and any other supplies neces 
sarily consumed in the mining operations; ae 
Any actual and proper outlay incurred in safeguarding or protecting 
the mine or mineral product; a 
The cost of proper insurance upon the output if paid or borne by the 
owner, tenant, holder, lessee, occupier or occupant and upon the mining 
plant, machinery, equipment and buildings used for or in connectioy 
with the actual mining operations, or for storing the ore or mineral; 
An allowance of a sum for annual depreciation, by ordinary wear an 
tear, of the said plant, machinery, equipment, and. buildings, such sum to 
be based upon the probable annual average cost of repairs and renewals 
necessary to maintain the same in a condition of efficiency and in 
case to exceed for any year fifteen per centum of the value at tk 
commencement of such year, such value to be appraised by the mine 
assessor; “a 


~Sa 


workings, or excavations of any kind, or of stripping, trenching © 
diamond drilling in or upon the lands upon which the mine is situated 
or upon any other lands belonging to the same owner, lessee, holder, 
tenant, occupier, or operator, within or upon the same Indian Reserve 
such work having for its object the opening up or testing for ore Ol 
mineral; Provided, however, that such expenditure is bona fide) ané 
actually made or borne by the person or persons liable or who would 
but for this provision be liable to a charge upon the said mine unde 
these regulations, and that separate accounts of such expenditure are 
kept and an affidavit or affidavits giving reasonable details of the 
nature, extent and location of such work shall be furnished to. the 
Director with the annual statement hereinafter provided for; 3m 
(j) All taxes payable or paid upon the profits of the mine or upon the 
profits of the mine or mining work, or upon the profits made in 
smelting, refining, or otherwise treating any of the products of the 
mine or mineral work. ; . 


No allowance or deduction shall in any case be made for cost of plant, 
machinery, or buildings, nor for capital invested, nor for interest OF 
dividend upon capital, or stock or investment, nor for depreciation m 
the value of the mine, mining land, or mining property by reason OL 
exhaustion or partial exhaustion of the ore or mineral, but this shall not 
restrict the generality of anything hereinbefore in this section contained. 
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A) For the purpose of this section, unless a contrary intention appears, the 
_ operations, business, matters and things carried on, occurring or existing 
_ during the preceding year shall be taken as the basis of fixing, assessing, 
_ and ascertaining the royalty hereunder, but the royalty payable shall 

_ nevertheless be deemed to be a charge for the calendar year in which 
. it is payable. - 3 


30. The owner, lessee, tenant, holder, occupier, manager and operator of 
ery mine from which ore, minerals, or mineral bearing substance is or are being 
cen, shall within ten days from the commencement of such active operations, 
tify the Director of the fact that such mine is in active operation, and shall give 
such notice the name of the mine, and the name and address of the owner, 
see, tenant, holder, occupier, manager and operator of such mine, and the 
me and address of the manager, or of some other person, to whom notices to be 
‘en under these regulations may be sent (to be known as the name and address 
service), and shall forthwith notify such Director of every change in the 
me and address of such manager or person, and of every change in the 
nership, holding, tenancy, management, occupation, or operation of such mine, 
d of every discontinuance of active operations, and of every re-commencement 
reof after discontinuance. 


31. No person, shall ship, send, take, or carry away, or permit to be shipped, 
it, taken, or carried away from the mine from which the same has been taken, 
y ore, mineral, or mineral bearing substance, or any product thereof, until 
+h person has notified the Director that the mine from which the same has been 
‘en is in active operation. , 


32. (1) Every owner of any mine in active operation shall, without any 
notice or demand to that effect, in addition to any other statements which 
may otherwise be required, on or before the 1st day of March in every 
year, deliver to the Director a detailed statement in which shall be set 

_ forth: 

. (a) The name and description of the mine; 

a (b) The name and address of the person or persons, owning, holding, 

i leasing, managing, occupying and operating the same; 

(c) The quantity of ore, minerals, and mineral bearing substances 
bis shipped or sent from or treated on the mining premises during the 

i year ending 3lst December last preceding; 

(da) The name or names of the smelter or mill and locality to which the 

same or any part thereof was sent; , 

(e) The cost per ton for transportation to the smelter, refinery or mill, 
and actual, proper and necessary expenses of making sale, if any, 
and by: whom paid or borne; 

(f) The cost per ton for smelter or mill charges, and by whom paid or 
_ borne; . 

(g) The quantity of ore, minerals, and mineral bearing substances 

treated on the mining premises during the said year; 

(h) The value of the ore, minerals, and mineral bearing substances 

z shipped after deducting the charges for making sales, and for 
— transportation or for treatment; 

(1) The value of the ore, minerals, and mineral bearing substances 
treated on the mining premises. 

And such statement shall also show in another column or columns, with 
reasonable detail, the various expenses, payments, allowances and 
deductions which are proper to be made under the provisions of 

a these regulations; and such statement shall show by way of 


a 
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summary the total receipts or market value at the pit’s mouth 
the year’s output, as in these regulations specified, and the to 
amount of expenses, payments, allowances, and deductions pro: 
under these regulations to be deducted therefrom, and the bala 
of profits for the year as in these regulations provided. 


(2) Such statement and information required by this section shall be ma 
and furnished by and under the oath of the owner, manager, hold 
lessee, tenant, occupier or operator of such mine; but the Director 
any mine assessor may require such information and statement, or | 
part thereof, to be given or verified under oath by any other or ot 
of such persons, or by any person connected with the ownersh 
operation, or management of any such mine, and may in addition to) 
particulars above detailed require any other information, particul 
or statements that may be thought expedient, and such requisition 
requisitions may be made at any time or times the same may 
deemed proper. - 


33. (1) Every person liable to pay any royalty hereunder shall keep at 
near the mine, proper books of account of the ore, minerals, or mine 
bearing substances taken from the said mine, containing the quanti 
weight and other particulars of the same and the value thereof, ¢ 
showing the returns of the amounts derived from the sale of such o1 
minerals, and mineral bearing substances; and no ore, mineral 
mineral bearing substances taken out of any mine shall be remoy 
therefrom or treated at any smelter, mill or refining works, until - 
weight thereof shall have been correctly ascertained and entered in™ 
said books of account; and such person shall also keep proper bo 
showing each of the several expenses, payments, allowances or deduct 
mentioned herein, and showing any other facts and circumstan 
necessary or proper for ascertaining the amount of the royalty pay 

(2) If any doubt arises as to where such book or books shall be kept o1 
to how many, or what books shall be kept, the mine assessor sl 
determine the number and character of books to be kept and the pl 
-or places at which they shall be kept. } 


a in 


34. On the first day of March in each and every year during the currel 
of any quartz mining lease, the lessee shall file with the Director accurate pk 
of all underground workings at that date on the lands demised. g 


35. “Mine” as referred to in the royalty provision aforesaid shall inch 
any opening or excavation in, or working of the ground for the purpose 
mining, opening up or proving any mineral or mineral-bearing substance, ¢ 
any ore body, mineral deposit, or place where mining is or may be carried 
and all ways, works, machinery, plant, buildings and premises below or ab 
ground belonging to or used in connection with the mine. 3 


36. The Minister reserves the right to make such additional regulations ff 
time to time as may be necessary or expedient in the public interest govern 
the development and operation of any mineral claim or mine acquired un 
these regulations. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES AND RENTALS 


; Sane . a ” ; < ‘ F 
| Permit to prospect or renewal thereof... .....6....ccseesecsesee, $ 5.00 
For recording each claim staked out by a permit holder.... Acans © $2 10700) 


Rental of mining claim held under prospector’s permit, ‘Third, | 
_ Fourth and Fifth years, per acre 


, A ep ard, 5p OG EES CE Oe .50 


4 Rent al payable under lease first five years $1. 00— per acre per 
annum; for second five years. $1.50 per acre per annum and 
Fie 82-00 per acre per annum for remaining eleven years............. 


Wy 


For filing transfer or agreement to sell or transfer whole or part 
: ofa minimum claim.......... 


a 
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ae Ap) plication fee for lease of mineral claim 
r certificate relieving from disqualification under Section 13. 


_ For abstract or copy of entries in record book respecting any 
as 


Ramer claim per folio (100 *words) 10 conta Minimum Charees 
eR tino ee gs oan scr dees rds 


SO 9. € 016 e 6p ere 8’ e 2 w 6 cao 
igi ae 


i OLS) OO @) BP L.€ 084.61. Oe 8.0 9 6 eke 6. oF ee ee 


$ 
; 5 recording extension of time for performing working conditions. . $= 38.00 
B $ 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


a Tuer SENATE, 


s | Thursday, 18th July, 1946. 

The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
pointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
d all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee met 
s day at 11.00 o’clock a.m. The Joint Chairmen: The Honourable Senator 
F. Johnston and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., presided. 


‘Present: The Senate: The Honourable Senator Johnston. 


, The House of Commons: The Honourable* Messrs. Glen and Stirling and 
essrs. Blackmore, Brown, Bryce, Case, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariepy, Gibson 
‘omox-Alberni), Harkness, Little, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), 
aymond (Wright), Reid and Richard (Gloucester), 18. 

The meeting was held in camera for the purpose of considering the present 
d future agenda and procedure of the Committee. 

It was agreed that the subcommittee on agenda and procedure will draft 
sessional report for consideration by the Joint Committee at the appropriate 
me. 

5 It was agreed that there be printed as appendices to these minutes such 
iefs as have already been filed with the Committee. 

- The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, 
rd July next, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 

ae , T. L. McEVOY, 

Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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APPENDIX W 


WESTERN CANADA-YUKON FISH AND GAME COUNCIL 


9-10 Wells Block, 
Calgary, Alberta, 
May 14, 1946. 


“At the annual meeting of the Western Canada-Yukon Fish and Game 
uncil, which comprises every parent organization in the provinces of British 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and the Yukon, numbering close 
25,000 sportsmen affiliated with the organizations concerned, the following 
olution was presented:— 

Moved by Mr. G. E. Watt, Calgary, Alberta, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
ashington, Vancouver, B.C. 


That this Council recommends to the Federal Government the revi- 


sion of the Indian Act, so as to provide full protection during the breeding 


season of our game and game birds, and the spawning of our fish generally. 

Further, that whilst this Council and its affiliates have every sym- 
pathy for and recognizes the rights of the Indian population for protection 
under the Indian Act, it is respectfully submitted that this Indian Act 


is now outmoded, especially in so far as the protection of wild game 


and fish are concerned. 
Further, that due to the alarming inroads of present day life into 


ba stands of wild life and fish generally, evident it is incompatible with 
conservation that any section of the community shall be permitted to kill 


- big game, game birds or fish during their breeding and spawning season, 


_ which is the safeguard of all wild life and the fundamental principle of 


De 


conservation. 


Further, that in lieu of these rights to fish and hunt at all times 
and in all seasons, and due to the sub-standard mode of living now 


evident in the increasing numbers of Indians throughout the West, 


that the Federal Government, whose wards these Indians are, be required 
adequately to recompense all Treaty Indians. 

Moreover, this Council and its affiliates sympathize with and recog- 
nize the difficulties of the Indian population of the West and earnestly 


suggest the time is overdue for an overhaul of the Indian Act for better 
treatment of the Indians. : 


_ Carried unanimously. 


_ Respectfully and earnestly submitted. 


G. M. Sparco, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


APPENDIX X 
INDIAN WELFARE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Brier PREPARED AND SUBMITTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE FURTHERANCE 


or British CotumBtIaA INDIAN ARTS AND Crarts, JUNE, 1946 


_ Having learned on reliable authority that certain revisions of the Indian 
st are contemplated by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Federal Department 


“Mines and Resources, this society begs to offer the suggestions which follow 


2 brief. | 
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FOREWORD 


In the opinion of our society, Education, Health and Social Services 
Native Indians should be administered through the provinces. Common aj 
and standards would develop a bond of unity between. the Indian people ¢ 
the general population and would increase the rate of progress in these fields, 

Public Health Services in British Columbia have already been made ave 
able to the Indian Department by the Provincial Government, and in ¢ 
districts where these facilities have been used, the results have proved ye 
successful. Similar arrangements with the provinces in the fields of Educat 
and Social Service could be administered with marked profit to the nati 
Indians. 

It is essential that the trained personnel selected to serve in these at 
should be equipped with a knowledge of the history, customs, temperame 
and traditions of the districts in which they serve. / 


Health 


1, We recommend immediate attention to the care of Indian health | 
the increase of medical staffs and hospital accommodation for ¢ 
treatment of active disease. Special provision should be made for t 
control of tuberculosis and venereal diseases at all ages including - 
sonal, individual training on the Reserves in preventive measure 

2, Supervision by trained welfare workers in applying remedial 
preventive measures and establishing good health habits on Resert 
Teaching of Health subjects in all schools, with daily supervision 
other incentives to habit formation. 4 

3. The immediate removal of existing unsanitary conditions in Reserve 
including dilapidated houses and_ other conditions contributor 
disease and general ill-health and slovenly habits. 


E Tubabion 


1. The readjustment of the educational system along the following lines: 
(a) The substitution of Day Schools in proximity to the children 
homes for Residential Schools. a 
(6) The provision of Junior High Schools, Technical Schools, ar 
courses in Native Crafts to encourage preparation for self-suppe 
ing occupations along various lines. L 
(c) The provision of adult education in industrial and occupatio 
fields and the introduction of facilities for lectures, discussions al 
other recreational activities. ae 


By 


Nore.—The aim of these reforms is to remove existing inequalities betwe 
the life of the Indian and that of the rest of the Canadian population, ~ 

From the outset, the educational opportunities offered the Indian show 
be equal to that offered to all other Canadians. In leaving school, the Ind 
boy or girl should not be placed at a disadvantage in comparison with h 
fellow Canadians. ; 


= 


_ HEALTH SERVICES 
1. Medical Services 5 
To combat the present high mortality rate among native Indians, especiall 


among children, we recommend the expansion of medical and nursing servic 
baby clinics, ete., without delay. a 


Doctors, nurses and welfare workers should be specially trained to wo 
among the Indians of this province. } 


To facilitate the coverage of large districts, travelling vans should | 
provided to work from a centre as headquarters; for coastal points, boats shoul 
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sy Emphasis should be placed upon health education and practical demon- 
ns on First Aid, infant care in the home, control of tuberculosis and other 


Social Services | 

We recommend the appointment of trained persons to do welfare work on 
reserves. 

Inasmuch as present welfare problems among the Indians arise largely from 
lth needs, social service workers should be specially trained to approach their 
s from the “medical-social service” standpoint. (Recognized courses in 
edical Social Work” have been established for some years at McGill 
iversity. Steps have been taken towards the establishment of a similar 
rse at the University of Toronto and the University of British Columbia.) 
Sympathetic, systematic demonstrations on healthful ‘habits in the home 
uld be given, illustrating— 

(a) care of the person 

(6) choice and cooking of foods 

(c) cleansing methods for clothing and household equipment. 

The ill effects of living upon too much canned food should be stressed. 
truction should be given concerning well-balanced diets suited to Indian 
te and needs. 

In carrying out this work, the assistance of the Provincial Dietitian, and of 
atians in hospitals and other institutions which serve the Indians, should be 
ized. Under provincial direction, a vigorous, co-ordinated attack upon the 
blem of malnutrition among native Indians should be instigated. 


faving Conditions and Housing 
1. We recommend the construction of modern houses to act as models 
for future housing. . 
Overcrowding should be prevented. The custom of simultaneous 
occupation of the same dwelling by several generations should be 
| discouraged. 
'2. Adequate water supply and sanitary arrangements should be provided 
and their utilization supervised, also the regular destruction of waste 
‘ee materials. ; 
3. Vegetable and fruit gardens should be encouraged. 


REFORM IN EDUCATION 


Day Schools 

We recommend the use of Day Schools on Reserves for Grades 1-6 for the 
owing reasons: — 
| (a) Young children would be eased the shock of removal from family life. 

The restrictions, discipline, exclusive use of English, etc., of the 

Residential Schools are now recognized as having a far-reaching 
harmful effect on immature minds and bodies. 
(The beneficial effect upon young children of maintaining normal 
family relations has been conclusively proved by recent war experience 
in Britain, where children who remained within the family showed 
comparatively little ill effect from the blitz, while those removed to 
safety away from their parents, often suffered serious shock.) 

(6) The amount of time devoted to school maintenance and agricultural 

_ chores at Residential Schools could be devoted to essential studies, 
physical exercises and organized games. 

(c) Day Schools on Reserves would permit practical demonstrations on 
actual building construction and at the same time would serve as a 
community centre for various desirable activities. Playgrounds would 
be available for physical training. 
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The ay School should be made an intrinsic part of the ti : 
the Indian community. 

We would urge that only aetanen eee éraine ed 
teaching, and with an understanding of Indian life and backer 
be placed in charge of schools attended by Indian children. 

We recommend that the Provincial Curriculum be followed 
closely as possible in all schools so that graduate students may 
their place without handicap in the larger community. 

We also recommend the early introduction of such group activ : 
as Junior Red Cross, Scouts and ‘Girl Guides. 

We recommend that organized games, physical education be sta 
throughout the entire school course, and that initiative and leader 
in all school and recreation activities be encouraged. 

For the restoration of proper pride of race among the nai 
peoples, we strongly advocate measures for encouraging the gath 
of Indian songs, legends, tribal designs, etc., and their utilization” 
decorative and other commercial uses. ~ — 


JUNIOR HicuH ScHOoLs AND HicgHER EDUCATION 


We recommend that Junior and Senior High Schools be established 
buildings now used as Residential Schools. j 
Two types of courses should be offered to boys and girls mee have | eC 
pleted the Sixth Grade school requirements: 


(1) High School Graduation. . 4 
(2) Matriculation. 3 


Nine out of every ten entrants would probably choose the High Sel: 
Graduation course. This should offer a common core of subjects correspol 
to that offered in Provincial Junior High Schools including Health, Phy 
Training, Social Studies (including family responsibilities), business arith ne 
English, music, art and handicrafts. 

Much padence should be given on choice of optional courses such 
carpentry, mechanics, electricity, agriculture, horticulture, stock breedi 
forestry, fishing, art and design, wood carving, typing, shorthand, ete. 

When students select the Matriculation Course and give evidence 
qualities which fit them for professional study of university standards, t 
should take their last two years of High School work at a sch 
Through this arrangement the transition to University would be rendered | 
difficult and establish closer relationship with ‘‘white” companions. : 


, Those desiring to enter University would need at first much spe 
guidance. Many lines of professional achievement are open to youths with ] 
observation, retentive memories and the manual dexterity so characteristi 
B.C. Indians. Both boys and girls could train advantageously as teachers | 
workers and technicians in medical and health fields, with a view to practis 
these skills among their own people, and selected condidates be prepaug 
Social Work Training. . 

Provision must be made for attracting girls to the values and interes 1 
modern home-making methods. 

The introduction of what are known as Practice Houses for girls of 1 
17 and upward is strongly urged. Groups of six or seven young girls live ft 
least two months in simply but conveniently equipped houses where they I ( 
to carry out every type of household and child care, under the superintend 
of a resident teacher. The course, following 2 or 3 years of theoretical tea 
in High Schools, can be rendered attractive and valuable as has been dem 
strated at centres in both the United States and Canada, ; 
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We recommend that programs of adult education be carried out in all Indian 
_ communities for the following reasons:— 


1. So that the Indians can study and equip themselves for the duties and 

responsibilities of Canadian citizenship. 

In order to equip them to take an active part in their own program of 

health improvement. 

To develop leadership among themselves. 

. To provide opportunities for social intercourse and discussion with 
fellow Canadians. . 


HOO bd 


The Folk Schools of Denmark, which provide adult education for people 
_ with little previous formal education, offer a practical example of what. might 
be achieved among native Indians; while the successful establishment of a Fisher- 
man’s Co-operative among young Indians at Nootka, B.C., has proved that 
co-operatives can be successfully managed by the Indian people themselves. 
Selected Indians could help carry out the programs of adult education after 
preparatory instruction in such subjects as the following :— | 


Personal responsibilities in health maintenance, constructive suggestions 
on industries and occupations; skilled handicrafts and their market value; 
duties to families, neighbours and country, revival of tribal history, 
legends, etc. 


The establishment of camps along the lines of the C.C. Camps in the United 

States would also prove of value. Instruction here should include forestry, care 

of stock, agriculture, repair of houses and surroundings, gardening, construction 
of buildings, repair and maintenance of roads and bridges, ete. | 


The Teaching Staff: 
Tt is of very great importance that the most efficient teachers should be 
Induced to undertake service in Indian schools. 
_ Of corresponding importance is the preparation of the teacher for the 
‘special problems which he must meet in his work. It would be necessary for 
the student teacher to devote some weeks to a study of Indian history, tradition 
and temperament. Through his understanding and appreciation of their 
accomplishments, the teacher must overcome the widespread Indian tendency to 


an inferiority complex, reawaken wholesome pride of race so that he will arouse ~ 


~ ambition in the Indian to exercise his latent capacity to its utmost. 

Gifted teachers need encouragement to take up this arduous work and should 
be rewarded with corresponding higher salaries. 

____ The sense of isolation could be reduced by the organization of centres to 
which teachers and welfare workers might resort for week-end recreation and 
discussion. Summer courses, and other forms of conference, should be organized 
so that teachers, inspectors, welfare workers, Indian agents and others could 
meet from time to time to work out common problems. 

The Inspector of Indian Schools should be a man of special qualities, 
intimately acquainted with the Indian’s background and temperament and 
sympathetic towards his problems. 


INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The vast area of British Columbia, with its wide variations, geological and 
climatic, provides a variety of industries and occupations. In considering these, 
the province may be roughly divided into three sections: — 
(1) The Pacific Coast and adjacent islands, including Vancouver Island and 
the Queen Charlotte Group. 
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(2) The southern area of the Interior extending from the Coast along the 


Fraser and Thompson Rivers through what is known as the Dry Belt, 


the Okanagan and Kootenay country to the Rocky Mountains. 

(3) The vast Central Section extending north to the extreme limits of the 
Province and East to Alberta. It embraces many rivers, great lakes 
and mountainous areas including the remote Peace River section, much 
of which has only become accessible since the introduction of motor 
transport. 


~ 1. Coast Indians 


The tribe located in this district are born fishermen, skilful navigators, 
efficient in woodcrafts and forestry, highly artistic and intelligent. Emncourage- 
ment should be given to these people to enter grainful occupations by offering 
the following optional courses:— 


Mechanics; Electricity; Forestry; Fish preservation and handling 
of fish products; Metal work; Handicrafts and Art Work in various forms. 


Such courses could be given at Residential Junior High Schools or Technical 
Schools at convenient centres as suggested in a previous section. 


2. Indians of the Southern Interior | 

The people of the Southern Interior did not develop industries or arts 
comparable with those in the Coastal district due to varying ecological conditions. 
A few today carry on horse and stock breeding and these should be encouraged. 
Others should be persuaded to enter into the industries of fruit farming and 


cardening, using modern methods as demonstrated by Government experimental _ 


farms. In this connection, irrigation projects should be encouraged whenever 
possible. 

Native industries among the women, such as beadwork, weaving and the 
manufacture of coiled and imbricated baskets should be encouraged by insuring 
a good market with fair prices. Instruction in these imdustries and other handi- 
crafts should be made available at existing schools or at conveniently located 
centres. 


ay Indians of the Northern Interior. 

The Northern Interior of British Columbia is now assuming much impor- 
tance due to the mineral wealth recently brought to light. In this work Indians 
have been found to be of great assistance by reason of their abilities as trail 
blazers, prospector’s assistants, packers, ete. Opportunities should be extended 
to these people to obtain technical training fitting them to take an even more 
active part in the development of the mineral resources of this Province. 

Trapping forms an important part of the occupation of natives in this area, 
and steps should be taken to see that their rights in this form of livelihood are 
adequately safeguarded. | 

Canada is a country of many peoples. She can only rise to her full strength 
when all ethnic groups are enabled to make their individual contributions to the 
national pattern. The Indian, with his rich background of native lore, artistry, 


and tradition, has a special contribution to make to Canadian culture. Every 


etncouragement should be given to him in order that he may take his rightful 
place in the building of this great new land. 


- (Mrs.) JOAN TULLIS, 
Vice-President. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY THE OKANAGAN SOCIETY 

- FOR THE REVIVAL OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS, JUNE, 1946, 
TO THE SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER 
THE INDIAN ACT 


These Recommendations to be considered in conjunction with this Society’s 


brief entitled Native Canadians, a Plan for the Rehabilitation of Indians sub- 
mitted to The Committee on Reconstruction and Re-Establishment, Ottawa, 1944. 


ENborsED By: Agassiz Branch, Okanagan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts 
and Crafts; Council of the Society for the Furtherance of B.C. Indian Arts 
and Crafts, as per letter from Council Secretary, dated 5th July, 1946. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ‘6 


pets 

The Okanagan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts and Crafts herewith 
submits to the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs a plan for the Rehabilitation 
of Indians. This Brief, entitled—‘‘Native Canadians, A Plan for the Rehabilita- 
tion of Indians’ was submitted to the Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
Establishment, Ottawa, in May 1944 and a copy is attached hereto for your 
consideration. It has been reprinted several times since then and has had wide 
circulation and wholehearted approval from interested persons, Indian and 
white, over the whole of Canada as will be clear to you from: records of the 
Committee on Reconstruction and also from records of endorsements sent direct 
to the Indian Affairs Branch in 1944 and 1945. 


In the two years since our study was made this Society has found little 
to add to the main points therein outlined. However, this further submission will 


touch upon matters not sufficiently emphasized in the Brief, and upon material 


not covered by it. 


It is clear to us that a great demand is coming from Indians, and particularly | 


‘Indian veterans, for vast improvements without delay. An Indian fights for 
democracy and obtains the vote, his son has no vote. He notes in the armed 
services the care given to food preparation, sanitation, anti-pollution measures 
and health. The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia states that returning 
‘service men “are not in the least satisfied to see the same old conditions of 
poverty existing among their old people”’.. Young Indian farmers attended the 
1945 Convention of the B.C. Federation of Agriculture to ask for help in pressing 
‘for improvements. “Loans for seed and machinery are most necessary” they 


‘stated, “but the Indian Department has always pleaded lack of funds”. In our: 


own district a young man with ambition to improve his education has sent in an 
“application to the Indian Agent (as a veteran) for a correspondence course; as 
he has been unable to obtain a reply he is pressing this Society to intervene with 
the Indian Agent on his behalf. 
| A long range policy is needed with the over-all aim of the total emancipation 
of the Indian, at his own pace and as he wishes, fundamental to this. being 
the establishment of democratic practices, provision for opportunity to make a 
living, full health care and a proper educational program. 
In addition to the points developed in the Brief which we present for your 
consideration, we should also like to call attention to the following matters:— 


Reserves. 

A ean survey should be undertaken of all Reserves in order to 
ascertain whether the Reserve can maintain the present population, and whether 
facilities will permit the natural increase in population also to make a living. 
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_ A survey would establish the fact that in B.C. for instance, a great part of 
the Reserve lands in the interior are of little value without irrigation being 
made available to those sections of land capable of being brought under cultiva-_ 
tion. It is not possible for present occupiers to better their condition unless | 
they can make proper use of the land through utilization of fundamental — 
essentials. . : 

_ If the survey finds there is not sufficient grazing or arable land to sustain. 
the population, then additional land should be made available. A case has been 2 
© brought to our notice where summer grazing is too limited to meet requirements 
1 of the Band whose vocation is cattle ranching. The herd could be considerably ~ 
U increased by allotting more grazing ground from the Government lands on the 

mountain slopes directly adjoining that particular Reserve. 

In order to safeguard the future of the Indian population, no land from the — 
present Reserves should be disposed of, unless there is a very decided voluntary 
movement of the Indians themselves away from the ancestral occupations. 

This suggested survey would reveal the state of living conditions on the 
Reserves, further it would bring to light:— | 

(a) Condition of the main road into the Reserve. 

(b) Health and sanitary conditions, domestic water supply, ete. 

(c) Facilities for education both on and adjacent to the Reserve. 

(d) Recreational facilities on the Reserve. 

(e) Possibilities for more suitable industry to supplement that already 

: being practised. 

- (f) Vocational training possibilities. 

(g) Best ways and means to foster revival of native arts and crafts. 


Indians not on Reserves. 


(This does not refer to nomadic Indians of the North.) 

While those anxious to continue on the Reserve lands should be given far 
greater encouragement and assistance, there should be a definite system of help 
for those who wish to set up for themselves, either as individual farmers or 
ranchers, or in the many other occupations for which they have aptitude. After — 
_ Some generations of dependency under which Indians have not been permitted 
to make any business decisions for themselves, they can hardly be expected — 
to attain high standards without strong support being given them in their 
endeavour. Tactful and not interfering assistance is needed in the construction 
of modern houses in suburban areas, advice as to vegetable gardens, home- 
making, child care and so on, so that slum conditions may not arise through 
lack of knowledge. 


Fiz. 


Education. 


We wish to give all possible emphasis to our previous recommendations in 
“NATIVE CANADIANS” pages 17-18 on the community centre and adult 
education, for only by reaching the young adult, particularly the young 
mother, can any real progress be achieved. Health, home-making, child care _ 
and recreation are all crying needs today. On some Reserves poor condition of _ 
moral. behaviour can be attributed mainly to the fact that there js nothing of — 
interest for the young people to do. Adult education facilities should be readily 
available to all. Vocational training for young people is essential. Trained — 
welfare workers with a thorough background of the social sciences should be 
in charge of such centres if the Reserve is large enough; if not, a system of 
travelling vans could have a settled route to cover each week, bringing _ 
demonstrations, films, such as those of the National Film Board Circuits, possibly 
radio programs, discussions, clinics, and most certainly recreational facilities. — 
The program offered in some rural areas by the Dominion Provincal! Youth 
Training Schools provides a very acceptable model for this work. | 
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1 nurses, 
teachers and ministers who have absorbed an academic education. There is 
Fos. ¢ 


_Ulustrate our point we quote from a letter written by Mr. Eric J. Dunn, Principal 
of the Alberni District High School, dated 7th September 1937. (A copy 
of this letter was passed on to us by the Society for the Furtherance of B.C, 
Arts and Crafts, Victoria, and had been addressed to Mr, F. E. Pitts.) 


+ Quote: 


I have been informed there seems to be some possibility of three 
Indian boys not being able to continue at school. In my opinion if such 
should happen it would be nothing short of a tragedy. I have been teach- 
ing school here for ten years and can unhesitatingly state that Eddie 
and Willie are by far the most brilliant all-round pupils I have encoun- 
tered. Should they continue I feel morally certain that either wil] have 
an excellent chance for the Provincial scholarship. It would be a shame 
if these two boys who are probably the first Indians who have had the 
opportunity of leading the Province, should be deprived of the chance. 
I feel sure that if you consult any member of my staff you will find that 
my views are shared by every teacher here... I trust you will use 
every means in your power to have them enabled to complete the High 

fe School. Signed—Enric J, Dunn, | 


_ Mr. A. E. Pickford, Bibliographer of the Victoria Society informed us that 
one of these young students had wished to become a doctor and the other a 
lawyer each to act in these professional capacities on behalf of 
but the desire of these two lads had been frustrated through lack of interest 
of those Government officials who were responsible for local education. 

As Mr. Pickford comments, “the letter from the Alberni High School con- 


foint Committee to learn that one of the lads in question is working as a fisherman 
m the West Coast of Vancouver Island, the other was killed overseas serving 
vith H.M. Forces. . 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact that this is a direct reflection on 
ur Government’s policy towards the native Canadians, wards of the Govern- 
nent, in whose cause we plead for justice. 

__ Beautiful paintings and other works of art executed by young Indian 
hildren of the Inkameep and Lytton Indian Schools and which won some of 
he highest awards in the Royal Drawing Society’s War Time Competition, 
sondon, England, in 1940-41 and 42 testify as to the value of native art, 
thich if encouraged and not stifled can constitute a real contribution to the arts 
nd crafts of this Dominion. It is worthy of note that Her Majesty Queen 
Wizabeth acquired one painting executed by Sis-hu-ulk of Inkameep, for her 
rivate collection. 

_ The educational_system must be improved rapidly in order to remove 
1e disadvantages of the present often third-rate curriculum. We endorse the 
tgent appeal for more day schools, and for semi-residential schools where 
20graphical factors make the day school impossible—all these schools to give 
1 education at least equal to that in the regular schools of the province, We 
iggest that since education is at present a prerogative of the provinces that 
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/ Indian education should likewise be transferred to provincial control | in order 
to gain some equality for the Indians in the places where they live. Since in 
B.C. some 250 Indian children already are receiving education 1 public, 
elementary and high schools such arrangements can easily be made. Where 


possible a school bus can pick up the children and take them either to the § 


Reserve school or to a nearby public school. A bus would be particularly 
necessary with a semi-residential school in order that the students might get 
home at the week-ends. Since the Reserves do not come under Provincial 
taxation for school purposes, federal and provincial authorities could work out 


some suitable arrangement. 


Agricultural Education 
The white citizen farmer can avail himself at all times of the knowledge 
and experience of those in charge of our Dominion Experimental Stations as also 
of the services of Provincial Government District Horticulturists and Agricul- 
turists. It is suggested that these facilities be made more easily available for 
Indians, and also that special instructors be appointed whose work will be 
to stimulate, encourage, and instruct Indian farmers, cattle ranchers, etc., urging 
them to take advantage of the present facilities. Young Indians should be 
encouraged to qualify as instructors to fill these posts. 


Reforestation 

Youths showing special ability at school might qualify for a special practical 
reforestation course and those proving competent should be given every assis- 
tance to qualify for higher executive positions. Reforestation of depleted 
Reserves as well as proper care of existing stands of timber on the Reserves 
should be given immediate consideration. The Reserves could be used for 


practical demonstration and training. The Indian’s background makes him | 


especially suitable for this type of work. 


Fishing and Trapping 
Steps must be taken by the Federal and Provincial Governments to ensure 


that Fishing and Trapping Rights are more closely safeguarded for the Indians. | 
It is most advisable that Indians should be instructed and encouraged in the © 


conservation of wild life, which has, and is still being sadly depleted to the point 
of extinction in some cases. 


Health 


In addition to our previous recommendations on “Health” we suggest that 
travelling T.B. Clinics whose itinerary covers the whole Province to control T.B. 
among the white population, should be extended to include and take care of all 
the Indian population on the different Reserves. Strictest control is necessary 
to combat the spread of this devastating disease among our Indian people. 


Transportation—Roads 


Indians on small Reserves such as are the rule in B.C. cannot own their own 
road grading equipment. The approaches to some of the Reserves are not even 
worthy of the name of “trails”. It is suggested that at least the main road into 
a Reserve should be graded at specified intervals, the Dominion making some 
arrangement with the provinces for this purpose. 

Improvement of the roads is a prerequisite to the institution of much of the 


health and education program. A school bus cannot travel over the present 


rough tracks nor could travelling adult education workers visit the Reserve 
regularly. In our own district the V.O.N. Nurse appointed to make a weekly 
visit to the Reserve, is very often precluded from doing so (for weeks at a time) 


owing to the impassable state of the road. Thus even this health service 1s 


denied those who would be benefited greatly from regular visits. 


fs r. ’ 
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4 
lian Agents | 
[. Your Committee should, in our opinion, investigate thoroughly the matter 
Indian Agents. Who appoints them? How are they recruited? How trained? 
aat qualifications are required? Do they receive any in-service training? How 
my of their dictatorial powers are necessary to-day? 

We endorse some curtailment of powers, as outlined in the Brief of the 
rotective Association of Indians and their Treaties of Saskatchewan”, Sep- 


aber, 1945. A man placed in the position of prosecutor, judge, jury and defence 
mot be expected to produce impartial British justice. 
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wer of Chief and Council 


_ The present position of Chief and Council is little better than a debating 
iety. These elected officials should be regarded as a municipal council with 
lular powers within their territory. They should be able to use the money of 
| Band at least for minor improvements without obtaining permission of the 
ent. By them using moneys of the Band for minor improvements they can 
gressively attain that state where they become capable of handling all their 
purces: They should have law-making and law-enforcement powers similar 
those of municipal councils. They should be entitled to receive remuneration 
their activities, as municipal representatives do. 


franchisement and Parliamentary Representation 


Many native Canadians are opposed to enfranchisement, seeing as a hollow 
ckery the granting of a vote in exchange for all tribal rights, rights in land 
property and so forth. There is in our opinion no reason why Indians should 

be given the vote immediately, without any qualification or reservation 
atsoever. They were given the vote thus in the United States in 1934. 
wever, it should be a matter entirely for the Indians themselves to decide 
ough their own organizations. They have discussed the possibility of electing, 

the time being, Indian representatives to Parliament, perhaps one to a 
vince, representing Indians only in order that they may be free from political 
noeuvring. The Native Brotherhood of B.C., The Indian Association of 
rerta, The Union of Saskatchewan Indians, are three Provincial Groups con- 
ung most of the Indians of their respective provinces; who have already had. 
siderable practice in electing executives and so forth and are no doubt capable 
slecting one of their members to represent them in Parliament. 3 

The plan for separate representation may tend to perpetuate separatism 
. reinforce the ideas of those who would keep the Indian apart, but for the 


sent it seems the only feasible method by which the Indian may have a voice 
is own affairs. 


ted States Administration 


We first strongly urge your Committee to call as witness a member or 
nbers of the United States Indian Affairs Department. In the last 15 years 
whole attitude of the United States Indian Administration has completely 
nged and is still in a state of revision. Our Brief (“Native Canadians”) gives 
1ort outline of the underlying philosophy and the start of the achievements, 


further detailed study would be invaluable in the formation of a new policy 
Canada. 


lan War Veterans 


We urge that Indian veterans of the Second World War participate in the 
ter of gratuities, benefits and other privileges in connection with rehabilita- 
, on the same basis as white veterans; for this reason we endorsed a resolution 
ied in May by the Indian Association of Alberta. 
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be repaid on amortized instalments over a period of 25 years with interes 

at 3 per cent per annum. An additional down payment of 10 per ce 
would be furnished from the Band Funds to which the veteran belongs. | 
Attitude of Other Canadians ; < : a 
The Indian Affairs Branch must have at its disposal sufficient funds and 1 ell 
trained personnel to put Indian achievements and possibilities before the publie 
in a sympathetic manner through exhibitions, radio, films, press notices, etc., ete 
Race prejudice must be defeated and the public must be educated in tolerane 
friendliness and understanding. The public is itself responsible for the seri 
state of Indian Affairs, and yet it is from the public, as well as from the Ind 
themselves, that demands have come for reforms. A speaker in the House of 
Commons stated (22nd September, 1945, Canadian Press Report) :— a 


I believe the time has come or is fast approaching when we should 
vive earnest consideration to changing the emphasis, and thinking not 
much of building up the Indians to our standard of living, but of develope 
ing a program that would prepare the hearts and minds of our own pe 
to receive the Indian on a basis of equality. There are many Indians wit 
are our equal in knowledge, in ability and in service. 


Finally, we ask that the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 
of Commons appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act should earnestly 
consider our brief—“Native Canadians” and these submissions made in the hop 
that they may be instrumental in furthering the cause of our Indian citizens. As 
the writer, Hazel Robinson, points out:— a 


The race that had evolved a knowledge of astronomy equal to tha 
of Europeans when the first white man came, is capable of ventures imu 
the realm of abstract thought. The people who had developed and p 
tised a free and beautifully conceived democracy hundreds of years be: 
even the idea was born amongst the suffering people of the Old Wort 
have other contributions to make to our democratic way of life. The mim 
that. evolved the system of sending messages centuries before the telegrap 
was dreamed of can evoke modern miracles for the benefit of their o¥ 
and the white race. ee 

The sensitive artistry and deft fingers of their artisans who pm 
duced unbelievably beautiful silver and gold work, jewel cutting, pot 
weaving and basketry, are ready to give Canada a truly native handicral 

Up to the present day they have been stunned and stultified by tH 

- tragedy which has engulfed their race. Now, with our good neighbor 
“assistance, with tolerance, understanding and friendliness we may 
help to restore, and even better—help this fine people to restore thems 
to their proud heritage. Thus Indian and white men alike can measur 
up to their full stature and responsibility as Canadians. _ a 


a 4 
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We desire to place on record the fact that this Society has, on separate oceé 
sions, endorsed the followmg:— “= 


1. Suggestions on the encouragement of arts and crafts in the Indian schoo 
of British Columbia, by Miss Alice Ravenhill. President of tw 
Victoria Society for the Furtherance of B.C. Indian Arts and Crafts, 2 
October 1942. ae 


2. Memorial on Indian Affairs, presented by the Indian Association 
Alberta, September 1945. a 


Fi 
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Be aietoriat on ded Affairs, presented by the Indian Association of 


ie “A b erta, 1946. 


ak ‘Brief. submitted by the Slaece Association for Indians and their 
ireaties of Saskatchewan, October 1945. 


e, es : OKANAGAN SOCIETY FOR THE REVIVAL 
7 aS. oF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


VER, 17th June, 1946. 

| & = * ALBERT MILLAR, 

~ ; President. 
1 


/ ae NATIVE CANADIANS 


A -PLAN For THE RewapiuiraTion or INDIANS 


Submitted. to the Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 


awa, by The Okanagan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts and Crafts, 
er, B. C. 
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i Pigian relief on the same basis as white. 

2. Old age and other similar pensions to Indians on same basis as white. 

3. More money for food at Residential Schools. 

4. More money for hospital care, particularly for maternity. 

" ‘Infiltration of whites on hunting preserves checked through licensing system. 
3. Indians employed as Game Wardens. 

; Provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act of 1942 open to returned Indians. 


: a - LONG-TERM PLANS 


L & new Pirate Act to replace the Act of 1868. 


fe Reorganization of the Indian Affairs Branch to make it similar in philosophy 
and administrative practices to that of the United States, 


3. Decentralization of Administration. 
ti Self-Government on the reserves. 
i, Full citizenship with its duties and rights. 
i. The administration free from exploiting interests. 


r, A modern system of education established on much the same lines as the regular 
_ provincial systems. 


. A system of adequate vocational ais initio’ 
‘ A new approach to health and its placing under provincial authority. 
0. More hospitals. 


1. The economic security of the Indians secured through far-sighted long-term 
‘planning, and the establishment of co-operative undertakings in such lines as 
owning livestock, farming, canning, fur-raising, etc. 


2. Freedom of speech, assembly, and particularly religion. 
3.4 Royal Commission to enquire into the whole Indian question. 
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NATIVE CANADIANS - ae 


INDIANS OF CANADA . J a 


In the last ten years, we, the citizens of Canada, have become aware Ot | 
rich heritage of our native Canadian people through the astonishing renasce) 
of Indian arts, the outer sign of an inner renascence of the almost vanished Ind; 
spirit. We know of the powerful paintings of the young artist Sis-hu-lk ¢ 
others; of the deeply moving work in mimetic drama-of the Inkameep chile 
and those of Lytton; of the outstanding art work produced by the Coast ¢ 
Island Indians; of the lecturing through all Canada of Chief Oskenonton of 

Six Nations; of the proposed Indian Drama Festival sponsored by the B.C. Ca 
munity Drama Department; of the frequent exhibitions of Indian arts and er 
of past and present, sponsored by such individuals as the Reverend George Re 
in Vancouver, and such groups as the Society for the Furtherance of B.C. Ind 
Arts and Crafts in Victoria, the Society “The Friends of Indians,” as also” 
Okanagan Society submitting this brief. To many of us the approach has 
literary, and we have read with consuming interest Barbeau’s “The Tn 
Speaks”; or the musically inclined have enjoyed Indian folk songs over 
radio. This offers only a sample of the great riches laid before us in Bri 


Columbia alone, and no doubt they can be equalled or surpassed in 0b 
provinces. s 


Others again are interested in archeological and anthropological investi 
tions. Many papers, articles and books deal with the Indian arts and cust 
of the past—organization, religion, and ritual, medicine men and medicinal | 
buildings and transportation, food and clothing, hunting and fishing—the v 
means of livelihood. Our intellectual curiosity has delved far into the rich Ind 


past, and has rescued much interesting material. % 


But while we were fascinated by the past of a deeply rooted and hig 
developed culture, showing no signs of decadence at the conquest, we seer 
unaware that our native Canadians were still in the world of the living. © 
appreciated their arts, but we seemed to imagine that these could be produ 
in a vacuum: 2 


Meanwhile the Indian population of Canada lived, and for that matte 
still living, in many cases in most deplorable conditions, often almost below 
sistence level. Indians have practically no means of making themselves | 
supporting except in certain cases as labourers and domestics in wartime, 
they have no rights as citizens anywhere in the world. They appear to be. 
ministered by a Department whose policy often reflects neglect and parsim 
due to totally inadequate financing from the government. a 


There have been two defaults which are interdependent. First, the Int 
Affairs Branch has failed to introduce a modern policy for administratior 
- Indian Affairs, and is still proceeding under the obsolete regulations of I 
As an Indian leader says, “Indians have changed a lot since then.” So has 
world. Which of us would willingly go back 70 years to the days of Canai 
pioneering on little subsistence farms? Second, due to scantiness of informat 


the general public has been. so lacking in interest and so deficient in socia ¢ 
sciousness that no pressure has been brought to bear on the Government to pro 
more adequate appropriations, and to formulate an up-to-date administra 


program. 


The responsibility is ultimately that of all Canadians and therefore if 
presenting this brief. 7 3 _ 
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\LYSI ag OF ‘PRESENT Daricrences as REVEALED BY THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
7 - Inpran Arrarrs Brancu, Marcu, 19421 


om 132. “The supply of Caribou was scarce in the Fort Resolution 
District and muskrat hunting in the spring was very poor . . . bands 
_ trapping towards Martin Lake reported that the catch of fur was poor 
_, . . Rabbits have increased in the Fort Norman and Fort Simpson 
Agencies which, with better prices of fur, helped the Indians considerably, 
although they complained of the depredations of wolves which have greatly 
reduced the number of moose in that region.” 

p. 132. “Crops in the dry farming area in Alberta were only fair. . . 
considerable damage was done by sawflies . . . At the Blood Agency 
the wheat crop was only fair, owing to drought . . . The oat crop was not 
__-very good . . . The potato crop was fair, and gardens generally suffered 
from lack of moisture . . . Grazing was not so good as last year owing 
| to drought. . . The special herd which was started at the Blood Agency 
with the object of supplying all meat rations for destitute Indians of that 
| 
| 


Agency (our italics) will issue female stock to Indians as foundations for 
|» new- herds.” 
‘ “The summer was so hot and dry in the province of Saskatchewan that 
crops were very poor . . . Gardens were poor... 
. S p. 133. “Several Indians in Manitoba have small flocks of sheep. ? 
| The wheat yield was light . . . Flax was grown but light yield and poor 
ee ¥ pce resulted in poor returns . . . Coarse grain gave only a fair yield 
|... . . The potato crop was light. In Ontario, “Indian girls experienced — 
te no difficulty in securing steady employment as domestics.’’3 
las ‘We are naturally not laying the blame for poor weather conditions or lack 
f{ game on the Indian Affairs Branch. We quote these items to show that while 
ndians and whites alike suffer from these calamities, whites obtain relief pay- 
sents, inadequate enough, but at least keeping them above the line of starvation, 
rhile Indians only obtain groceries to the value of $4.00 a month when actually 
90 sick or too old to work. It is known that in the North, Indians have starved 
> death, and that such a thing could be allowed to happen i in a rich country like 

ada is incredible. 


ar Services. 

k. - The number of Indian enlistments has now been far supassed so there is 
ttle point in mentioning the figure of 1,448 as given in the 1941 Report. The. 
igh number of rejections for malnutrition is not given in the Report. 

Sa In spite of our native Canadians being denied the right of citizenship, we 
now that a very fair percentage has volunteered and is serving with the Active 
‘orces and that Indians had, out of their meagre funds, given over $11,000 for 
bia purposes by the end of 1941. This makes us feel very small indeed. 


ndian Health Service. 
Very little of positive value seems to have been accomplished, according to 
ne Indian Affairs Branch Report. On page 135 we read: 
Fs p. 135. “A nutritional investigation was undertaken during the year. 
oer ‘It was found that a large section of the Indian population was suffering 
e Se etl deficiencies. Measures to counteract this condition are being 
studie 


= es Report is dated March 1942, but deals with 1941 and all figures quoted therefore 
re for 1941 

e ‘mention this because we cannot understand why there are not many large flocks of sheep 
or there now, or planned for, especially when war and post-war needs in wool are so great. 
| is i ds quoted because we cannot find any mention of any other possible employment for Indian 
rls in. the Report. 
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Unless this study undertaken in 1941 has already resulted in energet 
and definite action right across Canada, it is urged that the only possib 
solution to dietary deficiency problems is not to “study measures” but to shi 
in erates of preserved milk, butter, eggs, and oranges, and then to press | 
the most energetic and vigorous campaign for:— a 

(1) Ensuring a full living for Indians so they can purchase what the 
need. 3 a 

(2) Stringent adjustment of game laws made to prevent white “sport 
men’s” and trapper’s depredations so that Indians,may have fresh meat | 
potent source of vitamins). | | = 

(3) Education through community centre schools in health and diet, remen 
bering the value of local and native foods. . 


Welfare and Training Service s 

For many years thoughtful people have urged the teaching of Indian pupi 
by teachers trained in modern methods of psychology, educational theory ai 
practices, adapting these newer types of instruction to the special abilities ar 
needs of Indian students. The work of Mr. Anthony Walsh in arts and craft 
and drama at Inkameep (Okanagan) and of Mr. Noel Stewart, whilst 
Lytton, B.C., are particularly outstanding. The report says on p. 185: a | 
Department is wholly dependent on the provincial normal schools for its supp 
of teachers,” but to our knowledge many Indian teachers and administrators ha 
no teaching qualifications. a 

Furthermore, the report states: “A report of an 1.Q. survey of a numb 
of residential schools in Ontario, undertaken by the Provincial Departme 
of Education, suggests that it may be necessary in the future to provide spect 
courses of study for Indian Day and Residential School Teachers. (O 
emphasis.) ‘ 4 

We would point out that in October, 1942, The Society for the Furtheran 
of B.C. Indian Arts and Crafts, Victoria, B.C., submitted to the Indian Affai 
Department a brief entitled “Suggestions on the Encouragement of Arts ai 
Crafts in the Indian Schools of British Columbia,” which, if implemented, wou 
assist in raising the status of Indian schools. It is appalling to think th 
authorities had not realized the necessity for specially qualified instructors um 
1941, and then only to lament the dearth of such qualified teachers. ‘y 
. would like to be assured the Department is actively planning for the traini 
schedule now, so that the program may be established as soon as personz 
becomes available. : 

We find higher education almost entirely neglected. According to the 19 
Report the expenditure on education contains an item, “Assistance to B 
pupils,” which we interpret to mean an expense for further education. This ite 
in a total expense of $1,878,726 comes to $1,323.85. 


There is no longer the possibility of using the excuse that Indians cann 


doctors employed by the United States Indian Department in 1940; to t 
fact that in the U.S.A. each year “a selected group of young Indian colle 


Indian, has been appointed Commandant of the Hamilton-Niagara Milita 
area (as reported by the Canadian Press on July 5, 1943); that the balan 
judgment, and organizing ability of the leaders of the Native Brotherho 
of B.C. with five thousand Indian members compare favourably with th 
of white executives; that there are apparently no more limits to an India 
capabilities than there are to those of other races, when adequate educatior 


facilities are provided. 
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In the year 1927 the Parliament of Canada provided that. any 
Indian child who showed promise would be assisted in learning any of 
the professions. Indians of B.C. are seeking the fullest education for 
| their children, but that promise made by the Government of Canada 
has not yet been carried out . . . Indians of B.C. would like to see 
| their children attend technical and normal schools as well as to the Uni- 
|=. versity of B.C. 

| This applies, of course, to the wishes of Indians in all other parts of Canada. 
If our interpretation is correct, the sum of $1,323.85 (Assistance to Ex- 
jupils) already mentioned is the total Canada expended for the above purpose. 
Tow many students could be aided to a higher education for that outlay is 
‘nm interesting conjecture. 

In the realm of elementary education, while 17,281 pupils are on the rolls, 
he average attendance is 13,935, or 80 per cent. The following table shows 
he number enrolled in each grade:— 


‘ eR eh Oats Roehl ei Sie Se ee Oe 6,240 
Mean AUR MO gKcarnce WSO geile a es Mage wale sl there 2,835 

| NE ee tas ie ee tee tle sw bog ee welew w eceree 2,419 
DP eR ah 2 ee IRS 5 Ved sca aivinsete Cua ce ese i eibe 2,037 

RE eae) ie koi Wu Peden ve ole vs viele ae ate ee bee 1,608 
RN RR Fede ek ooh og SOE Since Savin ti nys 4 BER sae e ete oho 1,006 
Sy es ee ee ere in eon oren eee 627 
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Therefore, out of 17,281 children enrolled in school, only 378 wn the whole 
f Canada were in Grade 8 in 1941. 

BY All educational administrators to-day are revising former false ideas on 
he 1.Q., on capacity and on curriculum. It is now found that nutrition affects 
..Q. to a very marked extent and if our Indians had access to proper supplies 
of food, the inherent I.Q. would go up considerably. Secondly, progressive edu- 
sators everywhere have finally banished the old “book-learning” goal of preparing 
100 per cent of the students for the academic studies that only 5 per cent of 
them would pursue. Education nowadays sees three sides for school develop- 
nent: first, the fitting in of the child with the group (socialization) ; second, 
the development of skill such as drawing, manual dexterity, reading, writing; 
third, the use of such-aptitudes as co-operatives, courtesy, curiosity, initiative, 
ombined with knowledge of skills for the group’s benefit. Education has been 
rought in tune with the times, in which the useful but varied place of any 
ember of society is thought valuable, and a way is at last open for the 
individual to develop individuality. 

It would be therefore a very reactionary person who could not fit the 
modern curriculum to the needs of all children, including Indians (whilst allow- 
ing full scope for the development of their special eifts) when the matter of 
malnutrition has been attended to. 


Welfare 


aH The Report states on page 136: There is little evidence to indicate 
___ that the Indian has become in any sense more frugal as the result of the 
period of economic depression from which he is now emerging. The 
) failure of the Indian population, when work is plentiful and wages high, 


* to provide for their future needs or to spend their earnings on worth- 
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while projects, such as the repair and furnishing of their dwellings 


one of the most perplexing features of the welfare program, although * 
many cases they are showing improvement in this respect. a 


It surely goes without. saying that a Department that has never striven 1 
have adequate or even regular employment of its charges cannot expect thos 
people to have learned thrift and frugality out of the air. In comparable econom 
groups, and in very much higher economic groups, the war has brought a rus 
of luxury-spending instead of a putting of money into worthwhile project 
How unfair it is to blame the Indians for what is noticeable over the entir 
continent! Money is a new thing to many white people, too, and wisdom in it 
use has to be slowly and painstakingly learned. The Report makes no mentio) 
of plans for encouraging thrift and frugality. a 


p. 137. Large quantities of discarded military clothing . . . shoes 
great-coats, socks, and battle dress blouses . . . have been distributed ¢ 
Indian agencies. Unusual skill and interest has been displayed by Indiai 
women, members of Homemakers’ Clubs, in the repair and remodellin 
of this clothing. = 


This paragraph is a disgrace to the Department. How will fitting out Indian 
with soldiers’ discarded clothes make them feel on a level with other ordinan 
citizens of this Dominion? As voting citizens we strongly protest against suel 
methods. How would we like a few discarded military garments as charity! 
When will it be realized that welfare work ceases as jobs are provided, whethe 
for Indians or whites? # 


Occupations in Each Province 3 


As further opportunities for work must stem from what is already there 
occupations and conditions therein in 1941 are quoted in full from the ‘Indian 
Affairs Report. From this it is obvious that given equal opportunity with th 
whites in such matters as proper education and health facilities together witl 
adequate vocational training, the question of Indians becoming absorbed int 
the economic life of the nation need no longer constitute a problem. © ~ = 


Nova Scotia 


While many of the Indians raise their own gardens, any other aon 
cultural pursuits that are engaged in are on a small scale. With th 
progress of the war, however, more Indians are finding employment will 
white farmers and fruit growers. Their natural ability as guides and cano 
men is utilized during the tourist season, and their skill at makin 
baskets and at woodworking is another important source of income 
They also work in lumber camps as labourers. * 


New Brunswick 


Except for growing potatoes and vegetables for their own use, litth 
farming is engaged in. The potato crop in the State of Maine, howeva 
provides seasonal employment for many Indians every year. They als 
hunt and fish and act as guides. Many work in lumber camps and saw 
mills, while others earn a living as day labourers. In certain part 
of the province they are engaged commercially in the manufacture of ax 
and pick handles and baskets. “a 


Quebec 


The Indians of Caughnawaga are noted steel workers and find hig hh 
remunerative employment in that trade. The native handicraft project 
continue to be successful. The Indians of the northern interior and th 
north side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence depend almost entirely on hunting 
trappng and fishing for their subsistence (our italics). In the Saguena 
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district they act as guides and canoe men and also find employment in 
__ lumber camps and mills. The Indians in the organized central and southern 
portions engage in mixed farming. They raise fruit and dispose of it at 
nearby markets and those who possess cows sell the milk to the creameries 
and cheese factories. A few also act as game cuardians on established 


| beaver reserves. 


~_ In northwestern Ontario the Indians are dependent largely on fishing 
and the trapline for their living. In eastern Ontario they engage in 
*  Jumbering. All northern reserves are reasonably well stocked with 
merchantable timber. In the southern and western parts of the province 
farming is the chief source of revenue, although the Indians in these sec- 
tions, close to industrial centres, are to a marked degree becoming absorbed 
into the industrial life of their respective communities. When advantage- 
& ously located to do so, the Indians engage in guiding during the tourist 
season, in which they are particularly efficient, and in themselves actually 

constitute an attraction to tourists, unfamiliar with the aboriginal races. 
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Fishing, hunting and trapping . . . in the lake regions and north; 
| the large commercial fishing companies employ many Indians... . Agri- 
ee culture is confined chiefly to four Agencies, although Indians from other 
Agencies work ‘n the harvest fields in the farming communities. The new 
[= sugar beet industry is also providing work for Indians in the beet fields. 
B Good herds of cattle . . . and other livestock are to be found on many 
reserves, and their products are a vital source of income to the Indians 
of southern Manitoba. Surplus hay is sold .. . Taking out wood for 
=. winter requirements has always been an Indian occupation while recently 
more and more Indians have been engaged in cutting pulpwood. Indian 
women find their native handicraft, particularly the manufacture and 


Ps sale of gloves and moccasins, @ profitable undertaking. 


‘¥ Farming and stock-raising comprise the chief occupations of Saskat- 
- chewan Indians. They are equipped with good implements and horses and 

employ the same advanced modern farming methods as thevr white 
neighbours. Their cattle are of a good type... . In the north central 


sections of the province they supplement their incomes by selling their 


ah 
£ 


a surplus hay and taking out fuel-wood, while further north, they depend 
almost entirely upon hunting, trapping and fishing for their livelihood. 


They make good woodsmen. The recent shortage in the pulpwood industry 
~ has opened new opportunities for earning good money to Indians from all 
parts of the province, many of them finding work in the wooded section 


| of Saskatchewan and several going to Ontario... . 
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-——s Stoekraising is the principal occupation of the Indians of the southern 
and foothill regions, where they have large herds of horses and excellent 
cattle herds. They grow grain on up-to-date, well-equipped farms. Indians 
me Aik ” ; i : focal 
aa the northern parts while mainly occupied in hunting and trapping, also 
engage in fishing and selling fuelwood. Those Indians who do not farm 
for themselves, find employment with farmers and ranchers; haying, 
harvesting, and working in the beet fields. . . A number also work in 
lumber camps, sawmills and as labourers. The Blackfoot Indians_operate 
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two coal mines of their own. 
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British Columbia aa ge 
The Coast Indians exhibit skill as salmon fishermen and the fishi 
industry has continued to be their chief occupation. M any own their | 
power boats and up-to-date equipment and either fish independent . | 
under contract with the canneries. Herring canneries give work to a lar 
number of Indians, especially women, who give excellent satisfaction 
cannery workers along the coast. They also engage in clam digging whi 
others work at various occupations such as logging and as unskilh 
labourers. Indians of the central and northern interior regions make the 
living by trapping on registered traplines, while towards the south the 
are turning their attention more and more to agriculture and other pursut 
Many engage successfully in cattle and horse raising, while others a 
making a success of fruit growing, some of them having orchards of the 
own. Whole families participate in the seasonal migratory labour mov 
ment to pick hops, fruit, ete., which frequently takes them into the Unit 
States in their wayfaring. 4 


This Society has no knowledge of any Indian operating an orchard on 
commercial basis in British Columbia. 3 
We conclude from these statements that in cases where Indians have bee 
enabled to go into modern types of work, such as structural steel work as | 
Quebec, or operating a coal mine in Alberta or having farms with good impk 
ments and a high type of stock (as in parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta) the 
soon become on a par with their white neighbours. =. 
We note, however, that no figures are given for the number thus engage 
and we are inclined to think these constitute exceptional cases. Every pro inc 
reports Indians working as labourers, as unskilled labourers, as harvest or hayin 
or fruit picking hands, and such casual seasonal labour cannot be said to be 
firm foundation for making a self-supporting citizen. We note no system ¢ 
training adults for the many occupations possible and no plans for future trainin 
im permanent types of work when the war-industry boom is over, although 4 
note that in some schools courses in vocational pursuits are now being given, 


Dwellings. 


A description is given of housing in each province. It is impossible to te 
without seeing them in exactly what condition the houses are. As far as B.CM 
concerned, personal acquaintance of members of this Society is with houses | 
places as far apart as Canoe Creek, Alkali Lake’ and Williams Lake (William 
Lake Agency), Osooyos, Penticton, and Similkameen (Okanagan Agency), tl 
Nicola settlement outside Merritt (Nicola Agency), the reserve outside Dunes 
(Cowichan Agency). Housing conditions in most of these places are very pool 


and therefore we are particularly interested in the following statement of th 
Report:— | 


Special attention continues to be given to the improvement of India 
homes. All new houses are built upon modern lines of the small compa 
type used by white labouring classes. ; 


It would be interesting to learn where these houses built upon modern line 
are to be found in the interior of B.C. and to what extent they were finance 
by the Indian Affairs Department. 4 

We have information from Ontario which states: “Most of these bette: 
homes have been built by individual initiative, but there are some examples 0 
government housing programs.” — 
__ It seems to us, however, that the Department’s whole attitude and interes' 
is here nakedly revealed: Indians are not to be educated to their ability anc 
v aptitudes, to take on the great tasks that this world waits for ; they are not t¢ 
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their place among other inhabitants of Canada for whom upward paths are 
i closed; they are to remain “labouring classes” as the highest ideal. The 
partment says it is trying to get them up to this level. 

__ We as responsible citizens absolutely reject this attitude to our fellow human 
ings. Indians are Canadian people, and we shall not rest until we have made 
very possible attempt to bring their plight to the Government’s attention. 
Jumber of Indians. 

_ We learn from the Indian Affairs Report that there were in 1939, 118,378 
dians in Canada and on them we spent $5,004,165—7.e., $42.28 each. This 
vers total administration, the Indian Agencies, reserves and trusts, all medical 
are and welfare, all education (including $1,393,393 in grants to residential 
thools), a few very small items for grants to exhibitions, statutory Indian an- 
ities and pensions. All this is covered by $42.28 per person per year, and of 
iis amount, approximately 7 per cent is absorbed by cost of administration. 

_ We note there were 17,281 children in schools (275 day, 78 residential, and 
) combined). Although the census of 1939 gives 26,390 Indians between the 
zes of seven and 16, apparently only two-thirds are in any kind of school at 
J, and as we have already pointed out, the majority are in the lowest orades. 
The amount spent on “welfare” shows a marked decrease from previous years 
it totals only are given. We understand from other sources that the relief paid 
) an Indian family, whatever the size, is about $4.00 per month in groceries. 
‘e further learn that Indian residential schools (total on rolls, 8,840, or half 
ie children in school) have very inadequate grants, especially for food and 
iothes, receiving only 40c to 47c per day per child. Due to this cause the 
uldren have to spend much time planting and growing food, instead of being 
| the classroom, and the under-nourishment and poor clothing naturally lead to 
iberculosis in later life besides keeping the children backward in their school 
ork. We understand the grant is the same as before the war although every 
yusewife knows how prices have gone up and quality gone down, especially in 
Othing of the plainer kinds. 
| Shocking as the deficiencies appear to be, judging by the Indian Affairs 
lsport, we should have felt the Government was doing its best to “right the 
vong” had the Report ended with enthusiastic and generous plans for the 
iture. We are becoming seriously alarmed at the complacent acceptance of the 
Idian as a lower class labourer to be kept alive at as little cost to the common- 
alth as possible. 

| This Province is showing deep concern over the plight of our aged folk, 
bsisting on the amount of $30.00 per month. Yet we ask our native Canadian 
lends to live and support a family on $4.00 a month in groceries. 
Per capita income of Indians increased from $52.00 per annum in 1933 to 
05:00 per annum in 1943. (These figures are supplied by the Indian Affairs 
anch). While this great increase amounts to a doubling of income, it must 
Temembered that it still means less than $9.00 a month per person for all 
denses, and it must be remembered, too, that the relatively very high income 
the few like the structural steel workers of Caughnawaga (who have been 
led to work on great engineering projects all over the continent) does much to 
balance the per capita figure. No figures can conceal the fact that Indians 
ve not been placed in a position to earn an adequate living in the modern 
rid, and such a trifling sum has been expended on their behalf by the people 
Canada that their condition shows little improvement. 

The Report gives no figures to indicate how many babies are born in hos- 
als, for instance, or even whether medical care at childbirth is available. It 
'€s no figures of water pollution at reserves leading to typhoid. It gives no 
ire of expenditure for 1941 on trachoma, the leading concern of the United 
tes Indian health authorities, along with tuberculosis. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN Unitep States INDIAN ADMINISTRATION IN THE Last 


Tren YEARS 7 


In many other countries plans have been made, and circumstances hay 
been adjusted to help in the transition from the hunting and herding econom 
to the machine age of to-day. The Maoris of New Zealand, after mue 
repression, dishonest treatment with regard to land, and neglect, have at lengt 
progressed to the point at which they have four Maori members to represen 
them in the New Zealand Parliament. We mention this to show what has bee 
done elsewhere within the British Commonwealth. In Yakutia, a portion @ 
former Siberia, corresponding to our northwest territories, the nomadic tribe 
have been brought into a modern life of aeroplanes and tractors, the transiti0 
period being less than 29 years. Again, conditions are not exactly the sami 
However, conditions are very similar in the United States, and a résumé of tf 
American approach is of value to us. a 
The appalling conditions we see to-day in Canada once prevailed in t 
United States, except that taking land away from the Indians seems to hay 
gone much farther. ; ¢ _ 
The Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1940) of the Unit 
States gives a summary of the situation as it was some 20 years age (page 307 
The cumulated and inherited official policy in 1920 was moving aheé 
impersonally and with a ruthless benevolence or a benevolent ruthles 

ness. That policy was one of extinguishing the Indianhood of all India 
through all devices within the control of a government whose power ov 
Indians was absolute; it included a continuing expropriation of the Indit 

fund. & 

And everywhere, excépting in certain limited parts of the sout 

west, the tribal and the individual life of Indians was managed throu 
thousands of uncodified statutes and of more than ten thousand pag 

of unassembled regulations, by an Indian Bureau which monopolized ¢ 


the power over Indians and all the Indian Service. . 


The 1941 U.S.A. Indian Affairs Report states:— 
The problem facing the Indian 1s in its essence a world problem @ 

one which must be solved if there is to be achieved any ordered stabil 
in the international and internal relation of states. It is the problem 
reconciling the rights of small groups of people to cultural independen 
with the necessity for larger economic units demanded by modern met 
of mass-production and distribution. This has been at the very hearg 
Indian policy since 1933 ... The rights of the Indian to cultural im 

_ pendence have been seldom recognized by Indian policy, but rather thi 
has been the totalitarian concept of a super race dominating, absorb: 
and reducing to serfdom the small minority groups of a different cultu 
(Our italics.) | | { 
In the recognition of the rights of Indians to cultural independel 
present day policy has not lost sight of the fact that this right must 
eos with the demands for adjustment to modern technolog 

- (p. 408.) 4 


The problems here stated so admirably for the U.S.A. are essentially » 
same problems with which Canada is faced to-day and problems which- 
insist are capable of solution. ‘4 

The following short list of dates shows what was done in the U.S.A.: 


1924—-Full citizenship was voted to all Indians. 7 
1927—-A far-reaching survey (comparable to our Royal Commissi 


was begun. 
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— -1928—A special committee of the Senate began hearings on Indian 


—~—_s investigation. 
—__-:1929—Policy changes were begun in the Indian Department. ; 
> __In 1929 the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs joined in memorials to Congress, asking for legislation to 
re-establish the local democracy of. the Indians, to curtail the absolution 
_ of the Government’s Indian system to apply the concept of constitutional 
Pg right to Indian economic affairs, and to settle decently and promptly the 
. host of Indian tribal claims ... And of inconspicuous but of basic impor- 
tance was an effort to apply modern principles of personnel work in the 
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ees Indian Service. That effort is not yet finished. (p. 358.) 


33 onwards saw a drive towards Indian democracy and the cherishing of the 
, ra 
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_ tutional guarantees .. . The institutionalized boarding schools for Indians 
_ were cut by one-third and the children were moved to community day 
| schools, and thousands of children never before schooled were brought 
__ into the classroom. (p. 359.) 


| : ms _ Indian cultures and religion were put in possession of the full consti- 


'34—The Indian Reorganization Act was formulated. 

[ ~~ The administrators took this proposed reform legislation to the 
' . Indian in great. regional meetings and through the Indians assembled 
| there back to all of the Indian communities. For the first time in 
% history, all Indians were drawn into a discussion of universal problems 
_ focussed upon the most ancient and most central institution, local 
| democracy integrated with the land. (p. 359.) 


| The Act when passed, was arranged with a referendum so that each tribe 

ight adopt or reject it by majority vote. 

_ The newly organized Indian Bureau acted as a clearing house for all efforts 

de by other agencies in care of Indians, and gave its concentrated attention 
matters thus covered. 

the 1941 U.S.A. Report mentions that results soon showed; for instance, 

ithat year 80 per cent of Indian babies were born in Indian Service Hospitals. 

vestigation into tuberculosis showed that its incidence was not higher among 

lians than among comparable economic groups. Arrangements were made to 

spitalize Indians in State sanataria as near reserves as possible. Much anti- 

B. vaccination was carried out among children. 

| The 1940 U.S.A. Report says:— 


Tribes such as the Apache have stepped to the forefront as con- 
- servators (of range lands), creators of great cattle herds which do not 
_ overgraze, and operators of co-operative enterprises of the most modern 
_ types. And in their political self government these tribes have become 
_ models, deserving study by the white countries or States . 

ae - The impressive material achievement of the Indian across recent 
years has been attained through the revival of ancient forms, and the 
establishment of very modern forms, and the merging of ancient and 
modern forms, in local democracy. The Indians have proved that 
~ democracy can plan and can execute. (p. 361-2.) 
_ An Indian tribe can assume complete political and economic control over 
ernal affairs, just as any incorporated municipality. 

_ Quoting the same report we read:— 

____ The type of organization adopted by the tribe reflects, again, the 
_ Indian will. Self government amond Indians, if effective, will follow no 
set pattern... Some of the most effective native governments, in terms 
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of maintaining social control within the group, are arcaic forms . . . I 
whether the tribal government is an ancient one or a twentieth-centu 
product, membership in the governing body, tenure of office, control 
procedure, are wholly within Indians hands. (p. 364.) A 
Every tribal constitution has granted women full political equalit 
Since the beginning of tribal organization, numerous women have servi 
as members of tribal councils. (p. 365.) q 
Progress ... has not been even. To deny the failure and shortcomin 
of these five years (1934-1939) would be to claim too much for t 
democratic principle; it does not re-make men overnight; it does n 
endow them with super-tolerance. At its best it seeks only to remo 
from men’s minds the fear of authoritarian control, to leave each mi 
free to develop his own powers, and to fulfil his responsibility to societ 
A democratic state is not created overnight by fiat; it is arrived at slow 
and painfully, a product of the deepest aspirations of the men and wom 
making the state. (p. 366). ¥ 
Never has there been any question of the ability of the Indian peoj 

to rule themselves and to rule more wisely than benevolent absent 
authority could. The failings do demonstrate, however, that the Indi 
Office in the years ahead can be particularly helpful by working witht 
tribal governing bodies and encouraging them to make full and w: 
use of their powers and to develop habits of thinking in terms of tril 
welfare. (p. 366). i 


We feel there is no need to go into details of land restoration, conservatit 
-ete., which can be read by those interested in the Report. The information 
co-operative livestock associations, irrigation schemes and so on, is of great val 

The persistent aim is to use money to make the Indian self-support 
independent and prosperous. 4 

In health matters only the highlights can be touched. This is the bag 
ground :— 4 
(U.S.A. 1941 Report). “It (health) is a story of human conservatit 
scientifically applied through the medium of medical workers whose apj 
cation of modern methods must be continually adjusted to the ane 
beliefs, ceremonies, traditions and taboos of the many Indian tribes 2 
bands. 3 
As a privilege of free peoples, tolerance in the practice of l 
customs and beliefs is essential to a democracy. (our italics). Yet, 
eenerations, religious liberty was not permitted to the Indian tribes, wl 
the curing ceremonies, an essential part of their faith, were discourag 
(Our italics). Few persons considered of value the mental stimulus f 
duced by the powerful song prayers and the fact that through generati 
of testings, these “medicine men” had acquired an extensive knowle 
of medical herbs and the use of practical therapeutics in the form 
massage, sweat baths, cathartics, and cauterizations. Years ago ~ 
Indian people were reluctant to accept modern medicine . . . But gradua 
as skilled treatment brought the ill back to health and as health edu 
tion proceeded in the schools, the Indians themselves began deman¢ 
new hospitals, clinics, and medical facilities. 3 

As evidence that it by no means wished to interfere with or bel 
the “medicine-man’s role in tribal life, the government recently inv! 
Navajo medicine-men to participate in the dedication of two fed 
hospitals. The fact that the Navajo medicine-men offered the praj 
with which they bless their own homes in the dedication ceremor 
demonstrated a reciprocal appreciation and realization of their own lim 


ce 


tions in the face of modern science. Of similar interest, a full-blood Os 
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Indian, Eugene Butler, Jr., presented the Indian Pawhuska Municipal 
Hospital in Oklahoma a few months ago with an X-ray machine of the 
atest model. (p. 380). . 

Hs d [uch detailed work is being done on tuberculosis, venereal diseases and 


ach oma, and research into new methods goes on continually. 

In the U.S.A. Indian Department, education has the following aims:— 

x. _ Teaching Indians to make wise use of their own resources, encourag- 

| ing and assisting them towards better self expression, fitting their cultural 

| and other gifts into the pattern of national and community life, finding 

_ new and more effective ways of teaching basic conservation facts, and 

_ discovering and recruiting better Indian Service teachers. .°., 

Pe, There has been a great emphasis throughout the Indian schools, not 

__ only on the preseryation or revival of native handicrafts, but also upon 
self-expression through paintings, wherever possible, in a perpetuation 
of revival of traditional forms of expression. 

___-While emphasizing the desirability of perpetuating native art tradi- 
_ tions, the authorities will continue to recognize the right of Indian genius 
_ to assistance in whatever form it may appear. (p. 384). 

The system of selecting teachers has been completely revised; within 
the last two years two examinations have been announced which demand 

_ qualifications more in keeping with Indian Service. Rural living, training 
_ for rural life, teaching in schools which actively participate in community 
activities, and experience in adapting curricula to local needs, are some 
of the qualifications now demanded in the examinations which are supple- 
| mented by personal interview, tending to reveal such human qualities as 
| Initiative, ingenuity, and sympathy with the problems to be faced. 

1 Teachers chosen through these new examinations are being sent into 
; remote Indian communities. These teachers make friends with the older 
| Indians of the community, inaugurate school gardens, which rapidly 
_ spread to become community gardens, and through initiating school 
_ children in the care and value of livestock and farming, arouse community 
1 interest in the school program. | 

__.__._ Adult women in the community are encouraged to visit the school — 
| to learn to cook, sew and preserve the newer food in newer ways. The men 
_ of the community are invited to use the tools and equipment of the shop 
_» for home improvement and care 6f farm equipment. (p. 385). 

The following extract is of particular interest to us in Canada:— 

4 ee Twenty years ago the federal boarding schools required students to 
do much of the manual labour connected with the maintenance and 
- Operation of these schools. (Note: Still the case in Canada today). 

'e _ To-day, while many young Indians may be seen working around the 
schools, they do so of their own choice. Through a selection of certain 
| subjects, they may earn a little cash as spending money or a share in 
the livestock, poultry or whatever other field or activity they have chosen 
' aS @ vocation after leaving school. In the day sehools, students begin 
farming on their own land or that of their parents under the supervision 
_ Of skilled instructors. In the boarding schools, these students who select 
_ agricultural training may, through contract with the school, borrow a 
certain number of livestock, poultry or seed, and through their enterprise 

_ return the cost of the school’s original investment, as specified in the 
_ contract. At graduation they take their material assets home, where they 
_ may serve as a beginning for their future enterprise, or sell them for 
cash. (p. 388). 
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The Indian Day Schools are being converted into community centres 
rapidly as possible. They are being built up as this centre of community lif 
response to modern needs, just as they are for white people in the most Ef 
eressive parts of Canada and the United States. : a 

The number of day schools has been greatly increased in the past ten ye 
and the school attendance has more than doubled. Twenty-five reservation 2 
non-reservation boarding schools have been closed and attendance at boare 
schools has dropped about 6,500. Many of the remaining boarding schools ha 
been reorganized as vocational high schools. Where Federal Indian schools. 
not maintained because there are other schools, the Government contributes 
State or private agencies a part of the cost of education for children with o1 
fourth or more Indian blood. — 

In 1940, 4,682 of the permanent Indian Service staff of about 8,000 ¢ 
sisted of Indians. There were eight Indian superintendents, 201 in professi¢ 
positions, 935 in clerical jobs and about 3,475 in other skilled occupations. — 

Adequate training opportunities are. given in all sorts of work, thror 
various Federal agencies, the CCC have been notably successful. 4 


Today there are more carpenters, painters, mechanics, survey 
draughtsmen, and engineers among the Indian population than € 
before. (p. 392). | -: 

There are not comparable agencies in Canada, so such work will have t0 
done from the ground up. . 
The key to the entire U.S.A. Indian program is found on page 392 of 
Report as follows:— | 3 


Indian participation was sought in all Federal activities concel 
with Indian affairs, and this participation was given added momen 
by the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, by the conservation prog? 
carried out largely by the Indian themselves; and by the co-opera 
planning for economic and political self-sufficiency in which the Indi 
play a primary role. = 

The ideal of the Indian Service personnel has been initiative! 
amonymity, to the end that the Indians should eventually | 
themselves. (Our Italics). 4 


Decentralization is well carried out, only 3 per cent of the administra’ 
personnel being located in Washington, D.C. Attention is paid to the evaluat 
and improvement of each employee's talents and work, and the expansior 
in service training, together with plans for selection of future personnel. © 
all points to a solid basis being laid for the future. ue? s 

Arts and crafts are greatly encouraged, while the worker is protected f 
cheaply imitated wares. Markets have been developed for high quality g 
of authentic origin. 4 

The 300,000 Indians of the United States (Canada has just over one hun 
thousand) have a Department which can accomplish things because of capi 
leadership and an appropriation of $35,000,000—a per capita grant of $11, 
against Canada’s $42. Naturally, then, the conditions of life and hope fo 
future of these Indians are both better than conditions and hopes of t 
Canadian brothers under existing methods of administration. | 


SrortT-TERM IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED FOR CANADA 
In the light of these findings, only briefly summarized here, of great achi 
ments under almost exactly similar conditions we request the following f 
to be implemented for our native Canadian friends. s 
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Short Term Items Requiring Money Only, and Not Extra Personnel, Which Is ~ 
Not Easily Available in 1945 

1. That immediate steps be taken to put Indian relief on the same basis as 
=. white. : 

_ 2. That old age pensions be granted to Indians on the same basis as whites. 
_ 3. That immediately more money be made available for food at residential 
schools. | 

4, That immediately larger grants be made for hospital and medical care. 
5. That infiltration of whites into lands hunted and trapped over by Indians 
___ be stopped at once, as this infiltration is causing severe hardship to our 
= Indians. Nef; 

_ 6, That Indians be employed as game wardens wherever possible and to 
keep predatory birds and animals in check. 

_ %. That. the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act of 1942 be open to 
Lae returned members of His Majesty’s forces who are of Indian race. 

7a 

e. LonGc-TERM PLaNs 
1. A new Act based on the lines of the United States Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1933, to replace the present Act of 1868. 

_ This new act to have in mind to-day’s situations, circumstances and needs, 
uilt on a firm basis of consulting the Indians as to their needs, and assuring them 
ultural entity (when not already lost) and economic independence in the modern 
yorld. As in the U.S.A., this should be extended to all of one-quarter or more 
ndian blood. - 

_ To have economic independence demands the operation of large units, The 
0-operative fish cannery, the community farm or ranch, the co-operative live- 
tock association, the co-operative fruit and vegetable cannery—all these are 
o-day’s units for ensuring large-scale production along with ownership for the 
iany. What are they but the modern adaptation of the tribal unit? The Indians 
their own culture knew, as industrial man is painfully learning, that the 
roup is the centre of economic life. One can hardly name an article of modern 
mamerce which is not the product of pooled resources in invention, technology 
nd manufacture. The tribal organization is to-day’s democracy: people rule 
hemselves through the tribal group. . 

_ At the same time, the Act should be so framed as to make assimilation (with- 
u t destruction) of the Indian easy. 

We quote Mr. G. C. Monture, an Iroquois who studied at Queen’s 


niversity Peas 
_—-—sr Nearly all our people speak English; in fact, only among the older 


___ people is the ancient language preserved. In consequence, our old legends, 
~~ myths, and traditions are in danger of being lost. It is in these legends 
= and myths that I hope our Canadian authors and poets will find a source 
__ of inspiration for the creation of a distinctive school of Canadian literature. 
2. We must forget our old traditions and take our place among the 
___whites. Because some cannot forget our ancient glories, their paths are 
not easy. They are as wanderers between two worlds, the one lost and 
_ the other not yet ready to receive them. It is for them that I make a plea 
. to our white brothers, asking that you be patient and understanding. We 

_ have contributed much to your culture. We are capable of contributing 
more. To do that, however, we must merge our identity with yours. You 
must accept us, not as Indians, but as Canadians, whose ideals are the 
same as yours—the building up of a united Canada free from sectionalism 
- and the prejudice of race and creed—a Canada founded on the British 
_ principles of justice, truth and loyalty. 


= 
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We desire to see a Canada made up of many racial origins and we War 
no theories of holding aboriginal inhabitants down to the quaintness of the past 
isolating them in picturesqueness for the tourist trade, or limiting them to # 
‘labouring classes.” These native Canadians are our brothers and have right 
as human beings. 4 


2. Under the Act, Reorganization of the Indian Affairs Branch, > 

It should be planned much as the United States Indian Service (which he 
proved its suitability by actual recorded results), with vigorous leadership anxiov 
to serve the Indian to the best of the white man’s ability. It should be progres 
sively more and more staffed with Indians, as in the U.8S.A., where 60 per cen 
of the administration were Indian in 1940. : 

(Note: We are informed by the Department of Mines and Resources. 
Ottawa that:— : 


The total number of employees engaged in the administration ¢ 
Indian Affairs is about 1,000, of whom 65 are at, headquarters and th 
remainder in the field. The figures of Indian employees are not available 
(Letter, Feb. 7, 1944). : | ; 


This sugegsts that there are not many Indian employees). | 


3. Administration should be decentralized so that officials on the spot, wit 
knowledge of local conditions, may make decisions. 


4, Self Government on the Reserves should be encouraged as much as pot 
sible. Responsibility for the keeping of the law should be in the hands of th 
Chief and Council. Women should have equal voice with men in the counéi 
as in the United States. 3 

5. The Act should provide full citizenship without any loss of lands, etc., t 
at present. Such was given without question in the United. States in 192 
At. present there is the anomaly of the government conscripting for milital 
service, demanding income tax, and yet saying that the Indians cannot be citizen 
cannot have old age pensions, etc. The Indians should be granted full citizenshi 
with the same rights and privileges as white people with regard to taxation, mil 
tary duties, relief and old age pensions and other matters of social security. ~ 

This is not a matter for accomplishment at one stroke, but should rest upe 
the expressed willingness of native Canadians themselves to accept duties aL 
oradually abandon the attitude of “wardship” under which so many inequaliti 
have been perpetuated. Many Indians wish to retain their Indianhood, for the 
find many white men’s traits far form admirable. The typical Indian attitu 
to community welfare, for instance, must find expression, and not repression, | 
modern society. E 

6. The new Department must take every possible precaution against exploi 
ing parties, vested interests, etc., having a voice therein and thus exertil 
influence. A prominent Vancouver Island Indian says:— _ a 


The real need is for an Indian or a white man not tied up with an 
other office, to represent our point of view in parliament. As it 1s n6j 
we are never notified of any change or amendments until they come up a 
are passed in the House. We need a representative who would be well i 
formed on our problems, who could obtain our viewpoint before any legt 
lation is passed, and who would be interested solely in our rights. 


The Department must employ ethnologists and welfare officers trained | 
assist in the transition from a hunting and herding economy to modern life, al 
yet aware of the value and dignity of native ways, especially in the regions f 
from settlement. These men must have the welfare of the Indian at heart, al 
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work with intelligence and enthusiasm for improving every aspect of life 
the Indians until such time as Indians can take care of themselves as fully- 
1 citizens. 
7. A new system of education should be established. Mission schools of the 
have performed much devoted work, caring for children when parents 
t to hunt for fish, but the task now facing them is beyond their powers 
r as regards money or personnel. They are not able to provide an adequate 
xdern education and why, indeed, should we expect private groups to look 
er our national responsibilities? We gave up private schools (except in a 
mor way) as the educational system for Canada many decades ago, and we 
pect the same democratic system to be extended to the Indians. 
These schools should be established in conjunction with the provincial de- 
rtments of education and there must be an endeavor to bring them up to 
ovincial standards as soon as possible. Teachers for them should be specially 
zined to help in the work of transition. 
The schools should be day schools with the boarding schools being adapted 
high schools and technical schools for the older pupils. No one nowadays con- 
lers institutional care, however good, as suitable for young children. In the 
ys of Dickens that was the accepted thing. Now social and educational workers 
ow that the home is the place on which to base the responsibility for bringing 
the child. The breaking up of family life has wrought great damage among 
2 Indians, and means for repairing it cannot be taken too quickly. It is surely 
ainst every principle to take children of seven and eight years away from their 
rel its, and, in the north, keep them away for perhaps seven years. Day schools 
nefit both child and parent, the latter being brought into close touch with 
» teachers and school, and therefore being led to understand and value the 


1001 program. 

_ With the new community-centre type of school so strongly to the fore among 
icationalists and sociologists, there is no need for lower standard Indian school. 
re will need to be slow changes, but our ultimate aim is the establishment of 
me educational opportunities for all. | 

Modern instructors teach the use of the immediate environment to white 


» great Canadian mosaic. | 

_ With the school a community centre, health education, home-making in- 
uction, child care, and all the myriad facets of adult education, could be car- 
out, as in the United States, and the Department should have special plans 
(eloped for this purpose. 
8A system of adequate vocational training should be established. This 
luld be more than perfunctory training in manual arts. It should be connected 
7h the characteristic industries of the region, whether they be shipbuilding, 
ming, lumbering, or other occupation. The school should provide a training 
[t will establish a groundwork for future entrance into skilled trades. Adult 
ining also should be provided for. 
9. Health needs a new approach. We suggest the study of the Canadian 
‘eration of Agriculture Plan for Health Insurance, which envisages a health 
etre in every rural community. These are to be devoted to preventive health 
sures, and secondarily, to curative treatments. Such should be established in 
ry reserve of reasonable size, or else by some other method of Indian health 
huld be made a part of the general health of the rest of the district, and should 
under the care of the provincial health authorities. Putting the health of all 
bitants on the same basis under the same authorities, will make a good start 
ds breaking down our isolationist technique towards the Indians. 
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Tuberculosis, regarded as a special scourge of the Indian, has now been d 
covered to be largely a disease resulting from poor nutrition. The United Stas 
Indian Service says in 1941 (p. 432) as already quoted: 


The preliminary evidence indicated that the occurrence of tuberculo 
among Indians, while higher than the general population, hardly excee 
that of comparable economic groups. — 


Therefore, all attempts at curing tuberculosis without curing its cause ¢ 
wasteful attempts to build on sand. This, and the sulfanilamide treatment | 
trachoma are advances of science which must be widely used in treating t 
victims of these diseases. , 


9. More hospitals, and hospitalization for childbirth. We repeat that 80 | 
cent of Indian babies in the United States are born in hospitals and we do- 
want Canada to be behind. According to information obtained from the - 
partment of Mines and Resources at Ottawa, under date 7th February 1944: 


“No figures are available respecting the percentage of Indian bab 
born in: hospitals.” . 


10. The economic security of the Indians must be ensured. (It is all, of cout 

a part of the larger problem for all Canada. We do not advocate copying eve 
- thing American, but it seems to us that Canada is lacking in provisions for mé 
ing share-croppers, migrant farm labourers, etc., into productive, self-supportt 
self-reliant members of society, through resettlements such as those carried 
by Federal Security Administration and other agencies. If all low-income. 
under-privileged groups are being aided, then help to the Indian does not p 
take of charity, nor even depend on past treaties, but is a part of every Ca 
dian’s rights. We believe that such plans lie within you Committee’s terms 
enquiry as to rehabilitation in Canada). 
(a) Indians occupied in farming and ranching must be assured of a 
enough land base to carry out operations that will yield a good return. Thet 
Act should provide for extension of lands, or resettlement on new lands w 
present ones are inadequate. Modern large-scale methods and machinery m 
be used and we suggest therefore the setting up of co-operative establishme 
of every type. Co-operative livestock associations have proved very success 
We suggest a study of the United States program in this respect. i 
(b) Hunting and trapping Indians need to be assured of adequate territ 
especially since so much game has disappeared. There must be some over 
survey of the areas and fewer licences issued so that those who do have licer 
can make a living. The encroachments of white hunters and trappers WE 
render it almost impossible for Indians in those areas to make a reason 
living, must be prohibited through the licensing system. : 


- The various muskrat and beaver conservation schemes are to be gre 
commended and should be extended, but alternative methods of earning a Ii 
must be provided while the areas are “closed”. In our opinion, wild a ni 
trapping is on the decline and Indians so employed should be gradually let 
participate in co-operatively owned fur farms, raising scientifically, mink, 
or whatever the market demands as on the island fox-farms in the Aleutians. — 

(c) The fishing Indians of the west coast have already done a great deal 
themselves through native leadership aided by sympathetic white persons. — 
University of British Columbia helped in laying the foundation for 
co-operative clam cannery wholly owned and operated by Indians and white 
Massett, Q.C.I. Our native Canadians have done much to improve conditions 

- all fishermen, white and Indian, including participation in a successful trr 
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tawa to have prices adjusted more equitably. The “model village” of Cape 
ge (Alert Bay district) should be studied by all interested in Indian welfare. 
> would advocate as an objective, the bringing of all Indian dwellings and 
onditions in general up to that fine level. : 
- (d) The economic future of all Indians is not necessarily related to the 
wesent means of support. We look for a time when reserves will have turned 
ato great co-operative undertakings and when all Indians will feel free to engage 
a any activity, quite apart from their ancestral rights. We look for a time 
rhen they will have equal opportunity to obtain education and adequate training 
or these occupations. : 

We particularly repeat that training in welfare work, nursing, health services, 
eaching, and so on, are of the very greatest importance, so that native Canadians 
iay themselves help to raise the standards of their fellow men. Such trained 
velfare workers are greatly aiding in the work of rehabilitation of Indians in 
Texico. | 3 
We have not suggested specific methods for training, since that is the 
rovince of technical experts. The principles, however, must be those of 
uilding on the characteristic Indian abilities. These are a community -minded 
eople and can therefore easily engage in large co-operative activities; they are 
‘om early environment and training often very highly perceptive woodsmen 
nd trackers, and occupations such as registered guides in season, and forestry 
epartment workers out of season would take advantage of such special skills. 


The natural talents, whatever they may be, must be developed to the utmost, 


) that these people may make the greatest possible contribution to Canadian 
fe. 


_ Il. A definite attempt to establish the “Four Freedoms” for Indians must 
clude freedom of speech and assembly, which has not always been the case of 
1¢ past, and also freedom of religion. To-day Canada practises religious toler- 
tion and every Canadian is free to belong to any sect, or not to belong, as he 
100ses. We insist that this right of all Canadians must be extended to Indians, 
nd that religious domination over Indian education must cease. If various 
wurches wish to provide facilities for Indians, it must be on exactly the same 
asis as the rest of the population—a matter of choice. 


We realize that the problem of transition to the machine age is not confined 
) Indians, but is a difficulty the world over. But there must be help for the 
idians whom we have treated so shamefully and neglected so long. 


_ We therefore desire that a Royal Commission should be appointed at once 
Investigate the Indian question; that it should visit every reserve in Canada, 
take evidence and receive the suggestions of interested persons; that it should 
we enough Indian counsel on it to ensure that the Indian point of view does 
t result only in a minority report. 

We suggest that the personnel of this Commission might vary somewhat 
om province to province. While there would necessarily have to be Indians 
| it travelling the breadth of Canada to get the complete picture of the living 
mditions of their fellows across the country, we think that Indians should also 
» appointed for each province, acting only forthe province from which 
pointed, so that the Commission will have access to the ideas of Indians in 
ch area. It is important, too, that the Commission be composed of represent- 
ives elected by National Welfare Councils, the Canada and Newfoundland 
lucational Association, the Indians themselves, etc., as well as a- representative 
om the United States Indian Affairs Office. The latter should be a man who 
is taken an active part in Indian reorganization work under the United States 
dian Act of 1934, and who is therefore conversant with administrative policy 
id subsequent results. 
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Such appointments to the Commission mould ensure the bringing down 
findings unbiased by political or economic influence. 4 
When the Commission’s findings are received, they should. form the t | 
of a new Indian Act, whose provisions should, as in the United States, bed dj 
cussed, considered and voted on by secret ballot in every tribe. “ae 


Respectfully submitted by 


Tre OKANAGAN SOCIETY FOR THE REVIVAL 
or INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


Ourver, B.C. 
AY Martian. Oliver (BAG a ok ce Oa Presiden 
By WEBBER, Penticton, Tota ssa es Vice-Presides 
Mrs. A. Minar, Oliver Gon Ss eee Secretar 
Mrs. E. PARHAM, Oliver, B.C...Recording Secreta 
Mrs. S. M. WorsFo_p, Oliver, BiG eee Treastu 
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- THE INDIAN COUNCIL FIRE OF CANADA 
(Salvaged from the ashes of the past) _ 


Toronto, ONTARIO, CANADA x 
July 1, 1946. © 
To/ 4 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons, 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
(The History of America Began With Us!) 


My Indian Brothers, and Honourable Gentlemen a 
of the Senate and the House:— 4 


There are many distinctions which I could claim for my people, but la 
contented with just this one—“‘The History of America Began With Us!” Ou 
is a legacy of majesty and beauty. We belong to this continent Just as t 
mountains and hills, the buffalos and beavers, the rivers and lakes, the swal 
and eagles, belong here. Our bodies are formed from the dust of our fo 
fathers’ bones. . . But lo, we are now a crippled and broken people. We hg 
been shorn of our pride and our heritage. We are being gradually assimilat 
by the white race. To-day at our best we are but poor semblances of our forr 
beings. Truly, we have lost almost all we own. 

When the Red Indian ruled supreme; when he was lord over all upon t 
- wonderful new world, he was indeed a happy and care-free man... To himt 
world and the universe was a library and his books were the stones, ‘rocks, brool 
rivers, lakes, trees, flowers, herbs, sun, moon, and stars. From these many thi 
he formed his material culture; from these things he received the beaut 
inspirations to compose his many songs and ceremonies. ‘The fishes of t 
laughing waters, the animals in the living forests, the birds of the air, tau 
him how to be brave and courageous and true. 
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To-day all of this freedom and happy life is gone, and the camp-fire of ‘the 
Man is burning very low... We must re-kindle that camp-fire; it must 
ie! Because when my. people have forgotten the music to which our fore- 
ers danced and sang; when the rhythmic drone of the Indian drum has 
ied; when this silly swingy-jive has drowned out the sweet melodies of the 
iant and flute—then they will indeed become a forgotten people. 
_ When the valorous deeds of our great sachems, warchiefs, seers, prophets, 
id warriors, are no longer recited to our little ones; when the Indian mother 
) longer cuddles her baby gently to her breasts—then the white man will have 
mpleted his stranglehold, and we will no longer be worthy of the name “North 
merican Indian.” 3 
~ When we have forgotten how to grow the white corn, beans, squashes, 
impkins, potatoes, tomatoes, and tobacco ; when we have forsaken the Holy 
ive Feast—then our bodies will die and our souls will be lost. 


When my people have entirely forgotten their beautiful arts and crafts, 
eir symbols, picture writing, and sign language—then they deserve to be 
lled a lazy people. 

When we are no longer able to converse with the animals, trees, flowers, 
d herbs—then we will indeed become a stagnant and sickly race of people, 
d the magnificent undertakings of our ancestors will mean little or nothing 
When we have completely forsaken our native tongue for a foreign language; 
‘en we no longer believe in the Great Spirit—we will become a shameful and 
.0ble race. 
aS 


When my people refuse to assist in advancing a nobler brotherhood and 


iter understanding between themselves and other races—they lack foresight 
d vision. Yea, they deserve to be rebuked. 


When my people will look with disdain upon the gorgeously eagle plumed 
anet; when they will no longer wear the fringed buckskin and the beautiful 
ded moccasins for ceremonial dress—then they are as traitors, who dishonor 
ir country and their race. 

When my people have lost all of their respect for the Holy Pipe of Peace; 
en they have forgotten how to soothe the troubled heart and mind with the 
‘ifying incense of sacred cedar—then, indeed, they shall become just an 
regation of imbeciles. 

- When we have forsaken all that is ours; when we no longer commune with 
ture; when we have lost all that “Kitche Manitou” granted to us, we then, 
ly, will be dead Indians... Our hearts will be empty, and though we walk 
crowded streets of the mighty cities, with gold and silver jingling in our 
kets, we will, in truth, be nothing better than walking mummies! 

But all of this must never happen, because we have not as yet really 
led our purpose upon this Earth. We must continue to live, and try to 
ate a new hope for our people. We must do something to cheer them in 
ir loneliness, and comfort them in their misery... We must act now! Then 
leday, out of the gloom, and the ashes of the past; out from the misty fog 
literacy, shall rise a new people; a wiser people, a stronger people, a braver 
ple, and they shall be of the Red Indian race! 

7 Lis is my message to the 125,946 Indians living in Canada. 


om 


Now, in concluding this paper, and as a direct descendant of the Native 
ans, may I add:— I am just the ordinary striving and struggling type 

azen, trying so desperately to enjoy in perfect fullness all the privileges 
ights granted to me by an Act of Parliament. 


ow. 
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Gentlemen of the Senate and the House: 4 

I represent The Indian Council Fire of Canada, a non-profit, non-political 
non-sectarian, all-Canadian Organization. And I can assure you, gentlemen, 
have no high pressure men to back me up. I have no politician whispering 
over my shoulder telling me what to do. My ideas are entirely my own. 
speak for myself! 4 

I herewith graciously submit the attached seven-point brief to The Speciz 
Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons for study and caret 
consideration and formal adoption of the following resolutions as recommendet 
by The Indian Council Fire of Canada. AED, ; 


_ (See attached brief.) | | | q 
Respectfully yours, ¥j 


JASPER HILL “BIG WHITE OWL”, 


3 7 
| A non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, all-Canadian Organizatior 
respectfully submits for study and careful consideration, and formal adoptio 
the following recommendations with regard to:—_ a 


A Maana CAarTA FOR THER INDIANS OF CANADA 


1. The Red Indian people should be admitted to a full and free life in th 
country without forfeiting any more of their privileges and rights as natiy 
Indians. Every possible effort must be put forward to establish the ‘‘Fot 
Freedoms” for the Native Canadian Indians, which will assure them equ. 
civil rights, cultural entity and economic independence in this new atomic ag 
of progress. 7 

It is a well known fact that the present form of the Indian Act of Canad) 
formulated in 1868, is definitely a shameful hindrance to the material ar 
spiritual and social progress of the Red Indian race in Canada. It is the 
infamous, unjust, uncivil, outmoded, undemocratic law, ever imposed upon 
people and any straight thinking sane person would not hesitate to recommel 
its revision—in the near future—by a convention of selected Indian men at 
White men, but not by White men alone! 3 

A Maena Carta for the Indians of Canada should be based on the Im 
of the United States Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. The voice of the R 
Man appealing and pleading for justice and liberty before a world court cant 
any longer be shelved nor neglected. | 


Tue QueEsTION oF INDIAN AGENTS 


(2) It is a well known fact that far too many of the White men holdi 
positions as Indian Agents lack the technical and vocational training desirak 
to properly carry out the Indian Administrative Work entrusted to them. | 

The Indian Agent should be a man of refinement and culture, who hones! 
believes that no racial factor can limit the possibilities of a people, and th 
Native Canadian cultures have made great many worthwhile contributions 
our civilization and ideals of liberty on this Western Hemisphere. He shot 
be a man who understands that he can contribute to enriching these cultu 
if he adopts a generous, and optimistic attitude in dealing with the band 
tribe under his charge. Such an attitude on his part will be his greate 
euarantee for achieving success in his noble enterprise. 4 

And it is very essential for the Indian Agent not only to understand 4 
appreciate the various characteristies of the native culture of the region he 
to work in, but also he must explore and find out what are the special proble 
of his area. In other words, he must not limit himself to office work only. — 
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st be up and about and be able and willing to co-operate to the fullest extent 
defending the Band or Tribe he is responsible for from the dastardly 
xploitation of which they are too often victums. And he must, at the same 
me, strive to constantly improve the living conditions and the education of the 
\dians in his agency. The Indians of Canada must again be able to be a proud, 
If-confident people and the best of their culture must be recognized and 
tilized to the best advantage of all peoples. 


INTER-TRIBAL RELATIONS AND CORPORATE PURPOSES 


~ (3) In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada the following 
rovisions should be made: (a) to eliminate the dictatorial powers of Indian 
gents; (b) to grant certain rights and privileges of home rule to the Indian 
eople; (c) to extend to the Indian people the right to form business and 
her organizations; (d) to establish a credit system for themselves; (e) to 
ovide for more up-to-date vocational education for the Indians of Canada; 
) to provide a limited number of government controlled Indian Residential 
istitutes, undenominational in character and patterned somewhat after the 
askell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas; (g) to provide more Day Schools for 
idian children and better teachers who are sympathetic to the solution of 
ie native problems. 


INDIAN Civit SeRvIcE LAws 


_ (4) In the reorganized Indian Affairs Branch the Director should have 
ay to establish special Indian civil service laws with respect to standards 
‘health, age, character, experience, knqwledge, and ability for Indians who 
ay be appointed, without regard to the general civil service laws, to the 
arlous positions maintained, now or hereafter, by the Indian Affairs Branch, 
| the administration of functions or services affecting any Indian band or 
ibe. And all qualified Indians should thereafter have the preference to be 
ypointed to the Indian Service as such vacancies occur. An office for carrying 
1 this program should be organized. 


TripaLt INcorPoRATION APPLICABLE TO INDIAN RESERVES 
(5) In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada the following 
‘ovisions should be made: That any group or band or tribe of Indians, treaty 
non-treaty, numbering not less than twelve (12) adults, as determined by 
le official tribal list, or Indian descendants of such groups, or Indians as 
ley may be defined in the new or revised act, and who reside in convenient 
‘oximity to each other, be granted the right to organize as a co-operative 
ut, for its common welfare, and adopt a constitution and by-laws, under such 
iles and regulations as may be prescribed by the Director of the Indian 
fice in Ottawa; (a) That the Director be authorized to issue, upon receiving 
‘oper application, to any such organized group or band or tribe, a charter 
‘incorporation, which shall become operative only when ratified by a majority 
te of the adult members; (b) when an Indian group or band or tribe adopts 
form of constitution and by-laws, and after such form of laws have been 
tified by the Indian Affairs Branch; it gives them the right to run their 
vn affairs about in the same way that a village or municipality operates; 
ley will have the right to say what shall not be done with their tribal assets 
id funds; they will have the right to prevent the present arbitrary use of 
leir trust funds by the Federal Government. The band or tribe which declines 
| approve of these added provisions will surely drift to the rear of the great 
lvance in this historical march of progression being made by the Red Indian 
ce. 
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Rep INDIANS AND ADULT Meenas DEFINED 


(6) When the term “Red Indian” is used in this brief it is meant to ineluc 
all persons of Indian descent who are members of any recognized Indian grou 
or band or tribe now under wardship of the Federal Government, and sI a 
further include all persons of one-half or more Indian blood; (a) the word 
“Adult Members” wherever used in this brief shall be construed to refer t 
Red Indians who have attained the legal voting age of twenty-one (21) ve 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, TREATY RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS, Ec. 

(7) The question of Indian enfranchisement is a very touchy probl 
The very mention of it at any Indian gathering creates a state of fear an 
distrust. To the reservation Indian it means the selling of your birthrigh 
for thirty (30) pieces of silver—and under the present system of india 
enfranchisement it is exactly that. The little blue walking ticket issued by 
the Director of the Indian Affairs Branch reads in part: ‘That from th 
date of the aforesaid order in council the provisions of the Indian Act a: 
of any other act or law making any distinction between the legal righ 
privileges, disabilities and liabilities of Indians and those of His Majesty’ 
other subjects cease to apply to him as he now possesses and enjoys all th 
legal powers, rights and privileges of His Majesty’s other subjects and is n 
longer deemed to be an Indian within the meaning of any laws relating t 
Indians.” The enfranchised Indian is required to obtain permission from 
Indian Agent before he may visit on an Indian Reserve. The enfranchise 
Indian cannot buy land on any Indian Reserve. He is cast out into sea o 
white humanity, to drift aimlessly about until he is sucked into the mad whirl 
pool of assimilation. Try as hard as you like, you cannot make an India 
into a white man by an order in council. 4 

In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada the following provision 
must be made: The right to vote in Provincial and Federal elections; (a) th 
_ right to retain their lands; (6) the right to acquire more land; (c) the righ 
to retain their treaty rights and privileges; (d) the ee to full crtizeneay 


the Indians are a people too! 
Respectfully yours, 


OLD ee PENSIONS FOR Tee 


Appendix 1—In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada th 
following provision. should me made:—The Federal Government take int 
consideration the Amending of the Old Age Pension Act so as to extend it 
various provisions to the Indians of Canada. The Indian People of Cana . 


Act; age they are not entitled to old age pension; we are told, in no uncer rail 
terms, that old and indigent Indians are provided with monthly rations allow 
ance from the Indian Affairs Branch in Ottawa. And that monthly ration 
allowance amounts to approximately $7.00. _- 


INDIAN Day IN CANADA 


Appendix 2.—That the reorganized Indian Affairs Branch in Ottawa, mak 
a special effort to promote the permanent establishment of an “Indian Day 
in Canada, on the 19th day of April of each year—In the season of the “Gras 
and Geese "Moon, ” according to the Red Indian Calendar. 3 
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ees : 
t Our Native CANADIANS 


_ Appendix 3—In the new Magna Carta for the Indians of Canada the 
Wing provision should be made:—That the Director of the Indian Affairs 
ich in Ottawa, Ontario, be authorized to pubish an Indian magazines 
thing like the “Indians at Work” booklet as‘ published by The United 
es Department of the Interior. The Canadian Wartime Information Board 
d a very good little booklet: “Canada at War”, and it served its purpose very 
well. The inhabitants of a young and growing democracy such as Canada 
10uld be inhabited by well informed citizens. Therefore, I believe, it would 
9e a very good idea to have a monthly Indian magazine published under the 
itle of “Our Native Canadians,” and thereby be able to disseminate the news 
nore efficiently regard to the Indian activities taking place in the various 
3 of this great country—‘Canada!”’ 


_. INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN THE PARLIAMENT 

_ Appendix 4—In the new or revised Indian Act, a special proviso should 
e included which will enable the Indians of Canada to elect their own repre- 
entative to speak for them in the House of Commons, and anywhere else in 


Janada . . . Remember, gentlemen, a thought once formed exists as an image 
a the mirror of many tomorrow’s. 

ee - I Have Spoken! 

ie JASPER HILL, “Big White Owl,” 
= ‘ 

re July 7, 1946. 

‘a 

; x APPENDIX AA 

. COCHRANE BOARD OF TRADE 

ee — CocHrang, ONTARIO | 

ne July 3, 1946. 

‘he Chairman and Members, 


rlliamentary Committee Studying Indian Affairs: 


ve in Northern and Northwestern Ontario (Table 32, Vol. II, 1941 Census). 
ellent opportunities to observe certain aspects of the problem are therefore 


Economic Base of the Problem 


__ 2. As there was an economic base to the original relationship of Indian and 
nite man—the trade in furs—we respectfully suggest that the committee should 
particular attention to the economic base of the present situation. It is 
gested that at the moment—and during the past few years—certain aspects 
e “Indian problem” are not acute, just as certain problems of the white 
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population are not pressing—and for the same reason. Employment is ava 
able for most of those who want to work. The committee will find large numbe 
- of Indians working on the railways, in bush camps, and in factories in t] 
industrial centres. The problem of employment is as fundamental ng 


to maintain a aE level of Sriplonien for the whole population is. in 
a partial solution of the ie enh problem.” | 


to restore the beaver nopilation of large areas around James and Hudson a 


Originated by the late James Watt, taken under the wing of the Hudson’s - B: 
Company, and later sponsored on a large scale by the Federal Governme! 


Projects relating to other fur-bearing animals seem to be equally “suceeal 
With co-operation of the Indian population and of the provincial overniile 
trapping is being placed upon a self- “perpetuating basis. An Lea num 


traditional occupation. An extension of this program of wild life conse 
and controlled trapping is strongly recommended. 


4. The program referred to in the preceding paragraph improves — d 
and health of those concerned in two ways. It is increasing the meat product 
(formerly seriously depleted), and hence improving the diet. And by assuri 
larger and steady income it is correcting the purchasing habits and to a : 111 
extent the housing conditions. 


Treatment and Control of Disease 

5. Progress is being made in this matter, and greater progress wotlk ha 
been made if the war had not delayed all building plans and led to a se 
shortage of medical and nursing personnel. Because of the relatively s 
population and the vast distances of the North, with the extreme diffic 
resulting from inadequate transportation (difficulties which for parts of the 
cannot even be surmounted by air), it is not to be expected that city stand 
of health service can be made available to isolated groups in the great N 
territories. But improved hospital and outpost services, travelling clinic 
increased personnel, will help to meet the situation. We recommen 
greater study and assistance should be given to the training of Indians as 1 
and doctors. (The same recommendation applies to teachers.) And 
improved network of radio communication is needed to bring needs and a Pe 
and staff closer together. eS 


6. We welcome the decision of the Department of Indian Affairs i 
establish a hospital for the James Bay area Indians. We are primarily concern 
with seeing that better care is made available, but are naturally desirous 
having such an institution located in Ceara if it can serve the area het 
With this in mind, we would like to call attention to certain factors:— Fy 
(a) Any Indian hospital should be so located that it can be visited 
conveniently as possible by relatives and friends of the patient 
Sanatoria in southern Ontario, for example, are quite unsuitable , 
Indian patients. Availability for such visits is almost an esset 
element in the treatment—more important with Indians even th 
with whites. While the Moosonee area thus has an important advan 
from the standpoint of the James Bay Indians, the large Indian p 
lation along the Canadian National Railway must be considered. Coc 
rane is a central point for the whole area. 
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(6) Considered from the standpoint of a general hospital, and thinking 
particularly of emergency cases, patients brought by air from isolated 
sections can be flown to Cochrane from any part of the Bays in relatively 
little longer flying time than to Moosonee. Nearby Lillabelle Lake 


provides suitable base for flying boats. 

 (c) It would obviously be simpler to obtain and keep competent and 
; adequate staff in Cochrane than in an isolated outpost. 
_(d) If the proposed new hospital is to be for TB patients only, we would 
recommend that study be given to the extended use of the Indian Wing 

of the Lady Minto Hospital at Cochrane. 


Inquor Traffic 


7%. From the beginning of the Indian’s contact with the white man, the 
mer has been debauched by liquor. Fr. Dudouyt, emissary of Bishop Laval to 
Ibert, Minister of Finance under Louis XIV, in 1677, reported to his chief 
at he had told the King’s Minister that “the inclination of the Indians for 
coming intoxicated is much stronger than that of the people of Europe; that 
ey have much greater weakness in resisting it; that it is universal, and that the ~ 
sorders committed by the Indians are more aggravated, and this I proved to 
m, my Lord, in this way: If, in a bourgade, there be liquor freely accessible to 
e Indians they usually all become intoxicated, old, young, great, small, women 
d children, so that there is hardly one left unintoxicated; that if there be 
uor for two days, drunkenness will continue for two days; if there is enough 
r a week, it will last for a week; if for a month, it will last for a month; that 
+ do not see in Europe . . . It means, my Lord, persons who wish to have 
avers from the Indians by means of liquor, without respect to the risk of 
sorders they cause by that means, and without regard to their own salvation 
that of the Indians.” | 


: 
—(Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, Vol. I, p. el). 


In January, 1690, the Marquis de Demonville, writing to the Marquis de 
ignelay, King’s Minister at Versailles, said, “I have witnessed the evils caused 
that liquor (brandy) among the Indians. It is the horror of horrors... Those 
10 allege that the Indians will remove to the English, if brandy be not furnished 
em, do not state the truth; for it is a fact that they do not care about drinking 

long as*they do not see brandy; and the most reasonable would wish there 
ver had been any such thing, for they set their entrails on fire and beggar 
emselves by giving their peltries and clothes for drink . . .” 


* 


—(Report on Canadian Archives, 1889, Vol., pp. 290-291). 


(Quotations from Gustavus Myers, “History of ‘Canadian Wealth”). 


8. Modern students of the problem see little to correct in such reports. 
hatever degree of equality in economic, political and social spheres may be 
tained for the Indian population, it would seem that they are even less 
pable than their white neighbours of using liquor with discretion. We are not 
tisfied that sufficient vigour and care are taken to enforce the prohibition of 
é of intoxicants by Indians. We do not argue for increased prosecutions 
Indians, except as a means to an end—that end being the corking of sources 
‘Supply. There appears to be room for more prosecutions of suppliers, and 
ffer penalties should have a salutary effect. 


Aas ee that lee ae ieee to 

hostels in white communities like Cochrane Whee: India 1S CC 
they might obtain meals and lodging at reasonable rates, and uniti 
healthful recreation and rest, so that they will not be thr wn upon the 

resources, to gravitate toward the most. unscrupulous | elements of the > 
breed population. We are not advocating a “ghetto”; such hostels shot 
transients only, and would appear to be one practical remedy for a real 
If an average Indian away from home has money in his pocket and 
else to do, it is logical that he should get drunk with the ssaieliaih bate: 
benefactors, whether the law forbids it or not. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Cochrane Board of Trade, a 
Approved by the executive council, July 3, 1946. ; pele . 


HAROLD a. WILLS, 
; - Presia ) 
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/ “APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE | 


INDIAN ACT 


MI INUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 15 


TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1946 


WITNESS: 


Ls. Berowa, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Indian Affairs Branch, 
ve Ee anent of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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y ae | . Turspay, 23rd J uly, 1946. 


| ‘ Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
nted to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
ll such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this 
y at 2.00 o’clock pm. The Joint Chairmen (The Honourable Senator 5 gel ik 
hn: ton and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P.,} presided. 


T e Senate: The Honourable Senators Horner and J ohnston. 


The House of Commons: Messrs. Blackmore 
ar, Gariepy, Gibson (Comox-Alberni) , 
don), Raymond (Wright), Reid—13, ° 


, Brown, Bryce, Case, Charlton, 
Harkness, MacNicol, Matthews 


y) 
, ‘immon, L. L. Brown and A. G. Leslie, . ervi ; 
NI. Jones, M. E. Armstrong and F. Kehoe, of Indian Affairs Branch; 
Also Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 


k Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
Officer. . 


€ on agenda and procedure presented the 
Teport of that subcommittee. (For text of report, see page 645 of 
of Evidence.) 

On motion of Mr. Bryce, it was unanimously 
ved: That the 


ar. i, L. Brown, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Indian Affairs Branch, was 
called and questioned. | 


Jommittee adjourned at 3.30 p.m., to meet again at 2.00 o’clock Dm 
y, 25th July next. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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THE SENATE, 
July 28, 1946. 


_ The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
) examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 2.00 o’clock p.m. Mr. 
-F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman) presided: 

_ The CuHarrman: Shall we open our meeting now, gentlemen? First, we 
ould like to have the report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. — 
[r, Bryce, would you read that report, please? 


~ Mr. Bryce: 

_ SEVENTH REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND 
is PROCEDURE 

—! 

ed Monday, 22nd July, 1946. 
x As the House has agreed to sit in morning session on and after 


4 Tuesday 28rd July, and in order to accommodate those members of. 
your Committee who are also members of the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 

s Your subcommittee recommends that: 


1. Commencing with the meeting called for Tuesday, 23rd July, 
and until further notice, your meetings shall be at 2.00 o’clock 
p.m.; 

2. On Tuesday, July 28rd, the hearing of Mr. L. L. Brown, will be 
continued ; : | 

3. On Thursday, 25th July, Mr. Conn, Conservation Officer, Indian 

.  Affiairs Branch, will be called; | 

4. On Tuesday, 30th July, Mr. C. H. Bland, CMG., Chairman, Civil 

Service Commission, will be called; 

5. Brigadier General O. M. Martin, Toronto, will be invited to 
appear before your Committee on Thursday, August Ist; 

6. Your subcommittee will, on August. Ist, report with regard to 

ag further hearings of Departmental officials. 

- All of which is respectfully submitted. 7 

- The Cuarrman: It is moved by Mr. Bryce and seconded by Mr. Harkness 

the report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure be accepted. 

lere any discussion? 

Mr. Case: I think the subcommittee should take into consideration the 

ting of the Industrial Relations Committee. I would draw to the attention 

e chairman the fact that that committee has decided to arrange its meetings 

that it may be possible for every member to attend the opening of the House. 

resume that we would meet at two and rise at four. 

The Cuairman: I do not think it would make much difference in any 
nt. For other reasons it may soon be necessary that we suspend the meetings _ 
committee until the next session. The minutes of our meetings are taken 
m by our committee reporters, and there is now a very serious shortage 
urt reporters. I have just been advised this afternoon that it is very difficult 
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to provide a reporter for this meeting to- -day. Secondly, there =i} ne a ¢ 
siderable delay with respect to the printing of the proceedings of our meti 
due to the excessive amount of work of the printing bureau because of the m: 
~ committees now in session, especially the Industrial Relations Committee 1 whi 
at the moment, is a very important committee, and must receive daily report 
Now, for that reason, your subcommittee in paragraph 6 of this rey 
has stated: 
6. Your subcommittee will, on August 1st, report with regard 
further hearings of departmental officials. | 


The consideration behind that thought 1 is that it may. be that we cannot proc 
further during the present session of the House, (1) because of lack of ste 
graphic help; (2) because we cannot get our minutes printed; (3) the membe 
of the House are obliged to be in the House a certain amount of time, at_ ie 3 
from 11 a.m. in the morning until 11 p.m. at night, with time out only for | 
In fact, we are encroaching upon our lunch hour to-day by having this mee 
opening at 2.0’clock. The Industrial Relations Committee, I understand, h 
four of our most regular attendants as members of that committee, so that 
two committees do conflict. The House considers that that committee is a 
important one at the moment. 4 
Is there any further comment? 


Mr. Rei: Did the committee give any consideration to how many ¢ di 

a week we should sit? 
The CuarrmAN: You will note the report says Tuesday and Thursdill 
each week. We did give consideration to extending that time but we felt, 
reason of the heavy work in the House and the other committees at the pres 
time, we could not ask the members of this committee to attend more than v 
meetings a week. 
Mr. Rem: In view of the fact that many members of this committee are 
other committees. 
-The Cuarrman: The Industrial Relations Committee opens at 11 301 in| } 
morning, and we have many members on it. 
__ Mr. MacNicou: I think you are using good judgment, Mr. Chairman 
did not get started with our meetings early this session, for well known reast $01 
The Cuarrman: We were not born until late in the session. . 


Mr. MacNicou: But next session we should start early and eateh 1 up 
meetings we have to forego for the balance of this session. 4 


_ The Cuatrman: Let me remind the members of the committee that ¢ 
is our twentieth meeting we have had. I believe, yesterday in the subcommitte 
in discussing this matter, we found that we have sixteen departmental offic 
yet to hear. We have ‘ound that each departmental official took at leas te 
meetings, so, assuming each of the sixteen will now take two meetings we ¥ 
have thirty- two more meetings before we will at least get the whole departme ne 
picture. Thirty-two meetings at the rate of two a week means six 
weeks, and counting four weeks to a month that.means four months. In ( 
subcommittee we were considering the request of this committee with res | 
to recess activities, and a report will be made to you on Thursday of thieg we 
with recommendations i in that regard. 


_. Mr. Rew: I do not know how many members read the reports or h 
diligently they go into them, but the thought struck me, as a member ol | 
committee, that we sit, as members of this committee, while briefs are bel 
read, and during the reading, of course, we have not always had copies of t 
before us. ‘That necessitates, in many cases, the reading of the ba 
I was just wondering if we could not expedite and help things alone : | 
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submitted to us in advance by the various officials rather than for us to 
r two hours listening to the briefs being read, and then have to bring back 
vitness for questions on those briefs. I offer that as a suggestion. 

The Cuartrman: I think we found that most members received probably 
wr six briefs in a day. Obviously we cannot read all of them. The objection 
ur suggestion was that we would not be finding time before the meeting 


ad the briefs that were then being presented. 


fr. Rep: I had in mind the recess. Could we not have all the briefs 
ore the end of the session? 


The CuatrMAN: I think that will be generally done; however, Mr. Hoey © 
1 make a note of it and if there are briefs to be presented, he could present 
m now so that we could have an opportunity to study them during the recess. 
Mr. Buackmore: I would rather hear them read, even at that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but they would be subsequently read anyway. 

‘Mr. Harxness: I agree with Mr. Reid, that we could save a fair amount 


ime that way, if we had these briefs before the recess. I think that during 
‘Tecess every one would have plenty of time to read them and to make notes 
them and come back prepared to ask questions. I do not think there would 


any necessity of having the briefs read again after that. 

Mr. Buackmore: As far as I am concerned, my reading capacity is at 
tt limited. It is not unlimited, and I would rather hear the thing. A member 
easily break himself down and ruin his eyesight and do other unfortunate 
igs by trying to read too much. 

‘The CuHarrMAN: No member can read all the briefs that come before him. 
Mr. Gisson: If you do too much reading at home, you will lose your wife 
family! 

“Mr. Cuaruron: We should have time to read over the briefs to enable us 
ask questions. We should not have to sit here and hear them read over 
,. CuatrMaNn: I think we have had a fair discussion of this matter. All 
se in favour of this report please say ‘aye’? All those contrary? I declare the 
rt carried. 

Phe witness to-day is Mr. L. L. Brown, who gave us this very excellent 
f the other day on estates and trusts. Is it your pleasure to hear from Mr. 
wn further? 

Mr. MacNitcot: Yes. 

‘The Cuarrman: Very well. Come forward, Mr. Brown, please. 


if 


a: 


_ Leonard L. Brown, Junior Departmental Solicitor, Indian Affairs 


Bl 


Branch, recalled: 


: 4 By the Chairman: 
‘Q. Mr. Brown, you have completed the reading of your brief?—A. Yes. 


the CuarrMan: Now, gentlemen, if you would like to present your questions, 
would ask that each member of the committee be permitted to complete, as 
ras possible, his line of questioning before another member interrupts. Of 


», 1f you have anything pertinent to the question, I would see no objection 


nterruption. | 
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By Mr. MacNicol: . ioe yc ee eae Sa 

Q. I have six questions. On page 541, Mr. Brown, reports that a 
approximately 200 acres of land available per Indian, not im every reser 
but as an average throughout the country. What percentage of those 00 AC 
would be arable land?—A. I am not sure I can answer. that question, 
MacNicol. That was more or less of a general statement. Tt was 200 acre 24 
average family. 
Q. My point is that I have sake on many reserves ana much of the 

I have seen on the reserves is poor land.—A. That figure was arrived at 
dividing the number of Indians into the total acreage on the reserves in be na 
Q. It does not really mean very much.—A. It does not mean very n 

Q. On page 543 you made reference to the Chemahawin Indian Red 
‘Also in the Pas agency the department has secured from the provincial § 0) 
ment 2,080 acres as an addition to the Chemahawin Indian Reserve.” W 
would that be?—A. It is, I believe, on Cedar Lake; part of it is pguesl anc i 
of it is agricultural land, * 
@. Yes, I have been there.—A. I do not know what the proportion is, Dt 
believe it included both types of land. . 
Q. It would not be more than half a mile from Cedar Lake itself. 

is some land there. I spent an hour or two on the reservation. I wo 
that most of it would be swampy land good for raising rats.—A. So ne 
it was. 
Q. The next question is also on page 543: “The Stony Band selected 
70,000 acres near Morley.’’—A. Yes, I believe that is correct. 


Q. That land is exceptionally poor land, I would say, because of the : 
fact that you bought more, another 9,000 acres near; is it adjacent to the resel 
tion?—A. Not immediately, but close to. it, I believe. Be 

Mr. Harkness: It is, as a matter of fact, adjacent to it. It joins r 
on to the reserve. - 


By Mr. MacNicol: — 
Q. It is joined to the reservation?—A. Yes. a 
Mr. Harkness: Entirely on the south side of the Bow River. SS” 


By Mr..MacNicol: 2 


@. We passed a bill at the last session about the power rights on “the ; 
River. What does the department do to make sure that the Stoney Indi 
receive fair compensation for the surrender of their power rights or for 
permission given to an operator to use their water? They have reserve 
both sides of the river at that point?—A. It would be our department, prok a 
through the assistance of our Water Power Bureau. I cannot say what 
ix in this instance. I do not know. 


Q. The next question is at page 547 down near the bottom of th e@ ps 
You make reference to: “(a) For the purpose of any railway, ronda 
works or work designed for any public utility with the consent of the Gove 
in Council.” I want to ask about the railway rights. Take Mr. Blackm 
reservation, the Blood Indian reservation. Where the railway runs west 1 
Lethbridge it runs through the Indian property. We would see to i 
what method would be used to see to it, that the Blood Indian reservation 
further north, the Blackfoot reservation, receive fair compensation ‘for t tng 
way’s right * run throught the reservation? —A. Both the Indians 2 
department are involved in a deal like that. The railway would | a te 
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| fians and arrange for the compensation to be paid to them. If the railway and 


e Indians cannot agree on the compensation, the Railway Act provides for a 
board of arbitration | 

Q 

ving at their deal, if they are satisfied to accept a 
practice has been fairly common in the past; they 


the same as if they were 
have an opportunity of 
certain amount. I think 
have been able to reach 


% or By Mr. Case: we 

 Q. Might I ask a question? Would the negotiations be carried on with the 

lividual Indian or would the band be entitled to consideration as well? 

A. Both; the individual for holding a unit for which he was recognized as the 

mer with the consent of the band. 

By Mr. MacNicol: 

a Q. You make reference to the band selling their lands and themselves 

eceiving the money, which is quite all right. But there are other bands with 

oor land. Would it not be advisable, where one band sells land, to make use of 
money for buying better land elsewhere?—A. For other bands? 

~ Q. Yes, or for the same band?—A. Where the reservation is set aside for a 

and of Indians, where any portion of it is sold, the proceeds are for that band 

_ Q. Before the land is sold, there would be an accurate estimate made of the 

essible growth of that land?—A. That is true. 

- Q. Before selling it. My last question pertains to estates on page 504, at the 
om of the page, where you say: “My third main heading is estates.” If an 

an makes a will, who draws the will for him? 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the question again? 


> ~~ By Mr. MacNicol: © 

 Q. If an Indian makes a will, who draws the will for him?—A. It ean be 
body, in practise. Nearly always, on a reserve, there are Indians who make 
ctice of drawing wills for other Indians. In other cases they will go to a 
Wyer in an adjacent town. Then again, the Indian agent may be asked to 


By the Chairman: 

~ Q. Does the drawing of a will have to comply with provincial laws? 
. With respect to personalty, I think, but not with respect to land. That is 
g into a sort of involved question. There have been decisions given that— 


By Mr. Cases 


~Q. I have one question on page 544, the one where I received the little 

ture. I asked the witness, Mr. Brown, “Q. Does the land become subject to 
ion then?” And his answer was: “No, it is still part of the Indian reserve.” 

, he added that he would enlarge upon it. 

~The Cuamman: What page is that? 

x Mr. Casn: That is on page 544. What observation would he like to make. 

uu got sort of involved as well. 

e Cuarrman: I did not get involved. 

ey r. Case: You could have. 
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The Wirnxss: The answer is s that the land itself fons not become. taxab 
The white tenant of the land becomes taxable by the municipality. In ot 
words, when a white farmer goes in there and takes Indian land ett lease 
the municipality may tax him. | ; a 

By Mr. Case: i | 3 4 

Q. In other words, he would not enjoy the advantages himself by leasing t 
Indian land.—A. Right. If he does not pay his taxes, the municipality h has ni 
claim against the Indian or against the land, but only against the tenant. 
Q. If they do not enforce their Act?—A. There are lots of cases where th 

do not even know there is that Act. They do not, enforce it. We know 
they do not. = 

Q. That might encourage a white man to pay a little higher rent fora it i 
he thought he was going to get it without taxes; likewise the Indian might h 
inclined to negotiate the deal because he would not be charged. with the la be ow 
of operating his land—A. That may be true in some cases. Be 

Q. Do you think it would be a good arrangement?—A. That brings up. th 
entire problem I mentioned in my brief, whether.an Indian should be allow eC 
to lease land that he won’t work himself. 


By Mr. MacNicol: q 

Q. What is your answer?—A. I said that that cee up the whole problen 

I mentioned in my brief, whether an Indian should be allowed to lease 
that he won't work himself, and whether we should permit Indians to sit 

and take the revenue where they won’t work their own land. . 

Mr. Bryce: But the country allows white people to do it. 


By Mr. Harkness: ; 

Q. Has the deal for these two ranches actually gone through?—A. No, bu t 
is on the point of going through. 
Q. There is no doubt that it will go through?—A. I Mee I can cafely 
(f yes”, - 
Q. When will the department secure possession of that land?—A. Apri id 
1947. 
a 
Q. Have any further steps been taken in connection with securing land { 

might be used for the Wesley band of the Stonies on the north side of the ri 
—A. Yes, I think we are still looking around in that sea hate I bel liev 


‘it is for that unit. Is that correct, Mr. Hoey? - ‘_ 


Mr. McCrimmon: No further steps have been taken with a. to t1 
Weslies. <3 

Mr. Harkness: The Wesley land is probably the worst land of the ent 
Stoney tribe. They, of course, will be, in their present home, a long way fi 
this new land, so it wont be of much value to them even if they just cut i 
They were particularly anxious that some land on the north side of the fi 
adjacent to the east end of the reserve might be secured for them. “a 


Mr. McCrimmon: I discussed it with the Chief in Calgary a few 1 we 
ago. I hope to discuss it with Mr. Allan during the next few days. ‘ 4 


Mr. Harkness: You are still contemplating that? o 


Mr. Case: If we are to hear someone give evidence, should’ nt I ne 
introduced to the committee so we may know who he is? . ay 
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The Cuarrman: I agree. This is Mr. M. McCrimmon, chief of the Reserves 
‘Trusts Division, Department of Indian Affairs. Are there any further 


he 


uesticns? : 
Mr. Cuaruton: Regarding estates, there are many instances with respect 


. Indians, not full-blooded: Indians now, but Indians whose ancestors have 
t-on marrying whites down through a series of years. In cases where the 
sent family has no son and only daughters, what becomes of the land upon 
death of the present owner, when he has a daughter who is married to a 
te?—A. There could be two answers to that question, one, if the man died 
testate, and the other, if he left a will. 


 Q. If he leaves a will?—A. If he leaves a will, naming the white daughter 
his sole heir, then section 25, subsection 3 of the Indian Act covers the case. 
ader those circumstances the Minister shall sell the land to any member: of 
e band or to the band itself and the proceeds thereof shall be paid to such 
visee or heir. In other words, no person of white status can hold land on 
| Indian reserve. He can inherit it, but he cannot take physical possession. 
must be sold for a cash payment. 

_Q. Supposing this chap had a grandson by the white daughter, of course; 
n that grandson become a member of the band?—A. No. 


-=Q. He can not?—A. He can not. 


at). I understand that in some cases that is being done now.—A. Not to my 
owledge. 


-Q. There is a way of getting around that particular thing —A. No, not to 
y knowledge. | 


eh). There is no way, then, whereby the daughter could live on the property? 
A. Oh, she might be given permission for a month or so, but not any 
rmanency ; she could not hold that property permanently. 


_ Mr. Cuaruron: I might say, Mr. Chairman, on the Six Nations Reserve, 
ere are probably some cases where people have taken a very great pride 
their farms, and it so happens that they have no sons. They feel very badly 
cause, as you well know, that farm is probably worth $5,000 to $6,000, but 
would probably be sold to a member of the band for perhaps $2,000. The 
0 le feel they would be “gypped” in that case. 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


2Q. Is there any action being taken by the department to purchase back 
ds that have been sold off the reserve to whites? Some of them have been 


d to whites? 
Me By Mr. MacNicol: 


ay Land sold by the band?—A. There may have been a few scattered cases 
_ I know of one case where we bought back a 40 acre parce] that had been 
inchised out to an Indian forty years ago. We bought back a railway 


of way recently on a reserve, but I cannot think of any large scale move- 
nt of that kind. 3 


=. By Mr. Farquhar: 


_Q. I know of one white man who had a store right in the centre of an 
m reserve. He is still living there and I find he is sometimes making quite 
of trouble. Is there any action being taken to purchase back land that has 
sold that way?—A. I think that probably would be the type of case where 
urchase it-back. That was an enfranchisement case again. 
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Q. That is right.—A. To- day ¥ we do try to buy those tate: back: 
we do not like an individual to be isolated within the boundary of a 
that belongs to the Indian people or of which we have no control. 

Q. Has any action been taken by the department to do that?—A. ° 
my knowledge. I do not pete know that the ae do not “ill 
that. ; 


~ | 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Can an Indian adopt a child and make him his legal heir or a - 

of the band?—A. I would rather not answer the second part of that q 
I would say he can adopt, yes; but I am not at all certain as to the status. 
the adopted child. 2 4 
' Q. There is one example in the reserve near my home where an Indian | 
adopted an Indian boy. That boy has served overseas and has a ver y fi 
record and has now returned home. The father expects he will be the heir 
his estate, but so far he has found no means whereby he could have h 
admitted to the band.—A. Is the boy a member of the same band? = 
Q. It is his sister’s child, but he has never been a member of his band 

A. That more properly might be brought up In connection with band ‘e ; 
ship, because it is directly involved in that question. 3 


Mr. Re: I have one or two questions. I am sorry I ee not my 

of questions. I seem to have mislaid it, so I will have to take the ones 
just checked up hurriedly. My first question has to do with additiona 
as mentioned on page 543 of your report, where it states: “In British Colum 
the additional lands secured by the department have, for the most part, be 
small holdings and a few of these are as follows:”, and it goes on to oul hi 
where those additional lands have been. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the page of the Paaithd report you are refer 


to? 
Mr. Rem: At page 543 of the printed record. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Has the report of the British Columbia Commission which sat in 19 
in regard to Indian lands in the province of British Columbia been dove-tail 
into the work of the Dominion, and is the lands mentioned on page : 3 
land as recommended by the commission that was appointed in ) 
Columbia in 19162—A. I am afraid I could not answer that without look 
it up. i: 


Q. It is important, heen one of these ee I am going to brings c 
the British North America Act to prove that we, at the time of Confeder -at 2 
stipulated with the Dominion that the Indians had to be treated as fairly ai 
generously as they had been treated by the colony of British Columbia pr a 
to Confederation. I am anxious to know just what treatment they did ret 
in certain aspects. In 1916 the government set up a commission which Vis 
every reserve in British Columbia with the exception possibly of some 2 
in the north. At a later date I shall bring down the recommendations. | 
mentioned on page 543 additional lands. Has that been dione at the instigal 
of the authorities and following the commission’s report in British Sa m 
—A. They were quite recent, within the last three years. y 


Q. I would like you, at our next meeting, to give me the answer as tol 
steps the Dominion government took in regard to the recommendation 0 
Royal Commission in British Columbia in 1916. Now, with regard tok 3 
I am inclined to the view expressed by Mr. Bryce. My own view is that mt 


- 


past they have been a little too strict, vate respect to land Bald met the Ind 
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reg ard to the leasing of that land. I think af we are ever to establish 
in as free and white, the situation should be given a little more latitude. 
w I come to the question on page 546 of weeds on land, the cutting of 
n land. My question is, does the department go ahead and cut weeds on 
and in conjunction with the municipalities or in accordance with the 
al law; or do you know of instances where the Indian department has 
eds on land, and the municipalities have not obeyed the law relating to 
tting of weeds?—A. No, I cannot say that I know of any instance of that 
rex 
Q. I believe it is important. I happen to have had some experience 
ing the cutting of weeds, because I have been a reeve for nine years. We 
eds on Indian lands, but before doing so, we cut them on our own municipal 
ds. Do you know what is being done in the other provinces? Are you going 
and cutting weeds on reservations, while the land of the private individual 
Bi he municipally-owned land is left with the weeds growing on it? I want 
know if the Indian department has a policy of their own or in conjunction with 
nicipalities, and,in accordance with various municipal laws and acts? 


Mr. MacNicotit: You mean white farmers’ lands? 


“Mr. Rem: No, in most municipalities, in each province, the municipality 
Poca laws regarding the cutting of weeds, and they can go in and cut weeds 
your land if you do not do it, and sell your land for it. I want to know what 
yeing done by the Indian department. Are they actually doing it in certain 
mets, while the municipalities and the people are ignoring those laws? Is 
Indian department alone spending money in doing so, or what.co-operation 
hey getting? 3 
Mr. Hony: I think I can answer that question because it. comes under 
lfare division. When noxious weeds or weed infestation is brought to the 
on of the department, we usually work through the Indian agent. or the 
structor to have the land brought into a state of cultivation that will be 
ble to the municipal authorities. I have a ease in mind that happened about 
reeks ago at Ste Anne’s, where there was weed infestation and the weed 
or brought it to the attention of the municipality who brought it to our 
1on. They said it was foolish or unwise for that particular municipality to 
h out on a weed elimination or a weed reduction programme, if the weeds 
allowed to grow on that particular Indian reserve and infest the adjoining 
side. ; 
ave not the exact figures in my mind at the moment, but I think we spent 
) to $5,000 in oil treatment in that particular area. We certainly do every- 
that is humanly possible not to antagonize the municipalities and to bring 
gramme, in so far as we can, into conformity with theirs. It is just 
1 sense. That thing comes up quite frequently in the welfare division. We 
ce of weed infestation on a particular reserve and we take what we deem 
the necessary steps to correct. the condition. 


ir. Rew: I suppose you know that many municipalities are afraid, for 


al reasons, to enforce such a policy; but they can say to the Dominion 
ent, “Go ahead and cut it.” vere 


a7 


_ Hory: The 
le best we can. 
By Mr. Reid: 

2. On page 547 I was rather intrigued by a statement that you lease and 
nouses to white people, houses that are situated on Indian lands. I am just 


Hering if you have any of the difficulties that other people have, once you 
4man in a house.—A. Yes, we have. 


y bring it to our attention quite frequently and we try to 
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Q. Not that I am against it; but we in British Convabin took over all 
Japanese property following Pearl Harbour. Many of those properties w 
left to white people to look after. They had a terrible time getting neon ) 
of the houses due to the housing shortage. a 

The CuarrmMan: Who do you mean by ‘they’? _ a 

Mr. Rem: The government, or the Veterans’ Land Act officials acting | 


the government. 


By Mr. Red: s 
Q. I wonder what policy is in effect in leasing houses and alloy wing peg 
to go on the reserve and lease houses? I did not know that there were | 
Indian houses fit for white men; I am glad to hear that there are; that is all 
the good. I am, however, rather interested in the leasing program. Can j y 
make a further explanation regarding it?—A. I was largely referring there tot 
reserves, Pierreville and Caughnawaga in Quebec. Those reserves were nea al 
manufacturing centres and there was an inflow of white persons to those tow 
during the war years. Due to lack of housing facilities, they’ overflowed to 1 
nearby Indian reserves and wanted to lease from the ‘Indians various vac 
houses due to wartime needs. The Indians were quite willing to do it. a 
wanted to do it. 
Q. What rents were charged? Were they under the Rental Control ordél 
A. They were not originally, but I believe they are now. 3 
Q. What about eviction?—A. I do not know of any case where we I H 
actually to evict anybody down there. q 


Q. Who sets the rental?—-A. The Indians themselves. — 4 


Q. What was the range of rentals, and what were the size of the house 

A. I would say that some of them went as high as $25 a month. 3 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Supposing you had to evict somebody, would the provincial law ape | 
—A. There is a provision, I may say, in the Act for eviction of trespassers U| 
reserves. A person is a trespasser who has actually gone on without permis SI 
or who exceeds his permission to. stay. 

Q. What about overholding tenants?—A. Overholding tenants? Our lea 
are double-barrelled; there is a permission to lease and a permit to be on % 
reserve. The Act provides quite fully for the eviction of persons who are un ila 
fully on the reserve. 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. In view of the fact that the department actually leases the land 01 
white person, do you guarantee his rent to the Indian owner?—A. I would | ‘ 


‘no’. 


Q. Why not? 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. That is a good question, too.—A. We are leasing on his behalf. 


‘a 
By Mr. Lickers: 
Q. But the lease is signed by the department.—A. The lease is signed 
the department as provided by the Act. 
Q. Yes?—A. But on behalf of the Indian. 


Q. The money is paid by the tenant to the ae Is that corredl 
A. That is correct. 7 % 
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<4 _ And the department then sends out a check to the Indian?—A. Tha 


t is 


ee 
By the Chairman: 


= 


~Q. Do you do that as agent for the Indian?—A. That is approximately 
position, yes. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


ao. Is the money obtained in advance?_—A. Sometimes, and sometimes not. 


‘ ah By the Chairman: 


 Q Would you rent the property, as suggested by Mr. Lickers, without 
he Indian’s consent?—A. No. 

7. When you do enter into a lease, you do so as agent with the consent of 
he principal who is the Indian—A. A preliminary document is signed by the 
dian and is sent to us; and from that formula the lease is drawn up. 
BM 


rs 
a 


” 


z By Mr. Lickers: 


= Q. The lease is actually between the Indian and the department, and the 
epartment then turns around and more or less sub-lets it to the white tenant. 
f that is the case, why don’t you then guarantee the Indian his rent in view of 
ie fact that you are actually leasing from him?—A. I do not think we are 
etually leasing from him; that is not the type of agreement that comes into us. 
here is no agreement between the Indian and the department as such. The 
greement that is sent into us, and from which the formal agreement is provided, 


preliminary agreement between the lessor and the lessee, between the Indian 
| his tenant. 


 — ~*By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Does not that establish your agency? 


: , By Mr. Case: 


Q. Does the Indian sign the final document?—A. No, the final document 
igned by the department and the lessee 


-Q. Why not have the Indian’s name on it and make him a party to the 
ment?—A. We have it on the preliminary agreement which embodies the 


e terms in short form that are in the final document. 
; 4 By the Chairman: 
at). Why do we not have the Indian realize his responsibilities in connection 
the document by putting his signature on the formal completed document? 
‘Mr. MacNicou: What redress has he got against the white man? 


The Cuarrman: It would have to be the Indian Affairs Department. that 
uld make the agreement with the lessee; but in giving his consent, the Indian 
uid join in the document. | 


_ Mr. Case: In other words, the three parties to the agreement would all be 
ont ified with the agreement. 

~ Mr. Lickers: The reason why I asked that question was because at the 
esent time the Indian does not collect the rents at all. He has to wait until 
sets the money from the department and often times he might get 
rent from the department about three months or more after it was. 
to the department by the tenants ; and often times he does not know whether 


Tent: is paid or not. So, in view of the fact that the final lease is 
» al » 


q _ 
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between the ‘Soa aca and the tenant, I think ne eset stiould: at | e 

guarantee the Indian his rent as it becomes due, regardless of whether it ha 
been paid or not. 3 ; ae : a | 


{ 
~ By 


By Mr. Reid: 4 : Sa A 
Q. Does the rent go to the band or to the: man direct, to the Indi 
ultimately?—A. To the individual, if it is an individual holding. . 


Mr. MacNicou: I think there is some point to what Mr. Lickers says, 
The CHAIRMAN: I cannot agree with him as a matter of ler. Of cou rs ' 
lawyers do not agree anyway. a 


~ 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Lickers, that if A owns land and gives an agene 
agreement to B, and B rents that land to C, then B would be personally r res: 
ponsible for the payment. of the rent? . 
Mr. Lickers: I think so. : a 


The CuHarrMAN: That would mean that A, who has engaged B, is ¢I 
principal. A is personally responsible to himself for the rent because B and 
are the same. A owns it and B is the agent. B merely enters into an agreeme D 
with C. : 

Mr. Licxrrs: On the straight Peinaee and agency basis, 


The CuarrMAN: Isn't that what this is? 4s 


Mr. Lickers: No, this is more than that—because the Indian cannot hi oa 
rent to a white person “without, first of all, more or less surrendering the land 
the department, and then the department sublets. . | 


4 | 


By Mr. Reid:. 
Q. I do not want to get side tracked, ban off hand I think the India - 
probably better protected by having the Indian department act as his age 
because when it is the Crown, it would make a difference. 
By Mr. Bryce: “a 
Q. Can an Indian rent land himself without the assistance or supervis sic 
of the Indian department?—A. No. =) 


Q. Then I think the second party who comes into it is “responsible. ” : 
maintain that the Indian is not responsible and cannot do his own business, - the 
when you do not collect the rent for him, you say it is his lookout. ee 

Mr. Hory: Could I interject a comment. I think that the present arrange 
ment is profoundly unsatisfactory. Mr. Lickers speaks of the Six Nations; D 
take the case of the Queen Charlotte Islands. If a man rents a piece of lam 
_ there—out in Mr. Reid’s constituency—the rent is paid to the Indian agent ane 
that rent is forwarded to Ottawa. We have been short of staff during the wé 
years. In fact, we have been short of staff since I entered the department te 
‘years ago. There are delays which are necessary and delays which are unnee 
sary and the Indian becomes profoundly dissatisfied. He does not know whet 
the rent has-been paid or not. - UES a 

Mr. MacNicou: He would not know, would he? | 


Mr. Horry: No. I have suggested to the treasury officials, and Mr. McC 
mon suggested to me this morning, that this is one problem with which 4 
committee would have to wrestle. I have suggested to the treasury officials tl 
the rent be paid to the Indian agent, that it be deposited in a trust accou 
at the local bank, and that the Indian agent be bonded to issue cheques aga 
I cannot see why that cannot be done. But the treasury officials sax th 
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aisurmountable difficulties in the way. But whether that be so or not, this is one 
f the really important matters with which this committee must deal and which 

nust settle because the present practice is profoundly unsatisfactory. More 
‘icism reaches us with respect to it than about any other single administrative 
blem facing us at the moment. Just think of the delay in forwarding money 
m northern British Columbia to Ottawa. 


= Mr- Rem: I am glad this matter has been brought up. One of the chief 
mmplaints of the Indian is that of delay in waiting to hear from Ottawa. 


_ Hon. Mr. Horner: To my personal knowledge it is in the wheat lands of 
estern Canada where the Indian may see his credit disappear. The tenant may 
ike the crop and sell it. He may be moving out. He may have taken a valuable 
‘op of grain, sold it all, and paid nothing. I suggest that with respect to land 
‘that kind the rent should be paid in cash. There should be a cash rental then 
‘ere would be no doubt about the crop being moved off, or a division of the crop. 


Mr. Bryce: Would you apply that recommendation to the other things as 
ell as just to rent for a house? Suppose a man is receiving wages that are 
ing paid to him. 

Mr. Hory: Yes, I would apply it to the most important things first such as 
ese leases whether they be for land or houses. I may be a little bit dull and 
upid, but I cannot, for the life of me, see why an Indian agent who is bonded, 
igs a responsible departmental official, cannot accept that money and hand it 
er to the Indian just as capably as an official at Ottawa. 

_Mr. Rew: The books can be audited once a year. 


x Mr. Hoey: Yes, the books can be audited once a year. It all seems very 
ly to me, not to adopt the idea. 


Mr. Cuarutron: Would it not make things a lot easier if the Indian should 
sn that agreement along with the agent? 
¥ 


Mr. Hony: It would not make any difference. 


- Mr. Cuariyton: Then the dominion would be purely an agent in respect 
subletting the man’s land, you would have the rent payable in advance, and 
uu would have a month to work on too. 

* By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I mislaid my long list of questions. My question has to do with page 
a Up till 1936, the Department. of Indian Affairs had a survey staff among 
personnel but following the amalgamation in 1936, creating the Department 
Mines and Resources, this staff was incorporated in the present surveys 
anch of the department.” How many of a survey staff did you have?—A. I 
lieve it was five. 

at). Were these people kept fairly well employed surveying Indian lands 
re the amalgamation?—A. I would Say SO, yes. 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should note that it says: “since the creation 
the Department of Mines and Resources, this staff was incorporated in the 
sent surveys branch of the department,” which means that, in effect, since 
36, the surveyors have all been given new jobs. 

~The Cuamman: What page are you reading? 


eo Rei: It is page 549. They have been taken away from the Indian 


artment, and now the Indian department is left to get a surveyor wherever 
an. 
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By Mr. Reid: . A ged | 

_ Q. How many surveys a year would you be called upon to make?—A. 
would vary. I perhaps misled you by saying there are five on the staff. I 
not think all five were qualified surveyors. There was a staff of five attach 
to the survey section, but perhaps two or three of them would be surveyors onl 
Q. I do not want to correct you in your statement, but at page 550 I no 
you say: “The survey season in Canada is so short.” you had better modify th 
statement because we think twelve months in a year is the whole year out 
British Columbia. 3 — 
I have one other question. On page 561 it speaks about timber cruising ar 
timber dues. My question to you is this, and it is asked in the light of the ear 
title deeds in British Columbia. I, at one time, owned land in British Columbi 
which was old Crown grant land. The owner had all the timber and allt 
mines, under all old Crown grants up to 1882 issued in the province of Brit 
Columbia. The owner of the land obtained a clear title to the timber, to t 
mines, to the minerals and to everything. He had no timber dues to pay ata 
I wonder, in so far as our province is concerned, why the Indians now wou 
have to pay timber dues, because their land ante-dates 1882.—A. But the Indi: 
pays timber dues to himself by paying it to his band. With respect to timber. 
the Indian reserve, if any one Indian cuts timber to the exclusion of the othe 
he must pay back a portion on that to the general band fund. a 
Q. Yes, that would answer my question fairly well. I did not have 4 
point before I asked it. There has been criticism regarding the length of ti 
taken for agreements and titles. I know I attended one meeting of In 
out there and you could hardly mention the department at Ottawa. They w 
not prepared to have anything. They were prepared to wait as long as five yet 
in getting an agreement from Ottawa. I think we had better look into t 
matter because agreements and documents from Ottawa cause more unrest, 
my opinion, than anything else. That is all I have for the moment, but if 
can find my list of questions, I shall have a lot more. 


By Mr. Bryce: = 
Q. Could Mr. Brown tell us something about the St. Peters reserve? He 
much land has been sold of the original lands of the reserve to the provine 
government?—A. I am not quite sure. 
Q. I would like to have the history of the whole thing. , 
Q. That is a long and big deal. The former reserve as surrendered by 1 
Indians contained 48,000 acres, and was surrendered by the Indians in 1907 
The CuarrMan: Where is this reserve? 
Mr. Hoey: It is north of Winnipeg, between Winnipeg and Selkirk. | 
The Witness: The old reserve was called “Selkirk”. The Indians § 
rendered it for sale and the property was auctioned off. Certain lands and cert 
parcels went to various Indians who were nominated by their bands to rece 
patents for their land. I am not sure how that lease was prepared; I think 
was done by the Chief and the council. a 
Q. You are sure that the council was included?—A. That is my une 
standing. ri ah 4 
Q. My understanding is that the Chief did the business, but I want to 
clear on that. You people in the department ought to be able to give 
authentic information as to which is right and which is wrong. You do 
know how many acres the provincial government holds now?—A. No. ~~ 
Q. Could you find that out for us?—A. I think I could. 
Mr. Case: On a point of order, how many constitute a quorum? 


The CHairRMAN: I can still see a quorum. 
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By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Could you give me authentic information regarding the land that was 
n over by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and sold by them and then, I 

and, was returned to the Indian department, and also what you are doing 
ction with it now? There are Indians there who have hay rights, or have 
st them?—A. Is that at St. Peter’s too? 


1. Yes.—A. I believe it was never actually taken over by them. They 
2 merely administered on their behalf. - 


. There was some arrangement made; I do not know what the legal terms 
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ie. 
Q. Was there any money transaction there?—A. I would have to look this 
for you. 
Q. Will you get it and put it in the record so that we can have it. 

he CHAIRMAN: Wouldn’t it be better for him to get it and bring it back 
0 it could be put into the record? 
Mr. Bryce: Yes. 
_ The Wirness: All these things happened before I came into the branch. 
By Mr. Bryce: 
_Q. They happened before I was a member. I do not want to condemn a 
on before I hear the department’s views. 
Mr. Hoey: There was a statement made about the alienation of land at 
pole Island, by a witness who appeared before the committee, Mr. Paull. 
1k it was a rather serious charge, that we had been alienating land without 
consent of the band. You many remember. I think that Mr. Bowden who 
nsible for the administration of that matter should have an opportunity. 
Phe Cuatrman: Yes, I think that will be quite in order. Mr. Paull was 
& the North American Indian Brotherhood and he made an assertion at 


r. RayMonp: Concerning a reserve in Ontario. 

. Horny: One. | 

ir. RAYMOND: One case. 

rhe CHAIRMAN: At page 457. 

| he Witness: Page 457, a question by Mr. Farquhar. 
fhe CHAIRMAN: The report reads as follows:— 


__ _Q. Has any part of your reserve been taken away in recent years?-— 
A. This year, yes, this year. 

___—«Q. - Where was that?—A. I have not got the date, but I can find that 
for you. 


— By Mr. Farquhar: 


-; By the Chairman: ; 

_. Q. Where?—A. Walpole Island. The Indian agent sold a piece of 
oe 

 tand. 

a —  Q. Without consulting the band?—A. Without consulting the band, 
syes. 

»_ Q. Where was the land?—A. On the Indian reserve at Walpole 
Island. 


v ay, the witness at that time was Mr. Paull. 
Witness: Yes, Mr Andrew Paull. 
-CuainmMan: Does Mr. Paull represent the Walpole Island Indians?— 


Te does not. ; 
Tr. Hoey: That is a rather serious charge against the Indian agent. 
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The Cuarrman: Yes, I think it would be quite in order to have a correct | 
of that statement now. | a a 

The Wrrness: The implication of that statement was that land had be 
alienated from the Walpole Island reserve without the consent of the ban 
The statement is entirely incorrect in that no portion of that reserve has | 
alienated for years. It is typical of the type of statement that is contin 
being made to the branch, or against the branch; and when a person mak 
it attempts to check on it to see if it is accurate or not, the actual fact th 
was that the piece of land was sold within the boundaries of the reserve, 
it is not a part of the reserve and has not been for some thirty-five years. — 


By Mr. Bryce: = 
Q. Is that where the customs office was?—A. That 1s where the custo 
office was; that was transferred to the Department of Marine and Fisheries 
1908 and was given up some years later to the customs people for that pu 
They built a new building and sold it to a white person for a summer co 
and it has been used for that purpose ever since. But it changed owners 
this year. | \ 
Q. Was it originally Indian land?—A. Yes, it was part of the Walpe 
Island reserve. . 4 
Q. Was it not the policy of your department to acquire that land back 
A. It might have been if we knew it was going to be sold. = 
By Mr. Raymond: ff 
Q. It was surrendered land?—A. No, it was not surrendered, it 
expropriated. It would come under our present section 48 of the Act, for pu 
purposes. & 


By Mr. Case: a 

Q. That is probably what was confusing him—A. He just heard 

was sold. 
By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. Was it paid for or just taken?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the price?—A. Yes, $500. 3 


‘4 


By Mr. Raymond: . 4 
Q. When land ceases to be needed for public utility, you have no provisl 
in the Act saying that it should be returned to the Indian?—A. No, there is 1 
in the Act. | 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: . § 

Q. In a case of that kind would it have been better policy to have gi 

it back to the reserve or at least have given them an opportunity to acquire it! 
A. It certainly would have been. a 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Q. Is that the case Mr. Farquhar referred to? 
Mr. Farquuar: No. 


By Mr. Lickers: 7 

Q. When an estate is filed, or an application is made to your depart 

do you have to send in a valuation both to the Dominion and to the Ont 
succession duty offices here in Ontario? —A. No, we do not generally deal 
the Ontario succession duty office at all. We do not recognize that lands © 


Indian reserve are subject to the Ontario Succession Duty Act. oe 
a 
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). How do you get a release of the bank account?—A. By filing a return, 

require a release; but-we do not file a return unless we require a release. 

2. 0, as far as the Dominion is concerned, does the Dominion Succession 

Act apply to estates?—A. It has been held to apply to Indians. 

). On taxation?—A. Yes. 

ay: Is that correct?—A. That is what we have been advised. 

Q. In arriving at the valuation, do you also include in the estate the value 

land which may be in that estate on the reserve?—A. Everything, for 

mion succession duty purposes. 

). That would be as far as the land on the reserve is concerned; then, 

is part of the valuation, would not that. be going contrary to the provisions 

he Indian Act which says that no land or property owned by an Indian is 
on the reserve?—A. That is correct; but my understanding of the 

is that that provision is overridden by the Dominion Succession Duty 

ich is an Act of the same parliament at a later date. 

Have you run across any difficulty with the provincial authorities 

wg that line?—A. Not that I can think of. I do not know of any case where 
ive attempted to claim that a tax should be paid on Indian lands. 

nay have been in the past. ; 

You have no difficulty in getting releases from the provincial authorities? 

cannot recall any. 

Now about the gas lease on the Six Nations reserve; was that renewed 

r?—A. Can you answer that, Mr. McCrimmon? , 


3 McCrimmon: My recollection is that the lease is a perpetual lease 
oes not have to be renewed. 

. Lickers: I would like to have a copy of that lease because I do not 
that it is. . 
-McCrimmon: My understanding of that lease is that it reads: 
long as gas is found.” . 

Lickers: Could I get a copy of that lease? 

McCrimmon: Yes. 


Lickers: In connection with the Kettle Point and Stony Band reserve, 
an amalgamation there now of those two reserves?—A. I believe there 
1 for some time. 

Was part of the Stony Band reserve taken over for military purposes? 
Phat is correct. ei 

And was the band compensated for that?—A. They were, I believe; 
390,000 or $60,000 that they received for it; the figure may not be 
Vhat about the right to cut timber; was that left to the Indians?—A. I 
ot say it was left to them, but I believe they have been given that 
ght along during the operation of the camp, by arrangement between 
ans and the camp commandant, in certain designated areas, and in 
| quantities, I suppose. 

ar. Lickers: I think that is all I have to ask. 

the CuairMAN: Are there any further questions? 


r. Cuaruton: In regard to enfranchisement, where an Indian girl, for 
2, took her enfranchisement, as a single girl, and then goes back to the 
eserve and marries an Indian, what would be her status on the reserve? | 
would be an Indian upon re-marriage. 

phe can get her enfranchisement money and then marry an Indian and 


aek her rights?—A. That is right. 
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Q. I have another question regarding band membership. Can ‘ay 
woman become a member of a band?—A. Yes, a white woman can, by mar 
to a member of a band. ‘s yi? oe Se 

Q. I understand there 1s one particular case where a white man had 
illegitimate child of an Indian woman and that child has been made a meml 
of the band_—A. The brief on band membership has not been given yet anc 
would not like to anticipate it. | 

Q. I understood it was No. 7.—A. I referred to it by saying that | 
McCrimmon would later present a brief himself. } _ 


By Mr. Farquhar: , 

Q. Did I understand you to say, if property was bought or leased by 
white man from an Indian, that it was taxable?—A. It is not taxable by 
municipality. The white man himself is taxable; his occupation is taxable. — 
Q. But is his land taxable—A. No, but his occupation of the Indian’s | 

is taxable. | : | = 
Q. By whom?—A. By the municipality. a 

Q. Indian lands are not considered to be taxable by any municipality= 
They are for purposes of taxation. They must be. I do not know the municip) 
ties viewpoint on that; but we know that they do tax in cases like that. I 
the municipalities trouble. We are not concerned in the matter at all. I 
a matter between the white man and the municipality. It does not affect 
Indian or his land. q 
Q. By whom are they taxable, though? a 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. Are you prepared to answer the question, Mr. Brown?—A. No, we h 
nothing to do with that. I could not answer that question. a 
The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I am sorry, but we must adjourn until Th 
day, at which time we will hear Mr. Conn. We will meet on Thursday & 
o’clock. If there are no further comments to be made, I declare the mee 
is now adjourned. 4 
The committee adjourned at 3.30 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, July 
at 2 o’clock p.m. Sig fac 4 
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* APPENDIX AB 


baa SUBMISSION TO THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 
- ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


ARED BY BERRY Ricuarps, M.L.A., Tur Pas, MANITOBA, IN CONSULTATION 
WITH THE CHIEF AND Councit or THE Pas INDIAN Banp 


The following brief on Indian affairs has been prepared on behalf of the 
ians of Northern Manitoba, and in particular of those Indians dwelling 
n The Pas Reserve. The opinions expressed herein have been checked with 
Chief and Councillors of the Siad Band, representing some 600 persons. 
‘matters have also been discussed in general meetings of the Indians. Various 


Ips and individuals other than the Band have contributed to the ideas 
ained herein. 


AMBLE: 

We wish to congratulate the Government on having set up this Parliamentary 
mittee to review the problems of the Indians, and to formulate a Govern-- 
tal policy towards them. The result of your findings, your deliberations, 
your recommendations can do much towards strengthening our Canadian 
ocracy. To the extent that you recommend policies that will assist the 
an towards a position of equality in Canadian society, to that extent you 
have raised our democratic standards. 

he history of the Canadian Indian is available to the Committee. This 

y is important as a means by which to trace the changes through which 

dians have passed, and the changes that have been forced upon him by 

ite man, particularly over the last hundred years. The conditions of the 

aust not, however, be taken as the sole guide for action in the future. 

‘is done then the same mistake will be made as has been made in the 

) Indian policy—it will be too rigid and will be incompatible with present 

ndtions. Its rigidity would prevent its future modifications as conditions 


exibility alone is insufficient. There must also be a predetermined 
ve towards which that policy works, as rapidly as conditions permit. All 


ts of the policy works, as rapidly as conditions permit. All aspects of the 
‘must be framed in accordance with that final objective. 
hat should be the correct and democratic objective of an Indian policy? 
opinion at must consist basically in assisting the Indian to assist himself 
lute equality in. Canadian society. Such a policy sees in the future the 
ation of the Indian with other races. Such is the final solution of all 
d racial problems, and no one should shy from it. Already Canada’s 
as a multi racial nation demonstrates this. | 

exibility of policy must be seen from ¢wo points of view: first, the policy 
Advance with the changing times; secondly, the policy must be flexible 
sn within itself to allow for different conditions, economic, geographic and 
ational prevailing in the various parts of the country where Indians are 


time advances the relationship between the Indians and the white 
becomes closer. This is a natural and inevitable development, but 


with it problems which the Indian finds great difficulty in meeting and 
In many instances advantage is taken of the Indian by those who have 
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more knowledge of business than they have appreciation of hon 
fair dealing. Diseases which the Indian is unable to combat accompanies 
advent of the white man. Further, new tastes have been aroused in the In 
which have radically changed his mode of life. Where the reserve is situa 
near a town or settlement the Indians, or some of them, seek employme: 
the local shops and industries. Many have taken up agriculture. All th 
things serve to uproot the old basis of Indian civilization. Nothing permar 
and substantial has been substituted, except in the case of those rare individt 
who have found a new and stable existence in the white man’s society. — 


Review or CONDITIONS: } 2 

1. Population—On October 26, 1945, Hon. J. A. Glen, Minister in chi 
of Indian Affairs, stated that the Indian population was increasing at the 
of approximately 1,500 per year. According to a census taken in 19441 
numbered 125,666. This increase of population is in spite of an alarmingly | 
death rate. According to an article in the journal of The Canadian Med 
Association last year this figure runs as high as 400 per thousand live ba 
The increasing population is also in spite of an alarmingly high T. Bo 
rate whch in 1942 for all Indians in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, was 627-9 per 100,000 population. These two figt 
of 400 and 627-9, point to figures concerning the same subjects among the wh 
of 52 and 45. E 4 

9. Health——In section 1 above reference has been made to death 1 
and T. B. death rates as part of the population picture. With regard to he 
it can safely be said that there is no other group in Canada, outside 0! 
walls of the hospitals, whose health standards are as low as those of the Ind 
Seldom do Indians die of old age, uncomplicated by some common dise 
such as tuberculosis, whooping cough, influenza, measles, etc. We want 
bring one startling and significant fact to the attention of the committee 
that is the alarming number of deaths among the children. In 1944 at Né 
House there were a total of 48 deaths; of these 39 occurred among children m 
ten years of age. In 1943 the proportion was 7 out of a total of 10. . 


3 Hducation-—At the time the treaties were signed the Indians. 
guaranteed education for their children. There are still thousands of In 
children who are getting no education whatsoever. To mention only two 2 
im Manitoba—at Reindeer Lake and at Southern Indian Lake. Further 
out of a total enrolment in 1941-42 of 17,281, only 381 were in grade eight 
average attendance was only 80 per cent, and in some schools as low as & 
cent. (See the report of the Indian Affairs Branch of 1941-42). 

The type and quality of the education is not satisfactory either. U: 
later section of this brief recommendations will be made in this respect. 
point we wish to register the following criticism of the education which 
children are receiving. “ 

1. The education is too standardized and does not fit the child for } 18 J 
of life. The rigidity of the system does now allow for variations to meé 
needs of various, and differing areas. | 

2. The residential schools, to which the Indian children are removed 
from their parents and their homes, are not satisfactory. The child who ret 
from a residential school at the age of 16 or 17 is invariably unable to fi 
the life of the reserve, since their training received at the school does not P 
them for it. In fact, it does the very opposite. J 

3. Religious influence is not in the interest of the Indians. It is fell 
the Indian should have the right to join whatever church he wishes, ¥ 
becoming a member “automatically” as a result of having been educated 
particular secular school. Much as we appreciate the past work done 
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to properly discharge. 

. Little attempt has been made to train teachers especially for teaching 
Indian schools. We suggest too that insufficient encouragement has been 
p to Indian youth to train for this work, 

5. Homes.—The poor standards of housing upon the average reserve merely 
ts the general poverty of the Indian population. Since the Indian has been 
d to living permanently upon reserves he has found it necessary to 
rmanent homes, insufficient attention has been given this vital problem 
authorities. 

_Food.—The Indians, except in the very far north, have been forced to 
a diet which consists of partly the food of the white man and partly the 
f the Indian. Due to the shortage of game and the restricted freedom of 
lan on the one hand, and the shortage of money on the other, the 
’s diet consists of the poorest type of each. In the article in the journal 
Medical Association referred to above, which was based upon the nutri- 
-and health standards of the Indians of Northern Manitoba, it states’ 
he diet of the Indian contains an average of 1470 calories per day, but . 
cent of that is supplied in coarse foods, lacking in minerals and vitamins. 
n a large measure explains the prevalence of disease among the Indians. 
ild be noted that 1470 calories is less than one-half the number provided 
let of the average Canadian. 

‘conomic Conditions—We hold this to be at the heart of the whole 
Without a decent income the average Canadian, Indian or otherwise, 
be healthy. He will not maintain a good home, nor will he be a good 
As the Indian is forced into closer relationship with the white man, 
white man’s civilization, it becomes increasingly valid to compare his 
‘income with that of his white brother, in order to judge his standards 
By this standard the Indian population of our country is a depressed 
ed. 


Other Social Services-—Hospitals and facilities, doctors and nurses are 
ber hopelessly inadequate to meet present needs. It should be pointed 
d re-emphasized that the health problem of the Indian is unnaturally 
us for such a small group. The answer to this lies in the low standard 
ng of the modern Indian. The health problem and the need for large 
tures for the treatment of disease will progressively diminish as the 
ic standards of the Indian people are raised. Such security measures as 
e and ‘blind persons’ pensions, and mothers’ allowances are denied the 
people in the form that they are provided the rest of the population. 

Attitude of the Administration.—Unless a truly scientific and democratic 
e is taken towards the Indian people, no matter how good a policy may 
other respects, it will fail. Among administrative circles to-day the 
lent, superior attitude is all too prevalent. As long as the Indians are 
‘as children by the administration, so long will they demonstrate lack 
tive and a dependent attitude. It should be recalled that independence 
hitiative were the outstanding characteristics of the Indians of the olden 


a 


OMMENDATIONS: 

evious mention has been made of the need for an Indian policy being 

ble rather than rigid ; dynamic and progressive rather than static. The 

le problem thus resolves itself into two main parts at all times—the 

lementation of an immediate policy to meet dire needs, and then the 
ng towards a long term objective as rapidly as possible. Rather than 
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divide our a ReRE TATA ORE into a short ea and a tone term, as is somet: 
done, we will state them without regard to this. consideration. The place 
each in a total policy will be quite evident from the recommendations t 7 
selves. a 

1. Administrateon—We have stated A our belief in the importance 
a proper attitude on the part of the administration. Allow us to quote from 
US.A. Indian Affairs Report of 1941:— 


The rights of the Indian to cultural independence have been acl 
recognized by Indian policy, but rather there has been the tota 
concept of a super race dominating, absorbing and reducing to s 
the small minority groups of a different culture. 


This attitude, still prevalent in ‘Canada, must be replaced by a 
democratic approach which recognizes all men as equal. 

The administrators of Indian policy require a special kind of tral ini 
Indians themselves should be encouraged and assisted to get this type 
training, and to fill administrative posts. Too often local administrative offic 
of Indian affairs have not the training to properly discharge their res 
bilities. Further, administration as we have known it must be replac 
rapidly as possible by self-government. In the larger field of admini 
the role of the Indian Affairs Branch must become less and less signifi¢ 
until it eventually disappears altogether. | 


2. Hospitals, Clinics and Health Services.—The need for these Bi 
far exceeds the supply. This lack must be made up as rapidly as p 
Sufficient personnel must be provided to serve the scattered Indian pop 
At present most of the Indian doctors are overworked and are unable to s€ 
the huge areas assigned to them. With the raising of the economic standé 
the health problem will become relatively less acute. But we are faced wit 
immediate problem of attending to those presently suffering ill-health. 
education should be an important part of the school curriculum and provis 
of nutritious lunches should be provided at the schools. Resident public he 
nurses, with adequate facilities, should be on every reserve and settlement. 

Transportation by air for emergency cases must be provided, perhal 
co- enue) with the provincial forestry patrols. ‘ 


Education —tThere is considerable dissatisfaction with the presse 
mene schools and their management by religious bodies. We suggest that 
task of educating Indian children i is too big to be left in the hands of charite 
bodies, and that “the Government should be the sole administrator of all - Ine 
schools. 

Residential schools, where the children are kept from their homes until | 
are old enough to start work are not satisfactory. Schools in the Indian 
munity, properly staffed and equipped are necessary, so that the child whe 
has finished school will be capable of taking his responsibilities in his own ¢ 
munity. This can be further accomplished by providing the pupil with a 
academic and more practical course of studies. It is suggested that tra 1 
should be provided the young so that they may be able to go in for farming 
ae operating, chicken raising, fur farming or whatever the location © 

eserve makes possible in line with the demonstrated interests of the pupils 

Since we are of the opinion that there is great scope for co-operative | i 
ment among the Indians, we urge that creat stress be laid upon the teacl 
co-operation, its theory and practice. Co-operative industrial developm me: 
consistent with the community life of the Indians and can do more than any 
else to raise the living standards of the people. . 


n 


4. Extension of Democracy.—Apparently there are some cootioail 
Indian population who have been opposed to the idea of the Indians h havit 
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shise. We are of the opinion that this has been caused by the idea that to 
vote would be to automatically lose some present existing concession, such 
e treaty money. Not only do we feel that it is the Indians’ right as residents 
nada to have the vote, but we also state that there is no logical connection 
lation between the “concessions” that they got and their right to the fran- 
is As far as responsibilities go they are already lable for military service 
ind the payment of income tax. After all, when an old person receives the old 
e pension he is not required to give up his franchise. : 
In respect to political representation in the various provincial legislatures 
d the House of Commons, we do not suggest any special consideration. They 
hould ‘be allowed to take their place as Canadian citizens along with everybody 
Ise. It has been suggested that the Indians be given the right to elect their own 
ndian representatives. This would not be in the best interests of the Indians 
or would it be consistent with the objective of complete equality for the Indians. 
‘hey should not have their political representation segregated in this way. 

_ This is as good a point as any to make emphatic request of your committee: 
that whatever changes in Indian policy are contemplated be referred to the 
ndians themselves for their opinions and recommendations. This is an example 
f the kind of democracy we have in mind. We would remind the committee 
hat this system was adopted in the U.S.A. in 1934 when the Indian Reorganiza- 
ion Act was formulated. First, mass meetings were held among the Indians 
hemselves to determine their wishes. After it was passed each tribe was given 
he right to accept or reject it by secret ballot. It is not too late o adopt the 
ame system with regard to this committee. Mass meetings on all the reserves 
hould be called at which members of the committee should attend. Only in this 
ay will the true opinion of the Indians themselves be known. 

_ We suggest too that complete democracy be introduced into the administra- 
ion of local affairs, with the opportunity and encouragement to the women to 
e an active and equal part in them. The maximum of control and responsi- 
ty must be put into the hands of the local Indian authority. The Indian 
ent should advise and assist in this. In fact we advise that the old term 
nt” be dropped and the word “Advisor” substituted—‘“Indian Advisor”. His 
tionship to the Indians should change accordingly. 

_ 9. Administration and Use of Band Funds: The total of Indian funds held 
a4 trust by the government is now about $17,000,000. We suggest that this money 
snot being used to the best interest of the Indians. There are vast opportunities 
r industrial development on many of the reserves. A portion of this money 
iid be used every year for this purpose. We suggest that money invested in 
} way among the Indians themselves will result in far greater returns than are 
ned under the present system. There is ample opportunity on many re- 
s for developments in farming, pulp wood production, fishing, dairying, fur 
ming and market gardening. These things should be done co-operatively, the 
y method of doing business that is consistent with the Indian way of life, and 
e of social organization. 

Be. Co-operative Industrial Development: While this has been referred to 
bove it is deserving of special consideration. Experience in the U.S.A. and other 
laces has shown the great advantage of adopting the co-operative method to 
elp the Indian gain economic freedom. Courses in co-operation both in the 
ools and among the adults should be provided, and guidance given to see 
t whatever co-operative enterprises are undertaken are given every oppor- 
ity of success. The need for such assistance and guidance dictates the need 
new kind of Indian Administrator, particularly locally. It is again © 
asized that Indians themselves should be given the chance of filling these 
osts, after they have had the necessary training and education. 
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The funds at present held by the tederal ee a ae in ea, for mee In id 
can be gradually returned to the Indians themselves by placing them i 
capital assets of the various community and reserve co-operatives. — Suet vi 
over these early developments would be sufficient protection. Local membei 
these co-operatives would contribute whatever their means permitted. 


7. Pensions and Allowances; We request your committee to recommi 
immediate inclusion of the Indians in the provision of old age and blind perss 
pensions and mothers’ allowances. As citizens of Canada, liable to the paym 
of income taxes, and military service, we feel that such social security measu 
as apply to other Canadians should apply also to the Indians. 

8. Observation by Committee: Finally we would impress upon your ¢ 
mittee the need for your receiving first-hand knowledge of conditions upon 
reserves, Also the need for you to visit the reserves to get the opinions of 
Indians themselves on these problems. While it may not be possible for 
whole committee to absent themselves for a long period, it should be possible | 
various sub-committees to visit different areas for these purposes. Unless 4 
is done your committee will not properly appreciate the size and complexity, 
the problem it is called upon to solve. We humbly suggest that your work 
reduce itself to a farce unless every effort is made to get the opinions of 
Indians. 

9. Conclusion: In summary we wish to reiterate the main Parca of 
argument: — 

(a) That a policy for the Indians must be drawn up that will allow 

encourage them to achieve complete equality with their white broth 

(6) That such an objective is both desirable and practical; desirabll : 

cause it will raise the democratic standards of our nation; practi 
because the Indian has all the necessary potentialities; he is ling 1 
only by his present environment. 

(c) That the implementation of such a policy must be in the hands of | 

and women properly trained and equipped with a democratic appl 
towards the Indian people. 

(d) That the heart of the Indian problem is economic—only by raising® 

living standards of the people through co-operative industrial i re 
ment will the basis be laid for a healthy and virile Indian people. 


Allow us to extend to your committee our sincere good wishes, hoping t 
as a result of your deliberations great social and economic advances for A 
Indian people will be made possible. : 4 
Respectfully submitted, 7 - 


(ADDITIONS TO THE BRIEF WHERE INDICATED IN THE BRI 
ITSELF) , 4 


(a) Further it is pointed out that the children attending these resider 
schools spend so much time on chores and uninstructive work that their a 
schooling suffers. 

(6b) And this is in spite of the fact that Indians engaged in wood cut 
commercial fishing, and trapping pay all regular fees, licences and royalties 

(c) Moreover, there should be no limit to which an Indian child be allow 
advance, within the limit of his abilities and interests. It is deplored that 
few of the Indian pupils ever enter the professions. Given the opportu 
there is no reason why many of them should not reach a high leve 
education, ee 

(d) However, it must be admitted that there is considerable differenc 
opinion among the Indians themselves on this point. a 
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It should be pointed out that in many areas, particularly in Northern 
a, the conditions and problems of the Half -breeds are identical with those 
he Indians. For this reason, in such areas, the Half-breeds should be taken 
any plan designed to raise the standards of the Indians. This would require 
-provincial co-operation in the fields of education and natural resources. 
has already been accomplished in fur rehabilitation and we think it should 
tended to other fields, | 
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as _ APPENDIX AC 
” BRIEF FILED BY THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


_ The primary aim of Indian education should be to train children of the 
yes to make a living and to live among their own people. Only a very small 

ntage of Indian School graduates go on to high school or vocational school 

nm almost infinitesimal number go on to college in the Western Provinces. 

_ The steps in any revised program of education should be:— 

Wa) To prepare Indian boys to use their own land in the best way. 

a Bib) To give instruction in tribal handicrafts and to adapt these crafts to 

_____ the requirements of the modern markets. 

~ {c) To introduce new homecrafts which will improve the economic standards 

_ ___ of the Indian and to open markets outside the reserve for the products. 

~ (d) For a few to give suitable trades training which will enable them to find 

employment at good wages. 

_ (e) For the very few, to provide special opportunities to enable them.to 
enter the professions which may, or may not, enable them to secure 

~~ employment either in or outside the government service. 


_ It would follow, therefore, that beyond instruction in reading, writing and 
eaking English, and in elementary and practical arithmetic, the program of 
s would have to vary largely even from school to school in the same 
ce. 
nee white children must receive instruction motivated through purposeful 
les which will give meaning to their educational experiences, even stronger 
ition must be given to the Indian child for whom the ordinary pre—and 
—school life of the white child is still a new experience. 
A growing emphasis must be placed upon Day Schools since it is very 
ous that the education of the Indian child in residential schools has little 
ect upon the environment to which he returns in the holidays or upon gradu- 
Beyond the use of certain pieces of furniture, utensils, implements and 
of clothing, the home remains very much Indian in thought and activity. 
for instance, the boy or the girl, trained to eat at a table, now sitting 
floor to eat his or her meal; bathing becomes very often a semi-religious 
emonial sweatbath and go on. 
Yet—two factors must not be ignored; first, the great services which have 
endered by the residential schools upon large reserves and upon reserves 
do not support their population ; second, the very large investment in 
gs and equipment represented by the existing schools. 
on large reserves, the residential school has been centre not only of 
cational but of religious life. Upon reserves of little economic value, or of 
eloped resources, the schoolhas enabled children to receive the only 
ation they could receive for schools cannot follow the trap-lines of the 
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In any revised system providing for the substitution of Day Schools upt 
the reserves, the existing plants can be utilized for a variety of purposes. The 
will be a need for:— A oie ¥ 


(a) homes for orphans and neglected children. ; . oe 
(b) One or two Indian High and Vocational Schools. | a 
(c) Dormitories within the present provincially-administered school syste 
sn Alberta where Indian and White children could share the advantas 
of the present Alberta school curriculums. Such a scheme would n 
only bring the benefits of the centralized schools to the Indian but tot 
white children in isolated areas. Costs of such would be proportionat 
borne by the Indian Affairs Branch for the Indian, and by the p 
vineial authorities for the white students. Administration of 
institutions would necessarily be in the hands of the Provine 


Authorities. 


The Provincial School already provides for the proper certification | 
teachers who are automatically members of a contributory Pension scheme. ~ 
already provides minimum requirements for equipment, for social activity, | 
vocational training of a practical nature, for cultural training and for Het 
instruction and Physical Training. In addition, the School Act carefully provi 
for religious instruction at suitable periods by the clergy of any faith fort 
benefit of the children whose parents adhere to that faith. a 

While it may appear that we here are presenting contradictions—that is i 
the case. We recognize and advocate the retention of a residential school. 
certain areas as desired by the Indians themselves but this school must 
properly equipped, adequately financed, and efficiently staffed to provide % 
highest possible type of education. We also recognize and advocate the ur 
need of Day Schools, operated according to the standards set by the Depart 
of Education of this Province, but extended to supply the need of a ¢ tu 
centre and of a centre for Adult Education. : . 

So many startling changes have taken place in the world since the Treé 
were signed that provision must be made to equip all people to meet the 
changed needs and conditions. Segregation, desirable or undesirable, 1s 
longer possible in the world of 1946. We must face that fact, simply beeat 
it is an existing fact. 

In September, 1945, the Indian Association of Alberta presented to 
Director of the Indian Affairs Branch, Memorial No. 2 embodying | ert 
representations made by the Treaty Indians of Alberta who. comprise 1 
Association. a 

Part II of this Memorial requests certain changes in the educational serv! 
at present rendered the Treaty Indians of the Province of Alberta, and sug 
how the educational services can be adjusted so that they serve better the m 
of the Indian children of to-day and to-morrow. q 

In general the Indian Association of Alberta submitted that a three-l 
plan be devised, in any revision of the Indian educational system. ‘y 

A. That day schools, be erected, equipped and maintained according & 
best. modern educational principles, under properly trained provincially ¢é 
ficated teachers, who are permanent civil servants, and who are also tra 
Welfare workers, at the expense of the Federal Government as part of a 

plan of Indian Rehabilitation and Advancement. uv 
B. That, on other reserves where the resources of the reserve are so ma 
quate, or so imperfectly developed, that it is impossible for the Indiam 
reside permanently on the reserves and make a living, the residential scl 
the only present practicable solution. 3 — 
C. That a semi-residential school system of properly equipped, stale 


maintained schools should be set up for those reserves which are betwet 
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) classes above mentioned. The children in such schools should be permitted 
spend weekends and established school holidays of short duration, e.¢— 
mas, Haster vacations, national holidays, with their parents contingent - 
the co-operation of the parents in returning their children at the close of 
these holidays. — 
__ D. That, wherever possible, Indian children should be encouraged to attend 
he schools maintained under the various provincial systems of education at the 
nse of the Federal Government at such rates as may be set by the authorities 
e schools concerned. — 
__E. That, in all Indian schools, the system of half time labour on the part 
f the children be abandoned, and all children spend the full school day in the 
AssTOOmM. ; 
_F. That the per capita grants furinshed by the Indian Affairs Branch be 
ot so that an adequate staff may be maintained by the schools to perform 
ne tasks formerly and at present, performed by the elder children themselves. 
 G. That the present per capita grant be increased to the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars per annum to enable the schools +o increase, modernize, and 
e-equip their facilities. 
__H. That technical departments for various vocations be added and that 
‘form a part of the educational program. Such vocational training must 
particularly adapted to the needs of the reserve and the geographic location. 
I. That, the present curricula based upon the needs of white children be 
iodified to include Indian lore, customs, handicrafts ete., peculiar to that 
egion. This phase must be so arranged that it encourages the development of 
ride of race, language and tradition rather than attempting to substitute false 
tandards which merely imitate the white neighbour of the Indian. 
J. That an active campaign of education through literature, publicity and 
y other justifiable means to educate white people to an acceptance of and 
spect of the Indian as an Indian. 


RT B-—The Establishment of Day Schools. 


_ Day schools as outlined in Part 1, Section A have been specifically requested 
y the following reserves and a partial census of children is appended. 


1. Samson, No. 137 6. Enoch’s Band No. 135 
~~ 2. Michel’s No. 132 7. Paul’s Band No. 133A 


3. Bull’s No. 138B 8. Goodfish Lake No. 128 
4. Alexis No. 133 9. Ma-Me-O N6..138A 
5. Saddle Lake No. 125 10. Alexander No. 134 


At present Protestant children fron any of these reserves must. be sent to the 
ool near Edmonton, at present under charge of the United Church of Canada. 
A a practice discourages the parents from sending their children so far away 
om the opening in the Fall to the beginning of the summer vacation. The 
ents of an Indian child have strong feelings of affection for their children and 
‘Separation involves heartbreak on the part of both parents and child and 
oneliness and homesickness of the child thrown into a strange environment, 
N no uncertain way hinder educational progress. It is therefore only na- 
that such a practice increases problems of discipline and is sometimes the 
b step towards educational delinquency. 
The Roman Catholic children of the reserves comprising the Edmonton 
hey must send their children to the school located at St. Albert. The same 
ents therefore pertain to them. It is a fact that the children of the Indians 
nt upon Michel’s Band reserve No. 132 have been withdrawn by their 
8 and are attending white schools located near their reserve at the expense 
neir parents. This cost has not, in so far as the Indian Association of Alberta 
aware, been in any way borne by the proper agency, the Education Branch of 
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the Indian Affairs Branch. It is, moreover, definitely certain that the progr 
of these children is more rapid and more satisfactory than the childs n- 
similar age and grade attending the residential schools. Ria ae 

It is a general fundamental principle that education is a threefold respon: 
sibility—school, church and home. Day schools can best serve this threefole 
principle. ss aa 

The day school can concentrate upon the proper function of the school 
academic or vocational training. Instead, at present, language difficulties and tht 
half-time work system deprive the child of approximately three years of his 
allotted school time, from seven to sixteen years of age. Evidence of this unfor: 
tunate condition can be verified by the figures on school attendance issued by 
the Department of Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch. Comparativek 
few children attain a standard much beyond that of Grade SIX. < 

To speak about Indian advancement under such conditions is sheer mockery 
Practically speaking, the present system encourages educational delinquene 
retarded development, and an aversion to education; practically it develops | 
class of people who are unable to be other than hewers of wood and drawers 0 
water in the land of their forefathers. = 

Again, children attending the residential schools are thereby deprived ¢ 
their right to participate in the full benefits of the Family Allowance Act, say. 
for the summer holiday months. a 

Indian parents have an inalienable right to the companionship of ther 
children; no child can develop as he should without the care and affection @ 
family life. The child in the residential school is deprived of this God-vive! 
and natural right to the companionship of his parents. a 

It is the belief of the Indian Association that this lack of family ties a 
parental training is at least partially the cause of post-school delinquene 
Regardless of how kind, sympathetic and even affectionate, the staff of a resi 
dential school may be, such a staff cannot replace the average parent. = 

In cases of unsuitable home conditions, white children are removed fron 
the parents; similarly, Indian children who are definitely neglected could | 
removed from improper home conditions. a 

It is moreover submitted that the presence of children in the home is” 
stabilizing factor and conducive to improved home conditions. “Sy 

We argue further that the association of children attending school is @ 
invaluable asset towards adult education and the subsequent improvement 1 
home conditigns. Thousands of residents of Canada came from homes wher 
the parents spoke some European language. The impact of these children upo 
their parents, in daily association, was of supreme educational benefit to 
parents. There is no reason to suppose that Indian children attending a dé 
school would not exert an equally strong influence towards parent educatii 
The Indian Association submits that the Indian Affairs Branch might conside 
this as a means toward Indian rehabilitation and advancement. Ber 


Part C.—The Maintenance of Residential Schools yg 


The Indian Association of Alberta fully recognizes and appreciates the va 
and service of the residential school. Several reserves have expressed a pre 
ence for this type of school, particularly those reserves upon which the re 
- dential is located, such as the Stoney Indian Reserve at Morley, the Pew 
Reserve at Brocket, the Blood Reserve at Cardston and the Blackfoot Reser 
at Gleichen. 4 

Inasmuch as these schools are partially financed by a system of per cap 
erants paid through the Education Branch of the Indian Affairs Branch, parti 
by the missionary organizations of the churches concerned, and partly by the 
own resources or private charity, the Indian Association takes the stand | a 
an 
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re ponsibility for the proper financing of these schools is the sole and direct 
ibility of the Government of the Dominion of Canada by the treaties 
with the various tribes of this province. 
The present per capita grant (maximum, approximately $187.00) per 
annum is entirely inadequate. No school can function on 61-4 cents per child per 
Jay under present conditions. No school can provide the services, food, clothing, 
ation, medical attention of a minor nature, and maintain staffs etc. under 
conditions. No school can render the service it is capable of rendering 
> it adequately financed. 
The Churches cooperating with the Government in Indian Education have 
ade representations to this effect without appreciable results. The Indian 
Association of Alberta believes that the government has failed in its responsi- 
ality to the Indians by thus throwing the burden of financing upon the churches 
wd upon private charity. 


In the United States, grants of approximately $335.00 per capita are paid 

r the maintenance and education of resident pupils. A visit to a residential 
ol in the United States and an inspection of its buildings and equipment 
convince the most skeptical. The Secretary of the Indian Association was 
leged to be invited to visit the residential school near Browning, Montana, 


Ample funds have been obtainable for the very necessary and successful 
cution of the recent war in which some 2,500 Indian boys and girls volun- 
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red for service, Surely education for life is as important as education for 
Staffs in the residential schools are inadequately paid according to modern 
ndards. They are not permanent civil servants with pension benefits—as they 
re in the United States. This is an. injustice and a deterrent to the many 
apetent men and women in service in the residential schools. 

_A sound educational system is based upon sound psychological principles. 
+h principles are however established only through studies of the groups to 
ucated. This Association is not aware of the existence of adequate training 
ls where prospective teachers in Indian schools may obtain a grounding in 
rinciples of Indian psychology. Moveover, too few of them have a speaking 
wledge of the languages of the Indians. To remedy this training schools 
10uld be established. 

About 1,000 Indian children in this province are without schooling at this 
This is due partly to the aversion of Indian parents to send their children 
distances from home; it is even more due to the fact that there is insufficient 
1 accommodation. Most schools are overcrowded; some are operating 
capacity; classes which to obtain best results should not exceed 25 or 30 
are very much overcrowded. It is imperative that additions be made 
any of the existing schools without delay and plans for such additions 
d be prepared now against the time when materials are readily available. 
~ SO ammo 
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Some reserves are prepared to donate labour to the construction of school 
To summarize: | i 
1. The per capita grant should be increased to $300.00 
2. Adequate accommodation should be at once provided by additions t 
existing schools or the establishment of day schools. 7 
3 Teachers should be permanent civil servants with adequate salaries ant 
pension. benefits. \ 
4. Training schools for teachers should be established. : 
5. Part time labour should be abolished and equipment provided fo) 
vocational and cultural development—leather work, woodwork, house 
hold science, physical training, elementary mechanics, metal work, art 
music and drama, on a far greater scale than at present available. ~ 


6. Classes should be less heavy in numbers. = 


Part D—The Post-School Years i. 
The lack of a program to follow up the school “oraduate” is all too evident 
Every Reserve should have a trained Welfare worker, either attached t 

the School Staff or to the Agency or Sub-Agency. The critical period follow 

school leaving is the ruination of many a promising boy or girl. The pupils | 
themselves returned to reserve life without the opportunity of practising what: 
ever training they have had. They are at once brought into conflict with th 
elder generation, which, like all elder generations of any race, has certain fixe 
ideas and customs. Consequently, many pupils simply drop into the older way 
and customs and unfit themselves for life in a modern world. They cannot fart 
because they cannot obtain equipment for modern farming; they have ne 
the facilities for housekeeping and home making that they have been taugh 

to use and unless they go out to work for wages, they cannot obtain these 1 

the average Indian home. If they go out to work for wages, few jobs save th 

most menial, jobs of hard labour, are open to them. Here they frequently com 

‘nto contact with most undesirable influences. Their situation is aggravate 

by having to combat the ignorant prejudice of race-conscious whites wht 

however ignorant and incompetent they may be, often consider themselve 

superior by virtue of some mysterious skin pigmentation. 4 
A welfare worker could attempt to guide these ex-pupils into occupations 

could help supervise their inevitable readjustment to reserve life, could act 8 

liaison officers between the ex-pupil and the outside world, in assisting them t 

get, employment. a 

* A welfare worker could help them to avoid the often inevitable more 
disasters that too often befall the young Indian. gq 

Some scheme of economic establishment should be made available to th 
eraduate. This would vary according to the geographical location.of his reserve 

On many Alberta reserves some cows or some fishing and trapping equipmen 

should be made available for the boys; some household goods should be ma 

available for the girls. Strict supervision must be maintained to see that sue 

help reaches ONLY the Treaty Indian ex-pupils. a 
At the Pine Ridge School in North Dakota where grazing is the chie 

industry of the reserve, boys are loaned breeding stock while they are still 1 

school. This stock they are trained to care for, and they work out the charge 

for feed and pasture by caring for the school herd. At the end of a reasonab. 
time they begin to return the breeding stock loaned them. Such a plan show 

not be impossible in many parts of this province. 4 


Part E.—Higher Education 4 

Too little encouragement is given Indian children who may desire high 
education with a view to entering some trade or profession. The Indian Affai 
Branch provides a series of grants, it is true, but these are difficult to get am 
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inadequate to serve the purpose. While a few, very few, whites are able to 
} money enough to assist with their education, the chances for the Indian 
negligible. : a 
With the inadequate grounding which the residential schools, through no 
ault of their own, are able to furnish, the Indian student is handicapped when 
goes to an outside or white school. Some overcome this by increased applica- 
but that requires a stronger character than is demanded of the whites 
selves. In fact, at every turn, the would-be student finds himself or herself 
g tremendous obstacles. because a higher standard of achievement and 
aracter is immediately demanded. 
_ Then there is too little incentive to train for work in the Indian service 
lf. Here again, the Indian finds himself or herself faced with white competi- 
which has every advantage, sometimes even of an unfair nature in that 
reference in employment is inevitably given the white. Regulations should be 
) relaxed that the Indian has the preference over any white competitor for 


nployment in Indian Agencies, hospitals and schools. 
a ; 


t F—Recommendations 


1. An immediate study of the needs of the Indian educational system by 
Commission of competent, practical and experienced educationists, This com- 

sion should include people experienced in Indian education who have a 
id knowledge of conditions upon the reserves, they should possess the 
mfidence of the Indians themselves; they should be aware of the conditions 


ie Indian student must face in this world as well as have a knowledge of 
dian psychology. 


m2. This commission should be empowered to visit any or all reserves, to 

ove among the Indians themselves and finally to recommend changes in 

rricula so that a very flexible curriculum adaptable to the needs of any section 

the country could be adopted. This curriculum should include a knowledge 
asic English, elementary mathematics of a practical nature, Indian lore, 

tional training suitable to the locality, and cultural activities. 

_, Community centres with facilities for an ultimate system of adult edu- 
on should be established in connection with day or residential schools. - 


. Immediate preference to Indians as farm instructors, or clerks, nurses 
teachers, etc. 


The establishment of day schools as soon as conditions permit upon those 
rves asking for them. 


6. Increase of the per capita grant to meet modern needs and conditions. 


_¢. Appointment of Welfare workers along the lines of the Guidance Officers 
modern school systems. | 


3. Provision for teachers in Indian Schools to become permanent Civil 
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SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


APPOINTED TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE 
TL NDIAN -ACT = 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
ates No. 16 


THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1946 


-WITNESS: 


Mr, Hugh Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


~- OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER. C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph.. 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1946 


- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Comrons, 
Thursday, 25th July, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ippointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
ind all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met 
his day at 2.00 o’clock p.m. The Joint Chairmen (The Honourable Senator 
. F. Johnston and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P.,) presided. 


Present: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Johnston and Taylor. 


The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Glen and Messrs. Blackmore, 
srown, Bryce, Case, Charlton, Farquhar, Harkness, MacNicol, Matthews 
Brandon), Raymond (Wright), Reid, and Richard (Gloucester), 13. 


In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs, W. J. Ford 
Tatt; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Eric Acland, Executive 
Ssistant to Director; M. McCrimmon, L. L. Brown and A. G. Leslie, of Reserves 
nd Trusts; H. M. Jones, M. E. Armstrong, F. Kehoe, Indian Affairs Branch; 
od Hugh Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments, Indian Affairs Branch; 


Also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
laison Officer. 


Mr. Harkness, of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure presented the 
ghth report of the subcommittee. (For text of report, see page 677 of Minutes 
t Evidence). 


t was agreed that clause (a) of the report would be adopted, but that 
iscussion of clauses (b), (c) and (d) should be deferred for further consideration 
i the next meeting. 


Mr. Hugh Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments, Indian Affairs 
ranch, was called, and read a prepared statement. 


The Committee adjourned at 4.00 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 2.00 
clock p.m., on Tuesday, 30th July next. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 2 o’clock p.m. Mr. D. F. 
Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman), presided. 


The CuatrmMan: Shall we come to order, gentlemen, please? I will ask Mr. 
Harkness to read the eighth report of the Subcommiitee on Agenda and Pro- 
sedure. ; “a 7 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, ihe report is as follows: Your 
subcommittee has under consideration the 1946 Sessional Report of your Com- 
Eaee. Seg eee ee comes a | ane 

With regard to certain aspects of that Report, your subcommittee submits 

he following for your consideration and instruction:-— 


To complete the formidable task set out in the Order of Reference, 
dated 13th May 1946, your subcommittee, at the outset, envisaged the 
following large scale plan, covering three Sessions of Parliament: 

1946 Session, hearing of departmental case; 

1947 Session, hearing of Indian, church and other organizations; 

1948 Session, the revision of the Indian Act. 

There are approximately 2,300 Indian Reserves in Canada. lias 
assumed that arrangements will be made to isit, during the 1947 Session 
and Recess, such of the Reserves as the hearing of Indians will indicate to 
be necessary, and which shall not previously have been visited as recom- 
mended hereunder. ae | 

Your subcommittee js unanimously of opinion that it is essential, for 
very obvious reasons, that the work of the Joint Committee should not 
be permitted to lapse entirely during the coming 1946 Recess, 

Accordingly, the following proposals are submitted:— . 

(a) we suggest that each member of the Joint Committee, during the 
coming recess, should visit such Indian Reserves as are in or near 
his Division or Constituency; and, in addition, but alternatively 

(b) we recommend that Parliament be asked to censider the advisability 
of appointing a Commission, or one Commissioner, with requisite 
counsel, and secretarial and stenographic assistance, to hear and take 
evidence of Indians at places across Canada convenient to large 
Indian Reserves; or 

(c) we recommend that Parliament consider the possi 
as a Commission, certain members of the present Committee to visit, 
hear and take evidence at certain places in the Maritime Provinces 
and Eastern Quebec; ; 

(This would leave Reserves in Ontario and Western and Northern 

Quebec to be visited during the 1947 Session and Reserves in British 

Columbia and the Prairie Provinces to be visited during the 1947 

Recess) or 


bility of empowering 
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(d) we recommend that Parliament be asked to consider the possibilit; 
of empowering the Joint Committee as a Commission to sit a 
Ottawa during the coming Recess, in order io hear representative 
from Indian and: other organizations. = 
It is respectfully submitted that unless tne above proposal 5 
adopted, it will not be possible for a Parliamentary Committee to complet. 
even during the 1947 and 1948 Sessions, the task allotted to your Committee o 
May 13, 1946. All of this is respectfully submitted. 2 
The Cuarrman: Is there any discussion? Z 
Mr. Rem: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it might be advisable for u 

to deal with this clause by clause. | 
The Cuarman: Would you care to take this as a notice of motion ‘an 
discuss it at the next meeting? | i 
Mr. MacNicou: Have you got a witness for us to-day? | 
The CuarrMAn: Yes; and on Tuesday Mr. Bland, the Chairman of th 
Civil Service Commission, will appear before us. I do not know if there is an 
object in delaying this any further. 2 ae 
2 Mr: MacNicou: I think, Mr. Chairman, we should try to expedite the matte 
as much as possible because any undue delay here might mean that it would no 
be referred to the House for a considerable time after the budget was dispose 

of. | 


wt 


The CHarrMan: It is just a question whether you want to take a fe 
rainutes to-day and have a short discussion on it, or to do it ail next T uesday. 

Mr. Rem: I think I see danger in some of the proposals outlined her 
First of all, taking the clauses seriatim, I believe that at the last meeting mo 
of the members agreed to clause (a). As regards clause (5), I doubt very muc 
the wisdom of appointing a commission to travel across Canada. My reco 
lection is that at the beginning of the session the question was seriously discuss¢ 
whether it was desirable to travel across the country taking evidence, and whi 
was said in that regard is equally applicable to both clauses (6) and (c): the 
are linked together. I submit it is unwise to divide this committee into sectiol 
and to ask Parliament to empower a certain number of members to go official 
to the Maritime Provinces, let us say. I do not think we should do anythiz 
that might arouse suspicion in the minds of the Indians, which might be tl 
effect here, even if the counsel were of Indian blood himself. The Indians mig} 
prefer to talk direct either to the commission as such or to the individual membe 
of the commission. The members of the committee should be prepared, whe 
they go—if this is decided upon—to ask the questions themselves of the varlol 
Indians. These are my views on clauses (b) and (c) and I think I would tal 
exception to them along the lines I have just stated. 

Mr. Harkness: If I may be pardoned for interrupting, I would point 0 
that those are alternative proposals. 

The CuHarrMaANn: The first one was adhered to. ‘ 

Mr. Harxness: I am referring to (b), (c) and (d). 

Mr. Rez: One links in with the other; thai is perfectly clear. Then 1 
come to clause (b). I think this committee should come to some concrete unde 
standing or agreement among themselves, so that any recommendation made 
Parliament would be definite, instead of asking Parliament to consider: t 
possibility of a joint commission. Either you ask for straight powers to do 
thing, or you do not. You do not go back to Parliament as a committee a 
ask it to consider possibilities. These are my preliminary remarks, but Is 
a great deal of difficulty regarding clauses (b), (c) and (d)- 
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The CuatrMan: Perhaps I might say a word on behalf of the subcommittee 
on agenda and procedure. It is assumed, of course, that we will, all of us as 
members of this committee,| visit all of the local Indian reserves, or attend 
functions of Indian bands or organizations, or as many as possible, during the 
recess, So that we may indicate to the Indians that we are desirous of learning 
at first hand from them all their problems. I do not think therefore that there 
need be any discussion with respect to clause (a). As far as the other clauses 
are concerned, your subcommittee has given this matter a great deal of 
consideration over a long period, having in mind, of course, the length of time 
this committee has been or may be in existence. 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to say this. Does the sub- 
committee say, or does it feel, it is desirable that we should adopt one of these 
clauses, (b), (c) or (d)? Is that your opinion, that one of these clauses should 
be adopted? ee 

The CHarrman: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that we shall never finish 
the job as we are going along now. I think we should offer an alternative. 

The Cuamman: If I may be permitted to proceed, in respect to clause (a) 
I think we are in agreement. That will be done anyway. . 


Mr. Case: Suppose you put that as a question now. 

Mr. Harkness: We agreed on that at the last meeting. 

The Cuarrman: If you would like, of course, we can put this to a vote. 
Mr. MacNicou: On what? 

The Cuarman: Clause (a). 


Mr. Cuaruton: Following up what Mr. Reid says, 1f we adopt (a), it means 
that some of us are going around at our own expense while others are getting 
paid for it. 

The CuarrMan: If you will permit me to continue. We suggest that each 
member do that. We suggest it; we do not require it. This committee cannot 
order any member to do anything. Now, I assume that clause (a) is agreeable. 
Clause (b) reads: “We recommend that Parliament be asked to consider the 
advisability of appointing a Commission, or one Commissioner, with requisite 
counsel, and secretarial and stenographic assistance, to hear and take evidence 
of Indians at places across Canada convenient to large Indian Reserves.” That 
Vas suggested at the last meeting as a means of expediting the work of this 
-ommittee.. It has been pointed out, however, that from the standpoint of the 
nembers of this committee, if they desire to learn at first hand from the Indians 
f their affairs, and to be able to interrogate witnesses, it would be a distinct 
lisadvantage, True, it would expedite the work and a report would be made; 
ut there are certain difficulties. Now, with respect to clause (c). 


Mr, Bracxmore: -Certain difficulties with respect to what, Mr. Chairman? 


_ The Cuamman: With respect to sending one man out to collect all the 
vidence from the various Indian bands. 
Mr. Buackmore: It says, “appointing a Commission, or one Commissioner.” 
The CHarrman: If the commission comprises more than one person, or the 
‘hole committee, we did not feel that this was a time—during the 1946 recess— 
> go about the country interrogating Indian organizations. Our plan has been 
orked out on a long-scale program as you will see at the top of the report. 
lost of the Indian organizations are in Ontario, in the Western provinces and in 
ritish Columbia, but we think there should be some activity during the coming 
Céss, and for that reason we get down to clause (c), wherein the committee 
commends that “Parliament consider the possibility of empowering as a Com- 
1ssion, certain members of the present Committee.” You will note “certain 
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members of the committee.”” That may be one or all, depending on the individual 
desires of the committee members. as F 

Mr. Rew: If I may interrupt, I believe there ig one very important question 
facing us and that is whether or not this committee will visit reserves. -Tlo my 
way of thinking, if in the beginning we should decide to visit Indian reserves, 


3) 


we are sure to incur a good deal of criticism because, to begin with, it is impossible 
for this committee to visit all of them. a aere 3 E 
The CHatnMaNn: If.] might just continue on this point. It was the thought 


of the subcommittee, in so far as clause (c) is concerned, that the commission, 
which might comprise one or all of the members of this committee, would attend 
three points only in the Maritime Provinces, which would take, we hope, not 
too long. They would be able to sit every morning, afterncon and evening for 
the purpose of taking evidence from such organizations in that area as wished 
to make presentations. Now they will not visit the Indian reserves officially— 
that is, as a part of their duties. They will merely go as we would do. They 
will attend at three or more diferent points. | ee 

Mr. Rrcwarp: Are you talking about any particular province? eee 


The CHAIRMAN: The Maritime Provinces; and the reason we have chosen 
that section is that it is at one side of the Continent. Furthermore, the Indian 
population in that area is not very considerable. That would therefore indicate 
to the public and to the Indians that we are going about it systematically, to 
hear them where they are; ‘but, since we have not received all of the departmental 
presentations, and in all probability will not receive them before the termination 
of the present session, it will be merely an indication of our desire to do the 
work of the committee systematically, orderly and efficiently. i 

Mr. MacNicov: First I want to compliment the subcommittee on the 
apparent effort they have exerted to present something to this joint committee 
I have read it all over and as far as I can see, clause (a) is okay. However, a 
to-clauses (b) and (c) I feel at present that they are away ahead of their time 
to get really efficient service. My experience and knowledge of other committees 
during the course of 17 years would suggest to me the soundness of clause (d) 
The whole committee would be empowered to come to Ottawa during the recesi 
for probably two weeks, or whatever time was deemed necessary, some time ll 
the Fall—in November perhaps. A program could be arranged beforehand, s 
as to have at these meetings all the members of the committee. It eould mee 
for two or three weeks, sitting all day long. Heretoiore we have been sittin) 
only two hours, but we could go in, say, at nine o’clock in the morning and §1 
until twelve, from two until six, and from seven until ten in the evening. W 
could get over a great deal of business in that way. 

In the first place we could finish up completely all the departmental evi 
dence, and if the program were properly arranged we could come regularly 0 
the stated days and invite the Indians for two or taree cays. We could invit 
also the Indian bands to send one or two representatives. Of course, thei 
expenses would have to be paid. It would cost the Government less to bring 
say, the Mic Macs from the Maritimes than to have a Commission go dow 
there. At any rate, there would be only two or three main bodies to be brough 
up and heard by this commission. I am quite in aceord with the committe 
sitting here as a commission in the Fall to do a full job, for whatever period : 
decides, whether two or three or more weeks, before the next session opens. 

Mr. Ricrarp: The method that you propose is probably the easiest an 
surest way of getting acquainted with every phase of any complaints the Indiat 
may have, or any suggestions which they may wish to make, but I am looking 
the matter from the point of view of my own province. In the Marit 
Provinces, as far as I know, we have no Indian problem comparable to that 
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ritish Columbia, for instance, but I think it would be best if yeu appointed 
me members from this committee to deal with the Indians of the Maritime 
rovinces as well as of Eastern Canada, and leave it to their judgment as to 
ow to go about it. In my own province of New Brunswick there are, I Lelieve, 
500 not more than 3,000, but I do not think there is any particular centre 
here you could ask them to meet, because they are scattered all over the 
ovince. One or two members of the committee by going there could get a 
ear picture of the Indian population of +! at province. This may not apply to 
e other provinces of the Maritimes. I am not sure how many there are in 
ova Scotia or in Prince Edward Island. but in my opinion it would be best 
leave it to the members of the committee to decide a plan of visitation. 

The CuatmrMan: Your proposal, as I understand it, is to leave it to the 
aritime members of the committee? 

Mr. Ricuarp: I would say so. : PT 

The CaarrMaNn: The same objections would apply to that as to clause (5), 
at is to say, the objection to sending a single commissioner. In that way, 
embers of the committee desirous of ascertaining all phases of this matter 
juld not: have the opportunity. | 


- Mr. Reto: May I ask whether the situation has been canvassed, as to how — ees 2 


any members would be willing to go—and be available? 
The Cuatrman: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Rew: That is important because, when we started to go around with 
e War Expenditures Committee, we found that only six were willing to travel. — 
is all right to suggest it but I doubt very much if you would get any members 
go around during the recess. 


The CuHairMan: We have canvassed the members of the subcommittee but 
t the whole committee. ; : 
Mr. Ricuarp: I do not know how many you have on the subcommittee 


m the Maritimes, but if you were to ask somebody from British Columbia to 
to the Maritimes— : 


The Cuairman: I do not wish to interrupt you, Mr. Richard, but may I ask 
ether the same objection that you voice now would also apply next year? 

Mr. Rrcuarp: What do you mean by objection, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman: As I understand it, you see an objection to the proposal. 

Mr. Ricuarp: No, I do not. CE 

Mr. Rew: This session is entirely different from most, Mr. Chairman, because, 
ving started so late, most members have felt like going home for part of the 
omer and when they meet in January, in all probability, the House will 
2 in July at the latest. I feel sure that there will be more members available 
travelling next year than this. . 

The Cuarrman: That is the feeling of the subcommittee but you will see, 
m our proposal, we felt that- we should do something about the Maritimes. 
xt year we shall not be able to go from one side of Canada to the other in 
‘Summer. It is our proposal that we spend a week, probably, or two weeks, in 

Maritimes this Fall; during the winter session we would visit Quebec and 
tario, and the next summer we would be free to deal with the large Indian 
ulation of the Western Provinces and British Golumbia. 

Mr. Case: I would be inclined to go along with Mr. MacNicol and support 
use (d), provided we met for say two weeks in November. I think we would 
‘€ progress then and: would accomplish a great deal. I would be in favour 
Accepting clause (d), provided we met in the month of November. ! 

Mr. Ricuarp: I think it would be better if you sent out a certain number 
members here and there. . 
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Mr. Case: The steering committee or subcommittee, befere we leave Pariia- 
ment at this session, and the departmental officials in the interval, could follow 
the representations made.and could organize the work that we were coing to 
attempt in whatever two weeks we selected in November, so we would not be 
wasting our time, and in that way I think something could be accomplished. 


‘Mr. Rew: Sitting in Ottawa is splendid; but I have had some experience 
of committee work when Parliament is not in session and I do not think the 
members would be constantly in attendance. Thev would want to go here and 
there, and two weeks would not be very long. I think a longer period than two 
weeks should be allotted if you are going to sit in Ottawa. I am drawing 
attention to the probability that if you stayed here for two weeks you would 
be sitting for only six days. 
Mr. MacNicou: I have been on committees before and we sat all day long 
and I myself never missed a meeting. We got a great deal of work done at these 
meetings. I feel that if we go around the country during the coming recess 
we have not enough information to work upon. Going on a two-week trip to the 
Maritimes now you would not get very far. That is why I say, Mr. Chairman 
with reference to clause (d), that if-you called a meeting for two or three weeks 
or whatever period might be decided upon, and invited all the members of this 
committee, it would be more satisfactory. Tt would be understood, of course 
that the expenses would be paid, as they have always been before, and ther 
would be a daily allowance. a 


Mr. Ricuarp: Yes. But, Mr. MacNicol, would you be satisfied that, 1 
you called Indian representatives here at a meeting, you would get the complet 
picture of Indian affairs throughout the country? 


The Crsrratan: We want to deal with the whole of this schedule as we hay 
it before us, because it is desirable that we should complete the revision of th 
Indian Act during the 1948 session. 
| Mr. Reto: Suppose you met here for two swveeks to hear the Indian organiza 
tions, what would be the point in soing to the various districts to hear th 
Indians there? Why would you call Indians here if you were going to Manitobs 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia? 


The CuarMan: It is the subcommittee’s recommendation. 


iy 


he schedule that is ahea 


Mr. Bryce: You might remind the committee tha 
that will take 15 week 


u 
provides for the calling of 26 officials to be heard, anc 
at this rate. 

Hon. Mr. Gren: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The recommendations the 
are made here are, of course, worth considering, but at this moment I do not thin 
we are in a position to do that. The first proposal that came before the com 
mittee was (a), namely, that members during the recess should go around th 
reservations either in their own or adjoining constituencies, and I suggest thi 
in a personal investigation the members would get far more information as 1 
what the proposal should be to hear the Indians later on. I think the. otht 
proposals are just a little previous. Moreover. I see this difficulty. If # 
‘Indians appeared before one member of the Committee. with a clerk, the 
might not regard that as an adequate reception, and therefore the best meal 
of attaining cur objective would prebably be to have as many of the India 
as possible present before the committee as a whole. It seems to me that 
the members of the committee do as is suggested in proposal (a), that is, if the 
go into all the reserves they know of and elicit all the information they © 
they will be in a position to say how best the Indians could be represent 
poke an committee. I suggest that the first step to take is that proposed 
clause (a). . 
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‘clause (d). 

The CHarrman: We have adopted clause (a); let us forget about it. 

Mr. Case: Having followed out the suggestion in clause (a), by the last 
7o weeks in November, if we were to meet here as a committee, we would have 
tained the information which it is suggested that we should have and we would 
» ready for the session of 1947. 

_ The CHamrman: When would you visit the reservations or the organizations 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Western Provinces and British Columbia? 
_ Mr. Case: That will be some time after the 1947 session. - ) : 

The Cuairman: That is what the subcommittee is trying to avoid. We say 
at it cannot be done in one recess. It is not fair to ask any member of the 
mmittee to devote several months to that. 

_ Mr. Rem: May I make this suggestion? Does the committee deem it 
visable to adopt clause (d)? I would suggest in that event that we meet here, 
t necessarily in November but at least two weeks prior to the meeting of the 
guse. I am thinking of those of us who come from 3.000 miles away. We could 
me down say two weeks before Parliament convened and be at work for that 
ne: © | Br Re - Sees es ae 

The Cuamman: We have had a good deal of helpful discussion of the 
utter. Would you like to have the question further considered at the next 
eting? Your subcommittee has been perplexed with it for some time. We say 
vt there must be some activity during the 1946 recess. If this committee says 
re should be no activity during that recess we are quite content; on the other 
nd, if we are to be active, what form does the committee think that activity 
yuld take? 

Hon. Mr. Gren: I am quite sure the members will come back here after 
ving visited the reservations and will know what the views of the Indians are 
regard to their later representation. | 

Mr. Ricuarp: I agree with you, Mr. Minister. If we have some knowledge 
conditions on the different reservations when we have this joint meeting 
erwards, and the representatives of the Indians here, we will be in a far 
ter position then to put any questions we wish to ask. 

The Cuamman: Very well. We will consider the sub-committee report 
un at the next meeting. 


| 
. Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I certainly had clause (a) in mind when I spoke 
! 
: 


Mr. Hugh Conn, General Supervisor of Fur Developments, Indian 
airs Branch, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Conn, what is your official position?—A. I am General Supervisor 
Fur Developments, Indian affairs Branch. 

Q. How long have you been with the Departmeni?—-A. Only six years but 
ave . lived among Indians since 1923 and have always been interested in 
ters affecting their welfare. | 

Q. How long have you been in charge of fur developments?—A. A little 
a year in my present capacity. I started as a supervisor on one project 

40. 


The Cuamman: Are there any other preliminary questions to be asked the 
Less? 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. I notice, Mr. Conn, in looking through your report, that you show 
pictures of Tom Lamb’s conservation?—A. Yes. | 
. Q. Have you been there?-—A: Yes. I. might say, Mr. MacNicol, that that. 
illustration of pumping was prepared in response to the question which you put 
to Mr. Hoey when he presented the original report. 
By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. What project were you in charge of previous to a year ago?—A. I was 
working in connection with the Peribonea reserve in Northwest Quebee from 
1940 to 1941. Prior to my connection with the Department I was for a time 
Chief Fire Warden at Grand Lake Victoria in Quebec, and in 1940 I became 
associated with the Department. ; 

The Cuarrsman: And you have been with them ever since? 

The Wirness: Yes. | : 


By Mr. Reid: . 

Q. May I ask, Mr. Conn, whether your duties take vou all over Canada, 

or are there other men under your jurisdiction? How do you cover. the field?— 
A. There are other men working in some of the other provinces. 3 “ 
Q. How many men have you under your jurisdiction?—A. Three super- 
visors, and of recent years our fur conservation work has been branching out 


By Mr. Bryce: 3 

Q. Where you engaged in fur conservation previously to a year ago?— 

A. Yes. The move, as you know, started in Manitoba and for a number of years 
we have been operating both in Saskatchewan and in Alberta on a small scale. — 
--Q.-Did you supervise that work?—-A. I was out to Manitoba in 1944 and 
the field survey conducted then laid the eround work for the present set-up in 
that province. Pi 


By Mr. Revd: 

Q. When were you in British Columbia?—A. I was never in British 
Columbia. : | 

The Cuamman: Will you proceed now, Mr. Conn. Following our usua 
practice, gentlemen, I assume questions will be withheld for the time being. 

-The Wirness: Mr. Hoey has already outlined for you the history of the 
fur conservation work which the Indian Affairs Branch has undertaken in ¢0: 
operation with the various provinces and has summarized the results that have 
been achieved under the three types of development in which we participate 

It is a pleasure to give you some further insight into the field organizatiol 
methods used in these projects and to attempt to show you that this supplemen 
tary feature of our Indian administration 1s the one which promises most towart 
the permanent solution of the economic problems of nearly half our India! 
population, who still depend for their livelihood on their traditional pursuits 0 
hunting and trapping. 

Field work has been my particular sphere of activity and it is a matter 0 
regret that, since this submission must touch upon administration and lege 
questions, Mr. D. J. Allan, Superintendent of Reserves and Trusts, is unabl 
to be with you in his official capacity to-day. Mr. Allan has guided thi 
movement from its inception to date and is much more conversant with thes 
problems than your witness. His health is improving and there is every hop 
that he may, at some future date, be able to fill in the gaps left by thi 
submission. ; a if 
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| It is a pleasure to see that. your commitice bas. gone beyond the scope of 
‘the Indian Act in your enquiry and that you sre looking into wavs and means 
of improving the livelihood of the Indians. Since the administration of our 
| fur conservation projects does not come under the Indian Act it is in response 
ito that enquiry that this submission has been prepared. . 
| One of the most contentious problems that will be placed before you by 
‘the Indians themselves is the question of hunting and trapping rights. under 
their treaties. These treaties are not mentioned in the Indian Act but have a 
direct bearing on fur work and must be considered both from the White man’s 
or legal aspect and from the Indian viewpoint. 
| Before going into treaty rights an attempt will be made to elaborate-on 
‘Mr. Hoey’s brief under the same headings starting with muskrat developments. 
Muskrat Developments se : : zn 
| The first obstacle to be overcome when 2 suitable area 1s discovered is - 
the complicated and at ‘times almost insurmountable conflict of. interest as 
between the provinces on the one hand and the dominion on the other. 
) To understand this problem one has to Keep in mind the whole question 
of ownership of lands- and jurisdiction over natural resources as between 
the dominion and the provinces under the British North America Act and. the - 
natural resources agreements. Excluding only Indian Reserves, the province is 
the proprietor of all Crown lands within the province and the dominion has no 
jurisdiction. Any arrangement, therefore, under which the dominion enters 
upon provincial lands must be based on an agreement with the province as 
owner of the lands and custodian of the natural resources. This places definite 
limitations on what the dominion may or may not do and we can go only so 
far as we can persuade the provinee to allow us. 
__ In this connection, considering the weak bargaining position of the dominion 
and the strength of the provincial claim to the exclusive administration of the 
‘esources which they own, we have had some success and the attitude of the 
wovinces has been much more friendly and much more co-operative than the 
idministration had any right to expect in view of its own lack of action when 
he administration had full ownership and full administrative authority over 
he resources which were the subject of our negotiations. 
Frequently we were met with the Statement that the Indians, being 
i federal responsibility, should be looked after out of dominion assets and with 
ederal moneys and that we were in an untenable position in attempting to 
itilize provincially awned resources for that purpose. We were further met with 
he challenge to show the various provincial administrations what there was to 
heir advantage in our attempts to assist the administrative effort of the provinces 
1 relation to fur. We found it extremely diffcult to persuade them that there 
‘as anything we could do to assist them or, much less, show them how their 
dministration of the resources could be improved. 
On the other hand, the dominion, as tutor for the Indian, is charged with the 
esponsibility of safeguarding their underlying interest in the fur resources as set 
ut in their various treaties and the natura! resources agreements. Although 
gislated almost out of existence in the legal sense, these treaties present a strong 
loral claim by the Indians and must be considered. ee 
-_ Since these projects involve expenditures from public funds of the dominion 
ls necessary to provide some voice in the way the money will be expended, while 
t the same time avoiding conflict with the provinces’ control of their lands and 
atural resources. robes 
These points are all covered by entering into an agreement with the province 
hich, in general, provides for:-— | 
1. The creation of a Fur Advisory Board consisting of three members— 
two from the province, one of whom is the convener, and one from the 
dominion. 
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2. The amount of financial contribution irom each party. 
3. The degree of participation by Indians and other classes of trappers. 
e 


There are, of course, other features to this agreement but these are the main 


r 

points. By the terms of these acreements the field administration is under the 
provincial department concerned and all regulations are passed under the 
Provincial Game Aci, thus assuring the province of full control of their own 
resources. The Indian interest is safeguarded and our financial contribution 


controlled by our seat on the Fur Advisory Board. It is very gratiiying to say 


that results of this plan have been very satisfactory and that never yet has our 


representative on a Fur Advisory Board brought down a minority report. 
One of the questions most oiten asked by persons with only 2 superficial 


knowledge of muskrat development ss that if the Summerberry project and those 


associated with it are capable of producing almost one million dollars in one year, 


why cannot the hundreds of thousands of square miles of our unused northland. 


be made to do the same thing in proportion to its area. The answer is that 
muskrat developments are limited to marshlands which must be completely 
enclosed by higher land and which contain the types of vegetation suitable for 


muskrat feed. In addition there must be an adequate water.supply which can 


be diverted on to the marsh or, if already there, be regulated at a suitable level. 
While there are many lakes and streams containing along their courses the 
requisite feed, they are minor factors in the muskrat picture and it is to the delta 
areas that we must look to find the ideal conditions necessary for a development 
such as the Summerberry. . 7 . 
You have already heard the story of the drying marshes and how Tom Lamb 
evolved the theory that restoration of water levels meant the rehabilitation of the 
muskrat so it might be of interest at this time to describe the topographical 
changes that led to this condition. Visualize, if you will, the mighty Saskat- 
chewan River, bearing the flood waters from the Rockies.augmenied by the 
spring runoff from the prairies until its low banks could no longer contain it. 
Each year it spilled over on to the vast delta area with its myriad snyes, sloughs, 
and smal! ponds forming a temporary catch basin which held the excess waters 
during the flood period. ~ 
Gradually over a long period of years seedlings took root along the banks 
and a fringe, first of grass, then small alder and willow and finally large trees 
took root and, as the vegetation became heavier, attracted more and more 
sediment until a natural dyke was built up. This process took place very gradually 
at first but was accelerated during the past century by the breaking of farm lands 
in the prairie region and the subsequent increase through erosion of the volume of 
sediment carried by the river and deposited on its delta. The consequence of this 
building process was that the banks were built up enough to contain most of the 
food and water reached the marsh only in small amounts through openings in 
this natural barrier. This inevitably meant the disappearance of the subaqueous 
vegetation and with it the muskrat. 
The first stage in the development of such an area is a detailed examination 
by a qualified surveyor who, in addition to his engineering qualifications, must 
have some practical knowledge of muskrats, their habit, and the natural conditions 
necessary to support them. This examination consists of running levels around 
the outside perimeter of the area and traversely through each small watershed 
within it so that the exact depth of water needed to make it ideal rat country 
can be determined. This engineer-naturalist must also determine where, al 
by what means, the water can be let into the marsh, and the control works neces 
sary to hold it there. 
With his report the engineer submits blueprints of the control structures with 
a detailed estimate of their cost. These engineering works consist of canals 
provided with control gates to regulate the supply of-water taken’ on to the 


X 
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marsh, the construction of block dams at the small natural outlets from the 
marsh and the building of dykes, often miles in length, along low places in the 
yanks and across the area to prevent the spread of water to unproductive 
nuskeg areas or to “terrace” water which would otherwise be too deep in spots. 
At this point it should be pointed out that too much water is as bad as 
1one. The generally accepted water index Tange is between 18 inches and 48 
nches. Less than the minimum leaves danger of the marsh freezing to the 
ottom in severe winters and more than the maximum makes it dificult. for 
he muskrats to build their houses and drowns cut much of the food grasses on 
a they depend for their subsistence, 
_ In addition to the natural flo 


, 


Ww of water, pumping can be used to increase the 
ater level behind dykes and to develop slum areas which cacnot be flooded by 
atural means. F ortunately from our Viewpoini it has not as yet. been found 
ecessary on any of our projects, but both Thos. Lamb at The Pas and the 
udson’s Bay Company at Cumberland House have had occasion to use this 
fret adjunct to natural flow. Mr. Lamb was the pioneer in this field and 
€ are again indebted to him for this ace in the hole for use in an emergency 
ich as a very low water year. Pumping, however, will remain only a supple- 
ent to natural methods and is limited in its Scope. You have before you to-day 
70 photographs which will serve to illustrate more graphically than any words 
mine the relationship between pumping and natural flow. The first. picture 
ows the canal leading from Mr. Lamb’s pumping 


g station and shows the water 
nning into the ditch through a sluiceway two feet wide. 
That is the larger of the two photographs. 


_ The Cuarmman: Shall we mark that as No. 1? : 
_ The Witness: The second photograph shows the intake on to the Two Island 
rtion of the Summetberry through the control dam. This inlet is seventy feet 
de and ran 74 feet deep with all the force of the Saskatchewan River behind 
for fifty-four days. cate 

Once the water is restored and controlled the muskrats reappear with 
rtling rapidity as the following table will show. Figures are from the 
nmerberry area during the development period. 


The CuarrmMan: May I interject a question here? Where is the Summer- 
Marca? hy | | 
The Wirness: Near The Pas River in Manitoba. 
| Year Houses Muskrats 

1935 65 520 
1936 700 5,600 
1937 4,000 32,000 
1938 12,500 100,000 
1939 32,369 


258,952 


The first crop was taken in 1940 and the figures from then until the present 


2 will be shown later in this submission. 


Had unrestricted trapping been permitted on a first. come first served basis 
muskrats would have disappeared with equal speed so it was recognized 
he outset that some plan should be worked out which would permit full 
zation of the fur resource while at the same time guarding against depletion. 
0 do this it was necessary to obtain an accurate count of muskrats on the 
sh, which, considering its size, is a job of considerable magnitude, 
The marsh, I may say, is about 300,000 acres in area. 
For this purpose the area is divided into zones, each of which is bounded 
iatural topographical features. A guardian is assioned to each zone to 
set it from unauthorized trappers and during the period immediately after 
e-up to count the rat houses on each zone. 
When the count is completed each guardian. submits 
er Of houses on each lake, slough or snye on his 
ts are sent to the head office at The Pas 


a list giving the 
particular zone, These 
where they are compiled and 
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; : ; | 
tabulated and on the information contained in these tables the crop is planned. 
The amount of labour involved both in the field and the office can be visualized 
when I tell you that the census of the Summerberry area runs to 175 pages 
annually. Part ee i appa S58: — 

This work is generally completed early in January of each year and after 
they are given close study by the administrative officers of both departments, the 
stage is set for the annual conservation meetings where the number of rats te 
“be trapped is worked out down to the zone from which the rat is to be taken 
and the name of the trapper permitted to trap in that particular zone. 

These meetings mark the first time In game administration that the trappers 
themselves were consulted in the formulation of plans which would affect then 
means of livelihood and it is a pleasure to report that they have supported the 
plan in @ measure deemed impossible by all but a few idealists only a few 
years ago. The meetings are attended by the Indian councils of the band: 
concerned as well as representatives of the Metis and white groups. Changei 
in regulations are discussed with these groups and the head trappers to be 
in charge of actual trapping operations are selected. Each head trapper has & 
group of about ten trappers, under his direction and is responsible for seeing tha 
proper trapping methods are used and that the pelts are skinned and stretchec 
“in the approved manner. ~ — * He cir : a 
: Another new departure is the marketing of the furs under governmen 
auspices and the distribution of proceeds to ihe trappers on a monthly basis 
Since the whole success of the venture depends on the allotted quota bein 
adhered to they must pass through one outlet where they can be counter 
and graded. The pelts are then baled and shipped to the fur auction house 
where they are sold to the highest bidder. The uniformly high quality of thes 
pelts is getting quite well known and the offering of these pelts is attractin 
ever increasing numbers of buyers. . ag 

_ The returns of the sale are paid over to the provincial government, whe 
after deducting 20 per cent which is set aside to provide for protectior 
supervision, administration and improvement of the area, return the balane 
to the trappers on a monthly basis. In the case oi Indian trappers this is don 
by remitting the net proceeds to the Indian Affairs Branch who make th 
distribution through the Agency offices, also on a roonthl}y basis, q 

It is a matter of regret that this submission was prepare in spare tim 
while I was engaged in live trapping beaver in Algonquin Park and therefore di 
- not have available all the figures I should have liked to place before you. Thes 
can be prepared for a later date if you so desire and in the meantime I migh 
tell you that in the productive years from 1910 to 1946 inclusive th 
Summerberry area alone has produced pelts to 2 value of over $3,000,000, ot 

of which over $2,500,000 was returned to the trappers with the Indians gettin 
their full share, as arranged with the province. | 
The cost of this development to the federal treasury has been as follows:- 


2a 
BS 


Prick 101005 6 uc eas pee eo Oe alee Canela eae & 99.000 00 frelief) 

pce Lc? ee NE? ER eehine MEPEr Ss on mR Prato kd 32.450 18 (Fur Vote) 

TORO. TOAD! nos pod oa a ore iene eee 48.091°36, 9 a 

gS jn oy: ee be OR nat err tok Die puree ec nc ke eer ere C 17,067 33 - = 
PERL 50 hl ea oe PN ce a is Hat ints A ems eto eatin ets $187,598 87 


You will note from the foregoing that the federal government’s financl: 
contribution ceased in 1941 when the area came into production. From the 
on the province assumed all costs of administration and development out ‘ 
the special impost previously referred to. That is a 20 per cent cut. Howeve 
although our financial contributions are at an end the participation of the India 
continues and I should like to point out that in the 1946 crop alone the Indi? 
participation will equal: almost the total amount of federal funds expended ¢ 
the project. | 
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These few statistics are offered to show that the results achieved by 
ouskrat development projects are not measured by intangibles alone, nor are 
auskrat development projects an endless sinkhole into which funds are poured 
rear after year with no return. The returns from these projects can be 
aeasured not only in terms of health and welfare as living conditions among 
he Indians improve but can be measured in actual dollar returns to the trappers 
a whose object these works are undertaken. 


teaver Preserves 


Beaver preserves do not have the topographical limitations that affect the 
iuskrat projects and the techniques employed are capable of very widespread 
pplication all across Canada and, since our organization is based on Indian 
adition and custom, it meets with approval among the limited number of 
idians to whom we have been able to bring its benefits. 4s 

The main reason for their appreciation is that once the white man’s practices 
‘ written leases and agreements are disposed of we revert to Indian custom, 
attern our organization after their sound. well-established practice and divide 
if preserves according to the aboriginal plan of land tenure that from time 
amemorial has served the Indian population. , So 

Under this system every square mile of the forested portion of Canada was 
vned and occupied by tribes, bands and, finally families of Indians, even as we 
utes divide into provinces, counties, townships and lots.’ True there were no 
nees, surveyed lines, monuments or other artificial landmarks separating the 


- 


Tious land divisions but they were, nevertheless. rigidly bounded by such’ 
tural landmarks as watersheds, rivers and chains of lakes with their connectin 
rtages. | 

The ownership of such family tracts was, and in isolated districts still is, 
-ognized by other Indians and within band areas a certain amount of tolerance 
is granted to members of the same band. They were permitted to fish, pick 
rries, or kill moose and caribou for subsistence, but this privilege did not extend 
members of other bands unless. they were travelling to or from one of the 
rodic pow wows, thus having a claim on the hospitality of the band they were 
iting. Fur bearing animals, especially after the arrival of the white traders, 
re regarded as the exclusive property of the preprietor and woe betide the man 
0 trespassed in this respect. Inter-tribal wars and family feuds were the 
ult of such trespass in ancient times and even to-day. fist fights, quarrels and 
occasional murder result from disputes over trapline rights. This whole 
tem of family ownership and exclusive rights is part of the recognized moral 
t economic code of the Indians where they have not had contact With the 
noralizing effects of the whiteman’s civilization. 

Quarrels, feuds and even minor wars were the inevitable result of deliberate 
‘ching but provision was made for the weliare of band members who, due to: 
lic fluctuations of fur bearers or such catastrophies as extensive forest fires. 
e unable to make a living on their own lands. In such instances the vietim: 
l only to apply to the tribal assembly to acquire the use of a hunting ground 
il his own area recovered its full productivity. This practice continues to the 
sent time and has proved of inestimable benefit to our fur conservation scheme. 

In addition to his land holding system the Indian had, and still maintains 
Te conditions permit, a beaver conservation scheme that produced results. 
Te were two phases to the system, the first of which was one of rotation 
reby the hunting land was divided into quarters and only dne section trapped 
Season. Thus one quarter was intensively trapped for one year and allowed 
emain fallow for three seasons. This method is only parctical where large 
ts are available for each family, something that is out of the question in most 
lities, so in setting up our organization we adopted the alternative Indian plan. 
69311—2 
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Under this method the Indian deliberately left breeders in each colony. If 
for instance, six beaver were in a lodge, two or three were trapped and the balance 
left to repopulate the same colonies. Some bands practised selective cropping by. 
releasing immature beaver taken in trenching operations and by setting their 
traps in such a way as to increase their chances of taking only mature beaver. 
You will probably start to wonder why, if this ideal condition existed among 
the Indians, our whole northern country 1s not thickly populated with beaver. 

The answer is that but for the intrusion of the white man it would be. White 
intrusion has in three ways caused the complete or partial breakdown of th 
family holding system and natural conservation methods. —— 

First came the fur trader who was unrelenting in his quest for furs and, 
through his debt system, forced the native to bring in more and more pelts 
without regard for the remaining supply. This practice continues to this day and) 
there is no more vicious enemy of our efforts to improve the lot of the Indian than) 
the fur trader. Looking only to his immediate gain and unscrupulous in his) 
exploitation of the native, he has no regard for anything or anyone who dares 
interfere with his trade. I wish to qualify this statement by saying that it does: 
not apply in full to the storekeepers who take furs in exchange for supphes and 
who are a rather decent element, although inclined to take advantage of the 
native ignorance of markets by purchasing below the real value of their pelts. 
I am referring specifically to the travelling fur buyer who, with no more stake Mm 
the country than a licence and a railroad ticket, has little or nothing to lose if he: 
is caught, as he can always move on to another location. : 

: Our largest trading company has recognized the damage done in the past 
and are actively engaged in fur conservation work. The face that their motive 
is not altogether altruistic detracts in no way from the value of their work, — 

The second factor in the disruption of Indian practice is the opening up 
of the country by farming, mining, lumbering and all the various developments 
of our modern civilization. The extent of this disturbance can be visualized 
if we stop to think that the room we are sitting in to-day, as well as the homes 
of each and every one of us, is located on what once was an Indian’s hunting 
lands. This disruption of Indian hunting practice is unavoidable and none of 
us would seek to halt any of these activities to restore to the Indian his trapping 
lands. The Indians themselves concede that such progress is necessary and this 
is the right they conferred upon the white man when they signed the treaties 
with the Crown. Although unavoidable, this disruption leads to overcrowding 
in the remaining trapping grounds and the result is the break-down of the family 
land holding system along the fringes of ervilization. 

The third and major factor is the roving white trapper. Ti 


that there are enormous areas that have never been visited by whites butdl 
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there are I have never seen them. There are definite proofs of their presente 
in the form of cabins, blazed trails, etc., on the Peribonea Preserve 250 mules 


from the nearest settlement in northern Quebec, and we find remnants of the last 
influx all through the northern part of the prairie provinces. In the preambié te 
their Order in Council setting aside the northern part of that province i0I 
~ Indians only, the government of the province of Quebec recices the followings 
That, since a Iew months, we have been informed, that, in many 
instances white trappers go by aeroplane to the Mista sinni regions 
Abitibi, and even New Quebec to hunt fur bearing animals. . 
If, as proven, white trappers have penetrated 200 to 300 miles trom settlement 
to these, the most isolated parts of the country, sshere are the places that hav 
not witnessed their depredations? 
The term “depredations” is used deliberately because no other word woul 
adequately describe the results of their operations. They are, for the most part 
not interested in conservation, for when they clean out one section they cal 
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$8 move on to another. I have met one trapper who has hunted near 
ssinni, Nitchiquon, Manicougan, Nemaseau, Chibougamou and Neosk- 
u, and still causes trouble amongst Indians by lifting their traps set as far 
teen miles distant from where he is employed as guardian for a power 
any. Not all of these white trappers are predators and for those willing 

ain in one place and practise conservation there is room under a plan 
will be explained later. poe : 
‘he effects of a white trapper’s clean-up extends far beyond the amount 
* he catches himself. An Indian who has practised conservation only . 
ve the fruits of his labour taken by some white man is certainly not going 
itinue the practice any more than a farmer is going to leave live stock in 
1 constantly raided by black market operators. Even here the anomaly 
not fit because the farmer has recourse in law to protect his rights, but 
recently the Indian had none. : enue : 3 
he provincial government in Quebec has shown the way in the recognition 
ian practices by setting aside the Grand Lake Victoria area as well 
the province north of 49° north latitude and west of the height of Jand. 
dian trapping only. The Grand Lake Victoria Indian Hunting Reserve, 
a of 6,300 square miles, has been reserved for Indians since 1928 and 
@ perfect illustration of Indian conservation methods. It is located near. 
ation, less than 200 air miles from this very building, a provincial highway 
arough it, tourist resorts are located on this road, lumbering operations are. 
1 on all through it but in spite of this it has produced over one thousand 
each year right up to the present. This, then, is the result of natural 
conservation with little supervision and only partial protection from 
achers who make sneak and run raids along its borders. 
hen the chief obstacle, the white trapper, is removed the Indians make 
€ progress on their own, so in setting up our organization we do not 
we anything. We merely recognize the “efficiency of their system and 
ourselves to it. 

organizing a beaver preserve we first determine the boundaries of the 
as and, within each band area, the family.areas. Even if we did not 
yond this point the beaver and other fur bearers would undoubtedly 
xe, but in restoring the beaver we have accomplished only part of the 
ve of our plan. It is necessary to. institute a long range plan of manage- 
over the preserve as a whole. To accomplish this, definite information 
he number of lodges and their location is necessary, so each family area 
ed in charge of the head of that particular family and he is appointed as 
an for that. section. e 
tch tallyman is charged with counting the beaver houses.on his lands and 
end of each year turns in to the supervisor his count, accompanied by a 
map showing their location. A tabulation of these counts, besides giving 
‘s of the preserve as a whole, enables our officers to see where progress is 
factory and to lay the blame for failure directly on the doorstep of the 
‘sponsible for lack of progress. 
le to the fact that quite often there is more than one trapper on an area, 
yas some confusion in counting due to overlapping or leaving a lodge on 
position that someone else has reported it, so, to offset this, we have 
1 a system of numbering and marking each lodge with metal markers. 
markers are nailed to a tree at the lodge or if no iree is close enough— 
lodges are often found in alder swamps where there are no large trees 
of suitable size is planted at the lodge and the marker affixed to it. 
nen a tallyman turns in his count, he is given a metal token for each lodge 
nd marked. This token is stamped with a number corresponding to the 
at the lodge and serves as visual evidence of the family wealth. When 
123 
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st is considered that the value of beaver in an average lodge is about $300, anc 
we have quite a few families with over 100 lodges, wealth is the proper term. 
These tallymen are given a grubstake of $50 annually to assist in counting 
beaver houses and, in addition are provided with a windbreaker and cap badge 
as symbols of their position. These items are highly prized for the distinctior 
they give the wearer and although a white man’s institution they have a founda. 
tion im Indian history. The members of Indian bands denoted their attainmeni 
of manhood by the wearing of a feather in their scalplock with additiona 
feathers being added to indicate prowess in the hunt, valour in battle and othe 
achievements. as 
To illustrate the importance some of the natives attach to this uniform the 
following rather amusing imeident which occurred at Rupert House three year 
ago might prove of interest. Your witness had just finished tabulating th 
beaver counts and had paid off the tallymen when a very old man came ane 
asked why he did not get any “beaver money”, ie., tallyman’s wages. One look 
at the applicant convinced me that he was long past the age when he could tray 
or undertake the arduous task of counting beaver lodges. Investigation reveale 
that he had not trapped for a number of years and was in receipt of an ol 
age ration which amounted to more than. double the beaver money so it wai 
-- dificult to see what his motive might be,#’ The late Jim Watt of whom you havi 
heard from Mr. Hoey whispered “it’s th’e badge and coat he is after”. I explainer 
to the-old man that to take the beaver money he would have to give up hi 
ration and would have to count beaver houses. The old man replied at som 
length giving details of previous hunts, the loads carried over portages and thi 
enormous distances he had snowshdéed in a single day. He finished up by th 
assertion that he was still a pretty good man and was therefore entitled to : 
hunter’s rating. The problem was solved by appointing him honorary tallymal 
without salary, leaving him his ration and giving him the symbols of authoritj 
co dear to his heart. Exit one very happy old man who interrupted the pro 
ceedings at the feast that night. to extoll the virtues of the Ahmik Okima (Beave 
Boss) to the assembled tribe. If an old man with no other means of support1 
willine to give up more than half his income for a badge and windbreaker W 
may rest assured that the results in Indian interest, far outweigh the cost 0 
these items. | 
Organized under this plan are over 40 million acres in the provinces 0 
Quebee and Ontario under our administration end a similar area in the sam 
two provinces is being developed by the Hudson’s Bay Company by arrangemen 
with the provincial governments. We do not have accurate figures for th 
company developments but the following table showing increases in our project 
will give you an idea of the results that have attended the plan. The increase 
by projects from inception to 1945 are as follows. The figures for last winte 
are not as yet compiled. 3 


Beaver 
Preserve Area start 1945 
Quebec— 
WNottaway .oeck He« bene eee 7,040,000: acres 255 (1938) 7,036 
_ Abitibi ....6-. eee eee eee oe nt BS 000: ~ * 2012 (1942) 5,380 
Coes: EIR KS os ai6ig 3 si6 sistelenetarete 4,032,000 “ 1,076 (1942) 4,398 
Wd Factory: <i0% sous eines ar 8.960.000 520 (1942) 3,435 
Peri bOUOa hs ccs Oe -<aicleln es 8,064,000 “ 195 (1941) 1,240 
Ontario— 
Vcgabadii Go. cece peo: 3,840,000 “ 569 (1942) 3,360 
Albay opie eae 6,960,000 “ 100 (1943) 970 = 


The progress of an individual project may be more graphically illustrate 
by converting the beaver increases Into dollar value for each year from incepulo 
to production. Take, for example, the Nottaway Preserve which was organize 
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1938 and came into production in 1945. Converting beaver into dollars at 
st year’s average realization on the market we have the following result: — 


Fe ah tn eh een cae wares $ 17,850 00 
MOG eee eee eon a a CaS PERE ECL ORE ign os OAD oa i), 34,300 00 
pe BS ap sg NES aS 51,100 00 
rer ee oa. ys IS ee 78,750 00 
ee eee see else eel ee 110,250 00 
Be we igeuernrts. .. fo) San ae StS ee 172,900 O00 
oa Gl ese Geek Wis ne he «Sms Pearse ee Co ALS mae es 272,650 00 
1945 


Ber petenie’e Meet eerie see SD va einen nee wine vole MEETS 447 B00. OO 
By Mr. Blackmore: 


~Q. How many Indians have you on the Noitaway Preserve? —A. Approx- 
ately 100. . 
Q. That is a nice income—A. Yes, it is a nice profit now but they have 


ze though a long period of hardships and are now beginning to reap the 
nefits. | | 


The Wirvess: Thus the value of provincial assets leased to the department 
trust for the Indians is now twenty-six times what it was in 1938. The cost 


this area was only $3,000 per year or a total of $21,000. It is now on a-self- 
taining basis but even if we financed it indefinitely from appropriation we 
uld be money ahead because the relief bill-of $3,300 annually at Rupert 
use has been wiped out. 

Spectacular as these results seem they can be improved by transplanting 
ae to a depleted area. Under straight conservation it takes seven to ten 
ts to bring an area into production yet by transplanting beaver the same 
ults can be achieved in five years or less depending on the number transplanted. 
instance if you will turn to the figures for the Kesagami Preserve in 
ario you will see that it has reached productive stage in only five years. 


S acceleration was due to transplanting only thirty beaver annually for 


years. | | 3 

‘Some difficulty was experienced in early live trapping Operations as it was 
*ssary to ship long distances from provincial parks such as Algonquin in 
ario but now that we have adequate supplies of beaver on our own preserves 
can greatly accellerate this work. Last season we moved one hundred 
yer and this season we intend to double that figure. The only limitation 
his feature is the funds available and funds devoted to this purpose are 
ly repaid in beaver increases. As a matter of fact if we convert the results 
ransplanting into banking terms we reach the almost incredible return of 
er cent compounded annually. 
‘These are the methods by which a depleted area is brought to production 
and at this point we must start our contro] of trapping practice. After all, 
restoration of beaver is not new and can be accomplished easily by simply 
Teing a close season without any necessity of an annual census or any 
le organization methods we have adopted. If the only object were to 
vilitate the beaver we could stop now but the second and most important 
tive is to ensure that the fur resources will never again be depleted. 

To enable the trappers to take a crop while at the same time providing 
urther increases trapping has been put on a basis of one beaver for each 

vied lodge. Since beaver litters are generaliv four each, this is well below 
nual increment. Other factors such as sections below the standard of 20 

2s per family set by our service had to be considered. 

Take for instance the Abitibi Preserve with a total of 1,076 houses which 

4 permissible quota of 1,076 beaver. In view of the high prices anticipated 

decided to allow a quota which would provide for the Indians’ needs 

r than take the maximum permissible amount. The band list was gone 

and quotas allowed on the basis of 20 for each man with a family, 15 for 
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married men without families, 10 for single men and 5 for widows and old pen: 
sioners. The total of this reached 740 beaver which still lert a considerabk 
extra margin for increase. : 2’ 

Arrangements were made to have all skins inspected and graded befor 
marketing and this crop control is very important because valuable informatior 
concerning trapping can be deduced from the pelts themselves. For instanet 
an analysis of the grading sheets for the Abitibi crop shows that 75-6 per cem 
of the beaver caught were mature beaver—that is large, extra large and blankets 
and of the remaining 24-4 per cent, 18-9 per cent were medium. This-leit only 
5-1 per cent small or kitts. This proves two things very conclusively, first 
that there are plenty of mature beaver, and second, that our Indians are prae 
tising selective trapping. If the percentage of large sizes dropped below 50 & 
restricted quota or close season would be necessary to-maintain our seed stock. 

The same skins graded by quality showed 93-5 per cent firsts and No. 2% 
only 6-5 per cent seconds, thirds, shots and damaged. The high quality prove 
that the beaver were killed in proper season and that care was taken in preparini 
pelts for the market. sae 

Marketing of beaver from the Abitibi was on a voluntary basis and abou 
half the pelts were sold at Quebec by arrangement with the Quebec Depart: 
ment of Fish and Game. Prices realized for these pelts averaged over $6 
and it is interesting to note that this figure is fifteen dollars more per pelt thai 
was realized by the trappers who did not turn in their pelts for sale. It is anti 
cipated, therefore, that the coming season will see an increase in the percentag) 
of pelts surrendered to the Department. 

As in the case of proceeds of muskrat sales it was decided to distribute th 
proceeds to the trappers gradually rather than turn over the money in a lum 
sum, but since these men go to their traplines in September and do not retum 
until June it is obvious that the monthly payment system would not work. We 
therefore, decided to pay one-third of the value of their pelts when they came out 
one-third in equal instalments during June, July and August, with the balane 
to be distributed when they are leaving for the bush this fall. ¥ 

Like the muskrat development, results of beaver rehabilitation can D 
measured in dollar returns as is shown by the value of the initial crop from thi 
Abitibi and Nottaway Preserves which are our first producing areas. These tw 
preserves produced a total of 1,810 beaver pelts which on the basis of those soli 
and for which we have received the returns are valued at $106.600. Compari 
this with the amount of $69,980, which is the total expenditure to March él 
1946, on fur conservation in Quebec, and you will see that the actual cash retun 
to Indian trappers om one year’s partial production from two preserves is ove 
50 per cent more than the total amount spent on all development work in tha 
province. 


Registered Traplines 
he organization methods used on our beaver preserves have been set out a 
some lengths because this plan can be adapted to all of northern Canada and cu 
be modified to meet the changed conditions where trappers of mixed racial statu 
are trapping together. This type of organization is commonly called “registerel 
traplines”. ; 
Unlike the muskrat projects which are limited to certain topographica 
conditions and beaver preserves which are developed only where the trappm 
population is exclusively Indian and where the province is willing to tum th 
administration of their resources, in part at least, over to the Dominion, ther 
are no limitations to the application of registered traplines. 7 ae 
This system has been evolved because experience has shown that trappi— 
under the ordinary permit system has led to recurring periods of deplete’ 


necessitating complete close seasons every few years. No incentive is given t 
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e trapper, I should say, under the ordinarv permit ‘system, to conserve and 
‘otect his fur bearers because any he leaves for seed stock are almost inevitably 
ken by other trappers before he can get back to them. Registration of trap- 
les, Or more properly trapping areas, is simply the assigning of each tranver 
family to a definite area where they and they alone may trap thus assuring 
em that any conservation of fur bearers they may practise will be for their 


mm benefit. ; ee 
Near civilization where there is 4 large proportion of white trappers, and 
jere the territory is surveyed into townenips, this consists of the granting of 
whole or part township, depending on size to each crapper and giving him the 
ll protection of the law on the area so assigned to him. .- 
In the remoter areas where the trapping population is predominantly native, 
d by native I mean both Indians and halfbreeds, it follows very closely the 
ocedure outlined under the heading of “Beaver Preserves” in this submission. 

The system of registrations was first inaugurated in the province of British 
lumbia and was adopted in part by nearly all provinces, but the province 
Manitoba was the first to apply the principle on almost a province wide scale. 

The plan was first set up along the Hudson’s Bay Railway on an experimental 
sis in 1941 and seeing the success that had attended the first efforts the- 
mourable John S. McDiarmid, the Minister of Natural Resources of that 
wince, invited the Honourable T. A. Crerar. then Minister of Mines and 
sources, to send a representative to Manitoba fer the purpose of studying the 
tthern part of the province and ascertaining whether or not the plan could 
eapable of application in the isolated anc unsurveyed sections of the province. 

Having had some previous experience in this type of work your witness 
$ given this very interesting assignment and during the summer of 1944 
ant three months in the field in company with Mr. H. E. Wells, Manitoba’s 
spector of Registered Traplines. : ) 

In this field trip every Indian and halforeed band, as well as representatives 
the white trappers, were met and every one of them expressed satisfaction 
h te plan and the methods by which it was to be introduced. The procedure 
lowed at each point visited was that on arrival at, say, Cross Lake we 
mmoned the Indian council and halfbreed representatives together and 
fe them an outline of the proposals, exolaining the division of the country 
0 community areas and family grounds within each section. We then took 
.a set of maps and, with their help, plotted out the areas claimed by the 
nmunity as a whole as well as the location of each family grounds. Before 
ving an open assembly of the. whole community was held which, after 
lanatory addresses by the chief and councillors, was thrown open for a 
eral question period. 

On arrival at the next community a new set of maps was taken out 
l the same procedure was followed. In no case were representatives of one 
immunity given any idea of what ground was claimed by their neighbours 
1ough all were warned that extravagant calims would only result in delaying 
| disrupting the plan that was being contemplated for their benefit. 

On completion of the survey the claims of the various communities were 
tied on a master map and, as might be expected, quite a number of over- 
> and conflicting calims were found. During the winter of 1944-45 the 
neils were informed of these overlaps end arrangements were made to have 
mM assembled at three central points for the purpose of adjusting their 
erences, | 

In July, 1945, the final settlements were made and the procedure followed 
hese meetings served to remove any doubts that our natives, within the scope 
their experience, are capable of conducting their own affairs, When the 
esentatives of the bands were assembled the purpose of the meeting was 
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again explained to them- and they were told that the problem was their’s and 
their's s alone and that they must settle it before any improvement in their 
living could be effected. They were then left to themselves to adjust their 
differences with instructions to call upon us When they were agreed. In several 
cases the arguments lasted till the small hours of the morning and, after 
reaching agreement, they went home and slept on the bargain. Resuming 

negotiations in the morning, they reviewed their work and, still finding it good, 
called upon us to put it on paper for them. 2 

In the meantime, Mr. McDiarmid and Mr. Crerar had met in Winnipeg 
where they ‘entered into an agreement which extended the administrative 
authority of the Fur Advisory Committee to take in the new and larger area. — 

The Fur Advisory Committee, I might explain, is the body Sasa with 
the responsibility of that work on ‘the Summerberry Project. 

Under this agreement Indians are recognized as citizens of the province and 
subject to the same restrictions and privileges as other residents. At the same 
time it was recognized that their welfare remains the responsibility of the 
federal government so we agreed to aid in financing the development. 2s 

- The estimated cost was $50,000 annually for ten years and, speaking 
generally, the cost was divided equally between the two governments. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that in the first five years payment oi licence fees by Indians w “ould 
place an undue burden on them it was agreed that an additional $8,000 in lieu 
_of some fees would be added to our contribution during that period. 

It was anticipated that at the end of ten years the ine would be sel 
sustaining but to provide for unforeseen contingen cies or setbacks the agreement 
covers a further period of ten years during which we have agreed to finance any 
possible deficit in the direct ratio our Indian trappers bear to the total number 
of licensees. ; 

. Muskrat rehabilitation projects have been fitted into the over-all picture by 
a provision in the regulations that projects considered too large to be given to 
one community can be withheld or withdrawn from allocation and dey eloped 
for the benefit of the trappers from the surrounding districts who may be 
considered as eligible to participate. 

This plan has just been in effect for-one season and, as the progress report 
has not as yet been received from the Manitoba government, no definite data 
is available at this time. However, some indication of its probable success 18 
evidenced by the fact that in at least three communities the natives refused 10 
take beaver “trapping permits on the ground that, with high prices being realized 
on their other furs, they were able to “get by and preferred to conserve their seed 
stock of beaver. 3 

This co-operative arrangement with the province of Manitoba can be the 
blue-print for future arrangements with other provinces. Starting with a money 
grant to assist Manitoba in carrying out a program of muskrat rehabilitation 
conceived and planned by that administration it has proer ressed 1 intil within the 
last couple of years we have reached full co-operation and what might be termed 
a junior partners hip in their fur resources. As a matter of fact in using the 
term “our projects” throughout this submission it is used in the sense of partner- 
ship and it might be a more accurate statement of fact to say that they arew 
reality provi incial developments in which we are allowed, by acreement, 10 
participate. 

As previously explained in dealing with muskrat development projects the 
jurisdiction over the resources remains with the province, our interest is takel 
care of by a voice on the Fur Advisory Committee, and the trappers themselves, 
including Indians, are consulted and given the opportunity of expressing t thell 
views before the program is inaugurated or before regulations governing theit 
trapping are formulated. ms iF 
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Referring to trappers, except for a small minority of whites who try to 
secure more than their fair share of che trapping country and a few Indian 
extrensts who insist that their treaty zives them the right to kill game on sight 
at any place and time, co-operation by the trappers leaves nothing to be desired. 

Other provinces than Manitoba are interested in these works as the following 
brief recital of progress in other provinces will show: eae 

In the province of British Columbia, while we do not have a comprehensive 
over-all plan of development we have set up 2 beaver experimental block which 
has shown excellent progress and, as Major SIicKay told you, over half the 
registered traplines in that province are held by Indians. Although they have 
security of tenure on their trapping lands the natives have no knowledge of the 
new fur conservation techniques, so it is planned to have a man sent out there 
as soon as a suitable man can be located and Satisiactory arrangements made 
with the province. — : | . 

In the province of Alberta we have a'ready progressed to where 869 individual 
indian iraplines have been registered. In this province we have had a man 
ermanently employed in studying the problem on the ground and in transplanting 
seaver irom areas where they are plentiful to depleted areas. This work is being 
ione in co-operation with the Nationa] Parks administration as well as the 
rovincial authorities. He has also carried On an experimental transplanting 
of marten from the national parks, the success of which it is yet too early to 
oresee. Negotiations are also under way with the province to conclude an 
greement for the co-operative development of a muskrat area of great promise, 
fhat area is the Athabaska Delta. 

_. In the province of Saskatchewan twa muskrat areas, still under development 
ut which have reached partial production stage, produced pelts valued at over 
90,000, the entire amount of which will be returned to Indians. Also in Saskat- 
hewan is the second widespread application of the registered trapline or 
onservation area plan. Only recently the Honourable J. L. Phelps, Minister 
f Natural Resources and Industrial Development, instituted a plan of registered © 
dr conservation areas and at his invitation your witness assisted in drawing up. 
n organization plan similar to that in effect in Manitoba. An agreement also 
ery similar to the Manitoba plan has been drawn up and has reached the final 
ages of preparation and will be concluded Very so 
In the province of Ontario besides tne two beaver preserves described in this 
e hundred have been acquired 
ad only last week preliminary conversations tock place in Toronto with the 
dject of looking into the possibility of developing all of the Patricia district on 


In the province of Quebec we have, as you already know, almost 00,000,000 
Tes under development and, since all the James Bay watershed north of 49° has 
‘en set aside for Indians only, we have five times that area available for 


) 

‘velopment as soon as trained men and funds are available. In addition we are 
ae with the province in their individual recistered trapline program, 
d the Quebec Indians are recelving, as always, the fullest consideration from the 
ovincial administration. 


eaty Rights 


| In the foregoing several references Lave been made to treaty rights having 
€n legislated out of existence and it is the purpose of this section to show 
iw this was done and how by active co-operation with the Province, we have 
‘thin the past few years substituted something better for it. Since the province 
\Manitoba has been used as an illustration throughout this submission, and 
‘ce they are now in the forefront as far ss fair treatment of Indians is concerned, 


eaty No. 5 which is applicable to a large part of that province has been chosen. 
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In Treaty No. 5 we find the following reference to hunting and trapping, 
by Indians. =f 
Her Majesty further agrees with her said Indians that they, the 
- said Indians, shall have the right to pursue their avocation of hunting 
wand fishing throughout the tract surrendered as hereinbefore described, 
subject to such regulations as may from time to time be made by Her 
Government of Her Dominion of Canada, and saving and excepting such 
tracts as may from time to time be required or taken up for settlement, 
mining, lumbering or other purposes by Her said Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, or by any of the subjects thereof duly authorized 
therefor by the said Government. Bi 


It would appear from the foregoing that only the dominion government: 
could legislate concerning the Indian hunting and trapping rights and this was 
true up until the signing of the Natural Resources Agreement of 1930. At that. 
time it would have been quite simple to reserve these rights for the Indians and 
to have guaranteed them as a matter of right the privileges which they now 
enjoy only by sufferance and by consent of the provincial government. In the 
Natural Resources Agreement of 1930 a certain reservation was made on 
behalf of the Indians and set out in clause 15 thereof:— | Se 

| In order to secure to the Indians of the Province continuance of the: 
supply of game and fish for their support and subsistence Canada agrees | 
that the laws respecting game enforced in the Province from time to time 
shall apply to the Indians within the boundaries there provided, 
however, that the said Indians shall have the right, whieh the province 
assures them, of hunting, trapping and fishing for food at all seasons of the 
year on all unoceupied Crown lands and on any other lands to which the 
said Indians have a right of access. 

The CuarrMAN: What province is that? 7 7 

The Wrrness: The province of Manitoba. I am using Manitoba as am 
illustration. Similar terms are used in all three prairie provinees. ‘ 

You will note that in the treaty the Indian rights are guaranteed only in 
what we now call “unoccupied Crown lands”, and that the rights ceased when land 
is taken up by the province for the specific purposes of settlement, mining and 
lumbering or the all inclusive “other purposes”. E 

In the Natural Resources Agreement you will note that the final phrase 
is “and on any other lands to which the said Indians have a right of access”. 

In our consideration of the treaty we now have reached the stage where 
the Indian rights are narrowed down to unoccupied Crown lands to which he 
has right of access. At this point we have a section of the Manitoba Game 
Act which sets out (Sec. 71, Chap. 81) 

71. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of this Act, and in so far 
only as is necessary to’ implement the provisions of “The Manitoba 
Natural Resources Act”, it shall be lawful for any Indian to hunt and 
take game for food for his own use at all seasons of the year on all un- 
occupied Crown lands and on any other lands to which the Indian may 
have the right of access. In case any fur bearing animal is taken by a2 
Indian for food during the closed season the pelt shall be the property 0 
the Crown and shall not be sold or otherwise disposed of by the Indiaa, 

and shall be delivered by him on demand to any game guardian. et 

The same section also provides: he: 

71. (4) For the purpose of subsection (1) lands set aside or desig 
nated as game preserves, forest reserves, provincial parks, registered trap 
line districts, or fur rehabilitation blocks shall be deemed occupied Crown 
lands and not lands to which an Indian has right of access. Toe 
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In accordance with this, the provincial government, by simply designating 
area of the province, or all of it for that matter, a game preserve or regis- 
d trapline district can rule that the Indian has no right of access and has 
efore no special rights under his treaty. 

‘This is what was meant by the phrase “legislated out of existence”. 
ther or not this legislation is intta vires the provincial legislature is a 
ter of conjecture since it has never been tested in the higher courts. Similar 
isions are found in almost all provincial game Acts and, since all have gone 
ied in a court of competent jurisdiction they must be considered as legal 
binding on the Indian. Les 3 | 
Fortunately something better is being substituted for these privileges 
ugh ouf fur conservation service and it now appears that this very con- 
ersial subject may be settled to the satisfaction of all concerned without 
urse to the courts. ‘ 
So much for the legal aspect. Let us examine the Indian side of the case 
rder to properly understand his viewpoint which has been the subject of 
wuch distortion and misrepresentation. 

Please bear in mind that the Indians who signed the treaties were illiterates 
were confident that the treaty contained what they were promised verbally 
ne time it was signed. We have an excellent record of these promises, not 
1 the Indians, but in the form of reports from the commissioners who 
tiated the treaties on behalf of the Crown. 

To save time quotations from only two such reports will be submitted but 
same general terms are used in all treaties with northern Indians. 

In their report on the negotiations before the signing of Treaty 8 the 
missioners set out:—. 


. Our chief difficulty was the apprehension that the hunting and fish- 
ing privileges were to be curtailed. The provision in the treaty under 
which ammunition and twine is to be furnished went far in the direction 
of quieting the fears of the Indians, for they admitted that it would he 
unreasonable to furnish te means of hunting and fishing if laws were to 
be enacted which would make hunting and fishing so restricted as to-make 
it impossible to make a livelihood by such pursuits. But over and above 
the provision we had to solemnly assure them that only such laws as to 
hunting and fishing as were in the interest of the Indian and were found 
necessary in order to protect the fish and fur bearing animals would be 
made, and that they would be as free to hunt and fish after treaty as 
they would be if they never entered into it. | 


The commissioners who negotiated the James Bay Treaty No. 9 in Ontario 
ehalf of the province and dominion jointly have this to report: — 


Missabay, the recognized chief of the band then spoke, expressing the 
fears of the Indians that, if they signed the treaty, they would be com- 
pelled to reside on the reserve to be set aside for them, and would be de- 
prived of the fishing and hunting privileges which they now enjoy. 

On being informed that their fears in regard to both these matters 
were groundless as their present manner of making their livelihood would 
in no way be interfered with, the Indians talked the matter over 
among themselves, and then asked to be given to the following day to 
prepare their reply. This request was at once acceded to and the meeting 
adjourned. The next morning they signified their readiness to give their 
reply to the commissioners, and the meeting being again convened the 
chief spoke, stating that full consideration had been given the request to 
them to enter into treaty with His Majesty, and they were prepared to 
Sign, as they believed nothing but good was intended. 


~ 
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The intent of the treaty was plain in the minds of the commissioners for, 

in their concluding remarks, they write:— : 
5 Throughout all the negotiations we carefully guarded against mak- 
ing any promises over and above those written in the treaty which might 
afterwards cause embarrassment to the Governments concerned. No out- 


‘ee 


side promises were made, and the Indians cannot, and we confidently 
believe do not, expect any other concessions than those set forth in the — 


documents to which they gave their adherence. 
~. These, then, are the promises made to the Indians, in return for which they 
surrendered all their other rights, and while these promises may not be capable 
of substantiation under law they present the strongest possible moral claim on 
the country as a whole and the administration which ignores this claim ls 


violating the principles of fair treatment of minorities upon which our Canadian ~ 


federation is founded. . 
What happens to an Indian under this interpretation oi his treaty? 
‘Let us take as an example an Indian who has just signed a treaty with the 


Crown and returned to his trapping grounds secure in the knowledge that his ee 
right to hunt and trap are guaranteed by the King. He carries on for a few @ 


Si 


years on the grounds on which his forefathers trapped, making room from time 


to time for a few white men who come into the country. He does not mind that 


so much for the country is big and there are plenty of furs for all. Gradually he ~ 


becomes aware that his friend the white man is cleaning out the country and 
complains to the game warden. Getting no satisfaction there he decides that he 
might as well get his share. This leads to depletion and diminishing returns so 
the provincial administration sets up a game preserve OF the federal government 
creates a national park, and he is forced to move on to hi 
neighbours. : ed 

Then comes the crowning indignity.- A white man arrives armed with a 
licence conferring upon him—the white man—exclusive trapping rights on the 
area. Adding further to this injustice the white holder of suen licence is quite 
often gainfully employed as a séction foreman for a railroad company or in 
some such capacity, or is a member of a fishing club who tae proceeds of 
fur taken from the club lease to employ a game guardian whose chief occupation, 
other than poaching the fur he is hired to protect, is to chas 5 
owner of the trapping ground. : , 

Small wonder the Indian is outside conservation areas the sworn enemy of 
the game enforcement officer and we are fortunate that he has been unorganized 


t 


& 
(h 
ia’) 
i» 


s already over-crowded — 


and is by nature law abiding else life for those of us. who have had to live in the ~ 


north would have been unhealthy indeed. 

T think you will agree that at this stage the Indian is in a very unfortunate 
and ambiguous position insofar as his treaty rights are concerned and it 1s at 
this stage that our co-operative efforts with the province bring him new hope 
and a wider, fuller enjoyment of hunting rights than was ever promised in any 
reaty. You may have noticed that in no treaty was there every any promise 
either actual or implied that the Indian would be given exclusive irapping rights 
and it is in this respect that the fur conservation program substitutes something 
better for his non-existent rights. ; 

Under the registered trapline or conservation area plan | 
exclusive right to trap on at least part of his former hunting lands and is able 
to practise conservation by his own traditional methods, secure in the knowledge 


cr 


that the benefits of his efforts along this line will accrue to him and his family. - 


In return for this security of tenure and assistance in restocking his area with 
beaver he has agreed, voluntarily, to give up his claim to special privileges and 
to forget all past ill treatment. He asks only equality with his white brother 


and even agrees to pay licence fees on the same basis as the white man. In this 


12 is given the 
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connection it is suggested that the Domizion might give consideration to perma- 
nently providing the money to pay these fees as it hardly seems reasonable to 
pay an Indian four dollars treaty money only to-eompel him to pay five dollars 
for the very rights he was promised by a representative of the Crown when he 
signed the treaty. ; eS 


Conclusion 


The interest in fur conservation as a means of bringing a fuller life and 
means of maintenance to the Indians dates back only a few years. Prior to 
1930 iur appears to have been considered as one of the natural assets that has _ 
always been, and always would be, available to the Indian for the taking. 

In this brief period the Indian administration has made a start.on the task | 
of general fur conservation and has made rogress Of which we have no reason 
to be ashamed. Up to the present, expansion has been curtailed by wartime 
shoriages of men, money and material, but the period has been used to 
advantage in perfecting techniques in the field and in establishing friendly 
relations with the provinces as well as re-winning the confidence of the natives. 

We have picked the brains and have stolen the ideas of such pioneers as 
Tom Lamb and Jimmy Watt, and have proven that their basic theories could 
stand up in the hard light of experience. 

Mistakes have been made which haye perhaps been more beneficial than 
our successes since they led to a greater knowledge of our problem and to 
methods applicable to the widely diversified conditions encountered in such a 


The provinces are recognizing in increasing measure the moral claim of 
the Indian to participate in the fur crop. ‘Tne Indian generally is eager to 
substitute our plan for his non-existent legal rights; so the only remaining 
requirement is adequate capital to invest in the provincial resource which is the 
means Of subsistence of over half our native population, 

Let us, therefore, follow the now well indicated course that leads to the 
permanent restoration of our basic industry and the providing of occupational 
opportunity for the most under-privileged cross section of our social order. 

Mr. MacNicou: Before the witness retires, Mr. Chairman, may I ask just 
Wo questions? I did not hear you_read any reZerence to Tom Lamb having 


mtroduced the beaver into Northern Manitoba. : 
Mr. Conn: I think, Mr. MacNicol, it might be a more accurate statement 

pi fact to say that Tom Lamb reintroduced the beat 

section of Northern Manitoba. 

| Mr. MacNicou: Yes. You are right. 

The Cuarrman: Now, Mr. Conn, I believe you are stationed in Ottawa? 

Mr. Conn: Owing to the illness of Mr. Allan, I am. 

The Cuaran: How long will you de here? 

Mr. Rem: I have a number of questions that I would like to ask. 

Mr. Conn: I would be available as long as you gentlemen might need me. 

The Cuarrman: Why I ask that question is that we have to vacate this 


00m within the next couple of minutes. The Banking and Commerce Committee 
211i not be possible this afternoon 


© proceed with questioning. However, we certainly want Mr. Conn back for 
he many questions which I am sure have arisen in the minds of the various 


| 


Mr. MacNicou: We can do that at the next meeting, 
_ The Cuarrman: No. I am sorry. We have Mr. Charles Bland, Chairman 
f the Civil Service Commission, and we hope nex Thursday to have Brigadier 
Jartin. The Committee will remember that on June 11 Mr. MacNicol asked 
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that we invite Brigadier Martin and the subcommittee so recommended in its 
seventh report which was adopted at our last meeting. : 
*..Mr. Rem: May I ask why Mr. Bland is coming before the committee? 
The CuarrMan: He will be here as Chairman of the Civil Service Commis: 
sion to answer questions concerning the rights, duties, promotions and mode of 
appointment of members of the Indian Affairs Branch, including Indian agents. 
I think that is, broadly speaking, the scope of the presentation to be made. He 
had been requested on several occasions and has consented to come next 
Tuesday. Rati - eee : 
| Mr. MacNicov: You did not mention the Sipanok area. On another 
oceasion I would like information on that. | 
Mr. Conn: The Sipanok is one of the two small e¥eas in Manitoba, to 
which I have referred. ee a ie SS oo nn 
Mr. Rew: Mr. Conn will probably be back during this session? | 
The CuarmMan: We have prepared an agenda until the 1st August. Owing 
to the terrific pressure being put on members of the House by reason of three 
sittings a day in the Commons, and the large number of committees now in 
session, including the important ‘Industrial Relations. Committee, which i 
meeting each day, morning and afternoon, we are finding it increasingly difficult 
to maintain a quorum. For that reason we have not prepared any agenda beyond 
the first of August. It may be that we shall have to suspend the meetings of 
this committee soon after that date. 
Mr. Ret: That would mean that we would not have a chance of interrogat. 
ing the present witness? ; 
The Cuamman: It is possible that during this present session of the Hous 
we may have this privilege. We shall do the very best we can to get this witness 
but we-have to quetion Mr. Leslie, Mr. Brown, Mr. MacInnis, and others 
T do not think any of them has completed his testimony. : 
Mr. MacNicou: I should have thought it would be possible to check up of 
this in view of your proposed intention to have a meeting here in the fall. 
The CuairmMan: That, of course, has not been decided upon. 
Mr. MacNicou: It may be that we can check all this in the fall. | 
Mr. Ricuarp: It seems that we spend a lot of time reading briefs. Tha 
may be unavoidable, but could they not be given to the members of th 
committee to read during their leisure time? ~ ia 
The CuatrMan: We have discussed that on a number of occasions in thi 
committee. Probably you were not here, but we have discussed that and W 
have felt that the best way of getting facts firmly imbedded in the minds of 1 
members of this committee is to adhere to the procedure we are now following. 
Mr. Rem: May I raise this point? We have had an important witnes 
to-day. At the next meeting we will see Mr. Bland, and the testimony is goim 
to be disjointed so far as the records are concerned. | : 
The CHamMan: That is true, but so far we have had no means of ovél 
coming that difficulty. The time alloted to this very important work 1 
extremely limited, and with ‘the terrific pressure that is now being put ¢ 
merabers of the House we do not feel that we can go much beyond the Ars 
of August in the present session. It may be that we will, but the subcommitt 
has not contemplated an agenda beyond that date. Are there any furtl 
questions? If not, we stand adjourned until Tuesday next at 2.00 p.m. » 


| The committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, July 30, next ab 
o’clock p.m. | 4 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
i” Mere House or Commons, | 
Tuesday, 30th July, 1946. 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
pointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 


d all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this 
vy at 2 o'clock p.m. The Honourable Senator J. F. J ohnston, Joint Chairman, 


| e Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Ferland, Johnston, Macdonald 
ligan), MacLennan, Nicol and Taylor.—7. 


as 


rhe House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Bryce, 
Castleden, Charlton, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Harkness, MacNicol, Ray- 
(Wright), Reid, Richard (Gloucester), and Stanfield. —12. 


attendance: (Civil Service Commission): Mr. C. H. Bland, C.M.G., 

an; (Department of Mines and Resources) : Messrs. R. A. Hoey, Director, 

Affairs Branch, Eric Acland, Executive Assistant to Director; M. 

immon, L. L. Brown and A. G. Leslie, of Reserves and Trusts Service; 
ones, M. E. Armstrong and F. Kehoe; and Hugh Conn, General Super- 

Fur Developments, Indian Affairs Branch; 

0, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 


Chairman announced the unavoidable absence of Mr. D. F. Brown, 

oint Chairman. j 

as agreed to postpone until the next meeting the further consideration 

ighth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. (For text 

t report, see page 677 of Minutes of Evidence). 

ie Chairman read into the record a resolution on Indian Affairs presented, 

sed and carried at the last annual meeting of the Canadian Federation 

ulture, held in London, Ontario, J anuary 22nd and 28rd, 1946. 

. Charles H. Bland, C.M.G., Chairman, Civil Service Commission of 

a, was called and was questioned with regard to civil service matters 

ng Indian Affairs Branch. 

Jn motion of Mr. Case, it was 

Resolved: That the subcommittee on agenda and procedure consider 
the advisability of calling before the Committee, as soon as possible, 
> Mr. W. C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, 

_ inorder that he may be questioned by the Committee with regard to mat- 

__ ters concerning Indian Affairs and certain rulings of the Treasury Board 

_ pertaining thereto and concerning which evidence hag already been placed 

on our record. 


e Chairman announced that owing to court engagements, it will not be 
e for Brigadier General O. M. Martin to appear before the Committee 
ust Ist next, but that he will be prepared to come at a later date, which 
_#nnounced. Messrs. Conn and Brown, of Indian Affairs Branch, will 
led for questioning on Thursday, August Ist next. 


the Committee adjourned at 3.30 p.m., to meet again at 2.00 o’clock p.m., 
Thursday, August Ist next. 


T. I. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
30th July, 1946. 


_ The subcommittee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed to 
line and consider the Indian Act met this day at 2.00 o’clock pm. The 
rable Senator J. F. Johnston (Joint Chairman) presided. 
The CHAirMAN: Mrs. Fallis and gentlemen, will you come to order, please? 
‘Brown is unavoidably absent but has sent a note stating that he will be in 
a to-morrow. I have in my possession a communication from the Canadian 
ation of Agriculture. The letter, which was addressed to myself, reads 
sows: “A resolution on Indian affairs was presented, discussed and carried 
he meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture held at London, 
ario, January 22nd and 23rd, 1946. A copy of this resolution is enclosed 
the consideration of your committee.” There are a number of points in the 


43) ot . ° eye,e e ° ° 

_ (2) Unsuitable educational facilities, indicating need of a general over- 
hauling, with particular reference to improved vocational training, and 
____ the need of aggressive leadership courses. 


_ being requested from any provinces where such laws may be working 
a hardship on Indians living on reserves. 


; § Therefore be it resolved that we interview the Department of Indian 
_ Affairs, and any other responsible authorities with a view towards having 
_ Such conditions improved. . 


, our last meeting we did not conclude the consideration of the report 
ubcommittee but as we have Mr. Bland here now, and, as I understand a 
of the members of this committee wish to be free at 3.30 to-day to attend 
committee, I would suggest that it might be advisable to let further 
on of the eighth report from the subcommittee stand over until Thursday — 
sweek. Does that meet with your approval? 

me Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


- MacNicot: I suggest that the communication received from the 
ion of Agriculture be filed. It covers to a large extent the same matter 
S$ submitted by others, and it will all be considered. 


- Case: Mr. Chairman, who is the communication from? I am sorry, 
ut of the room. 


e CHAIRMAN: From the President and Managing Director of the 
lon of Agriculture. It will be on the record. I read the resolution. 


4r. Bryce: Who is it that cannot be here until to-morrow morning? 
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The CuarrMan: Mr. Brown. As it is the wish of the committee to allow 
matter of the further consideration of the report of the subcommittee to st 
until next Thursday, we will now proceed to hear Mr. Bland. a 
Mr. CastLepEN: Do I understand that the letter which you have recel 
has been acknowledge? sR ip | = 
The CuatrMan: Yes. I have it on the record. 
Mr. CastLepEN: Yes, but are you going to acknowledge it? 
The CuHarrMAN: It has been acknowledge. ; = 
Mr. Cuarrman: It has been acknowledged. I might say that a commur 
tion has been received from Brigadier Martin. who was supposed to be 
Thursday of this week wherein he states that it is not possible for him to be 
at that time, but he has indicated that he could come next week or later. 
Mr. MacNicou: If he cannot be here he will have to wait until he is 
to come. | | 3 
The CHarrMAN: He can come on the 6th of August, Tuesday next. Shall 
ask Brigadier Martin to be here next Tuesday? sy 
Mr. MacNicou: Yes. a 
The Cuairman: That is carried. | = 
Mr. Bland, we are pleased that you are here. I have a list of questions ° 
I would like to put to you and I think in order to save time I will hand t 
of questions to you. You can give the number of the question and the 
to it and it will go on the record in proper form. Avoiding duplication of reg 
will save time. a - 


ve 
Ss 


* 

By the Chairman: 4 
Q. Mr. Bland, you are Chairman of the Civil Service Commission?—A, ~ 
Mr. Chairman. a 
Q. Have you held other positions in the Civil Service?—A. Yes. I jo 
the staff of the Commission in 1909 and became Chief Examiner in 1921. I 
appointed Commissioner in 1933 and Chairman in 1935. Me 


By Mr. Case: ca . 

Q. Have your colleagues on the Board experience as well?—A. They 
have been in the service for a long time. — 
Q. Who is on the Civil Service Commission?—A. Mr. Arthur Thivierge; 

Mr. Stanley Nelson the latter of whom was formerly Chief Examiner. 3 
Q. You are the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Bryce: | : 9 
Q. Have you the final decisions in civil service appointments?—A. 
It is the duty of the Civil Service Commission to make all appointments Y 
come under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act. - That includes the app! 
ments of Indian inspectors, Indian agents, and clerical appointments as we 
Q. Do you have to do with the appointment of school teachers?—A. | 
not appoint farm instructors, nurses, or school teachers. -f 
Q. That would deprive these men of being eligible for the position of in 
agent?—A. That is true. One of the recommendations or submissions the 
going to make later to the committee—I think I might make it now—is & 
would be in the interests of the Indian service if the farming instructors we 
come under the Act and be eligible for promotion. oS 
Mr. MacNicou: Let us get the matter in order. Does Mr. Bland wis 
make a submission? al 
The Wirness: No. I have no brief. I understood I was to come | é] 
answer questions put by the committee. ; . on 


a 


; Be Bat es % 
ir, HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I would propose that we proceed with the 
i questions that you have. ! 
Mr. MacNicot: Who made up the list of questions? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brown, the secretary and myself. My first question, 
Bland, has to do with the chart that was submitted by the Indian Affairs 
meh. I believe Mr. Hoey put it on the record. You will find it on page 7 of 
‘minutes. A question in connection with the chart: was it drafted by the 
rganization Branch of the Civil Service Commission?—A. I do not think so, 
ir, Chairman. It does not seem to be the same as our chart. I may say that I 
; along a number of copies of the official chart of the Department as I 
It might be of assistance. The chart on page 7 does not appear to be 
our Commission, but I suppose it was made up departmentally . It probably 
ot be very different. | | 
~The Cuatrman: I will just hand you this list of questions, Mr. Bland, 
you may take them in their order. 
_ Mr. Case: Will it be possible to put this chart on the record? 
me Mr. MacNicou: Turn to pages 6 and 7 of our number one report. 
_ The Wirness: I will be glad to supply enough copies so that each member 
‘the committee may have one. ! 
Mr. ‘Case: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we accept the offer of Mr. 
to supply each member of the committee with a copy because the chart 
too large to go on the record. I feel we should each have a copy. 
Mr. MacNicou: The proper place to put any chart conveying this informa- 
1 is in our Report No. 17, if the Printing Bureau can easily do so. 
1S = p fo) ei 
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- By the Witness: 


uestion 2, “Does this chart represent what your organization branch 
rs the ideal set-up for the Indian Affairs Branch?’—A. I believe this 
hich you now have in your evidence at page 7 is the old official chart 
the Indian Affairs Department, and it would not represent what the Civil 
Commission considers to. be an, adequate organization for present needs. 
ly it is probably fairly satisfactory but we are of the opinion—and we 
discussed this matter with Mr. Hoey—that administratively both in head- 
ers and in the field a number of additional positions are necessary if the 
is to be satisfactorily done. Members of the committee will note in the 
that I have had passed around that there are several additional positions 
d. In addition to this we are of the opinion and have recommended to 
artment that a position of Assistant Director to assist Mr. Hoey should 
up, and that a further position of General Executive Assistant be 
ded. We feel that the magnitude and the importance of,the work is such 
here should be more administrative assistance than is presently provided. 


ve 
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quently we have suggested a number of amendments to the old chart. 


je . By Mr. Case: 

When was this matter first brought to your attention, Mr. Bland?— 
question of general improvement? 

Q. Yes—aA. It has been the subject of constant attention because under 
Act it is required that we keep in touch with such matters and offer amend- 
is to the organization when required. If’ I may give a little background 
t may help the committee to appreciate the situation more readily. In 
9 the Indian Affairs Department—it was a department then, not a branch 
was re-organized, not by the Civil Service Commission but under the juris- 
n of an Act of Parliament. It became part of the Department of Mines 


#vesources and a new organization was set up by the department itself. It 


. 
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went along like this for several years but after a few years had passed it bec 
obvious that certain changes were desirable. Our first report was in 1939 b 
only partial action was taken on it at that time because of the outbreak 
war. As members of the committee know, during the war period, re-classifi 
tions in general were not permitted owing to Treasury Board regulatio 
Therefore, from the period of 1940 to 1946 the Department was more or k 
allowed to stand still as far as changes in organization were concerné 
Recently, however, at the request of the department we have made a ore 
recommendations for increases in staff and penne in personnel. These reco} 
mendations have gone to the department for approval and I believe they W 
be approved and in the near future, in my opinion, Mr. Hoey will be provi 
with much needed help. 


Mr. Case: Mr. McKay made certain recommendations to this commill 
and it seems to me that they were in line with what you have said. S| 


The Wirness: I have read the discussions and I believe we are in | 
ment with the need for the suggestions put forth by Major McKay. 
‘ ws 4 


By Mr. Reid: 5 | 

Q. Mr. Bland, who makes the recommendations for these various officia 
What I have in mind is this: I notice “one petroleum engineer”. Would th 
be suggested by the Indian Affairs Branch?—A. In all probability, Mr, Rei 
that would be a suggestion made by the Indian Affairs director. It would 
concurred in by the Commission. ; 


Q. And the same for “Administrator of Indian Schools’ ?—A. Probabl : { 
of those would be recommended by Mr. Hoey. We work together on tha 
that is, our man works in consultation with Mr. Hoey. In most cases t 
recommendations would come from the department. In certain cases, howevt 
we may be able to suggest recommendations and as a result of these confe 
ences a good result is obtained. 2 

Q. I would suggest, Mr. Bland, that it might be helpful with regard- 
the advertisements for these various positions if we could see just how | 
positions in this chart are filled and what qualifications are required. 
instance, I would like to know what qualifications the administrator of In 
schools is required to have?—A. I would be very glad to file with { 
committee the qualifications for these posts. 


By Mr. CRY aC al: 


cases the FerniReniatiods come ‘out ihe departmental officers. They 1 ma 
In some cases, come from our officers. However, they will be as a result 
conferences between the two. a 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I have in mind another question, one with regard to school teachers 
you are asking for a school teacher for British Columbia. I am wondering 
same grade of education is required in all nine provinces or is each provi 
considered separately? Is there a different. examination set in aes Colum nb 


on the ae ae ferana cn atiite of Major Melos as to ie reqiiteneen 
job. They would then be considered by Mr. Hoey in his department and 
for approval by the Commission. We have a great deal of confidence i - 
Hoey and I can say that in most cases we would agree to his recommendations. 
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i Me. MacNicon: I do not think we will get much out of this questioning 
nless we deal with it in a systematic and regular way. We started with a chart 
ana now we are dealing with other branches. When a number of the other 
witnesses were before the committee certain, points stood out very prominently. 


t up too. Another point had to do with Indians in the service. I have sug- 
: ree subjects. Let us take one at a time and finish it before we go on to 


By Mr. Bryce: 


__ Q. Mr. Bland, under the present regulations when an Indian agent is retiring 
it is six months before you appoint another one. Do you not think that is 
ridiculous?—A. The Commission agrees entirely with what I believe is the feeling 
of this committee, that there should be no break in service of Indian agents. In 
other words, when a man leaves, another man should be trained and ready to 
take the job so that there would be no break. There are some difficulties, however, 
of which I would like to speak later. They are not insuperable difficulties, 
a). When you advertise for an Indian agent is it for local applicants or is 
the position open for Dominion-wide competition?—A. It is usually open only 
to persons living in the vicinity of the Indian agency. 

~ Q. Do you not think it should be open to Dominion-wide competition? 
—A. The wider you set your field the more likelihood there will be of getting 


| 


the best man. On the other hand, if you throw your field open to the Dominion 
‘or example, instead of a locality only, there would be two points that the 
»ommittee would wish to consider. In all likelihood you would get a man who 
did not know the requirements at all. For example, you might send a man to 
3ritish Columbia from Nova Scotia. In the second place, the returned soldiers 
reference would override completely local residents for the jobs. I do not see 
hat one way is better than the other. 

> Q. Would you please continue and explain the first question?—-A. Which one 
vas that? : 

Mr. MacNicou: May I suggest, Mr. Bryce, that you start with the subject 
if agencies becoming vacant? 

' Mr. Bryce: That is what I am asking. 


& 
_ By Mr. MacNicol: 

Se Q. What is done when an agency is about to become vacant?—A. When an 
ndian agent is retiring or leaving the service and his job is to be filled, the first 
tep obviously is that the department should ask the Civil Service Commission 
0 make an appointment. That may sound unnecessary but it. is necessary to 
le said for the reason that in some cases, as Mr. Hoey knows, there are delays 
1 the department due io the fact that the department cannot make up its mind 
mat to do. I notice that the evidence refers to an inspector of schools for 
mtish Columbia. That position became vacant in 1942 and we were only asked 
) make an appointment in 1946, four years afterwards. 


1d By Mr. Richard: 
‘e Q. Why?—A. I do not know. I am only pointing out that it is necessary 
rst for the department to ask for an appointment; then the Commission adver- 
ses locally and holds a board to examine the candidates and the appointment 
“made. One of the difficulties in making a prompt appointment of an Indian 
mt or an inspector is the fact that the person formerly occupying the post 
‘given six months’ retirement leave. While he is on this leave he is still on the 
roll and no other man can get the same money for the same job. That is the 
‘it is all through the Civil Service. 
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Q. Who is doing the work during this period?—A. The department us 
appoints someone to act in his stead. I agree with the committee that that i: 
eood business and we have recommended to the Treasury Board that in 
cases in order to speed up the procedure, the man that is retiring should be give 
a lump sum rather than be kept on the payroll for six months.( 0) 4 ae 

The CuarrMAN: I think we have the picture on Indian agents clearly nov 

By Mr. MacNicol: | ae 

Q. When a person is going to retire you give them six months’ leave ¢ 
absence. Is someone not appointed to take his place during that time?- 
A. Usually some other member of the department is appointed in an acting 
capacity. “ 

Q. One thing we are going to insist on is that they be filled promptly.— 
A. I am in agreement with that. ) — 


Buyin. Brycer - 
Q. Is it the Treasury Board that is opposed to it?—A. Yes. I would lik 
to finish my statement if I may. I think there are three difficulties in thi 
matter and I want to be quite frank about them. One of the difficultie 
with the Civil Service Commission itself. We take too long a time on 
things. However, after a great many years of working in confined qu 
we are going to move to a building where we will have our staff in one 
instead of having them in six different buildings. We feel confident that 
we are settled there we will be able to speed up our end considerably. An 
delay is caused by the department itself. In Mr. Hoey’s case, his recomm 
tions for positions have to pass through the head office of his department 
Department of Mines and Resources, and there are many occasions when 
is not prompt there. In certain instances with regard to appointments 
made we do not get the requisitions for a long time and we obviously ¢: 
act until then. The third difficulty has to do with the question of this r 
ment leave of six months. In this connection we would be very glad i 
committee felt it could recommend in the public interest in such cases a 
a lump sum be granted instead of having a period of leave during which 
the retiring man is kept on the payroll. This would mean that imm 
action could be taken to promote a man from the service or to find a man 
outside and place him permanently and securely in that position. -- 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

Q. In the meantime the Treasury Board has said no?—A. That is 
true. I might add that in many instances a good man who is not in the s 
will not accept a temporary post. A man will only leave what he is doing | 
he is offered some security. If it is purely on a temporary basis we cant 
give him any security. . a 
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By. Mr. Bryce: , | «a 


: . : saa 
Q. Is it a fact that you have many men temporarily employed who has 
been in the sérvice for years?—A. It 1s. 


By Hon. Mr. MacLennan: ¥ = 

Q. Would there be anything in this: that you could appoint or prom 

a man to a permanent position and that he might not hold it?—A. The prt 
tionary clause applies to both appointments and promotions. If Mr. & 
promotes a man, that person is on probation. He is there to prove t ae 
good enough for the position. yf i 
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. 2 By Hon. Mr. Stirling: , 
_ Q. Would that probationary officer pass through your hands?—A. Yes. 


4 By Mr. MacNicol: . 

 Q. Getting back to the question of Indian agents. How are we going to 
ave them appointed promptly ?—A. There would be little difficulty if we could 
rect three things. One of them is the six months change—the retirement 
ave. The second is that the department does not allow us enough time to 
pick one if it does not put in a requisition soon enough. You cannot pick an 
ndian agent overnight. 

@. “Mr. MacNicou: How many Indian agents have you? 

Mr. Hory: One hundred. 

__ Mr. MacNicot: I would consider that in a field of that size there should 
be nine or ten men ready to move anywhere at any time. 


_ The Wrrness: That is probably true. If Mr. Hoey could advise us at a 
fairly early date that he is going to need a change, I do not think there should 
be any difficulty. If Mr. Hoey were to tell us, for example, that an agency in 
British Columbia was to become vacant on September 15, we would imme- 
liately notify applicants in British Columbia and hold examinations there, the 
examining board having Major McKay as a member. A selection would be 
made on the spot and there is no reason why he could not step into the job on 
she 15th of September. : 


~ 


ry 


Ee By Mr. MacNicol: 
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, _ Mr. Case: It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Indian agent 
quires some specialized training and I am wondering why the department 
vould not give consideration to a training school for prospective Indian agents. 
it might be for a period of only thirty days, but it does seem to me that he 
should*be specialized in his work. Where does he get his sense of direction? 
dow can you tell whom you might call an Indian agent in the making? He 
nust have some place to go in order to get his instructions. 
_ The Wrrness: That was one reason, Mr. Chairman, why it appeared to 
ne that if an Indian agent could be chosen and placed on the job before his 
wredecessor left 1t would be a more satisfactory arrangement. It is the obvious 
lace for him to receive instruction. 


1 


4g Case: Yes. I agree with that. It is logical. 
8 Bie Mr Reid: 


Q. Would it be advisable to give a man who is retiring all his money at 
mee? In my opinion there is a great deal of merit in holding a man for six 
nonths. I know of one case in British Columbia where a man was on six months’ 
etirement. He was around to give advice but he had no control or authority. 
‘he new man had all the authority. 
aN Yes, but it might be better still if the new man came in before the old 
ne left the payroll. You would get a double benefit from this. 

_ Mr. Case: I am wondering whether the department should have a system 
hereby certain transfers would be made of Indian agents from one location to 


a. 
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another. In that way they would benefit by the training and ane ight bri 
new ideas to the places they are posted to, an it would remove the “familiary 
breeds contempt” idea. ib J 


~ 


By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. There is a question that I would ies to ask with es to this. u 
the approval of the Civil Service Commission be given to the department. befor 
they can transfer an Indian agent from one agency to another, and does the 
refer to the Indian agency clerk as well?—A. Yes.- Generally speaking, M 
Bryce, the approval of the Commission must be given but in most cases—I thin 
Mr. Hoey will agree with me—there is no objection raised. In certain instance 
where it is proposed to move a man from one province to another province, a 
investigation has to be made to find out whether or not there is not someone the: 
who can fill the }ob satisfactorily. If I may answer the further question ra: 
by Mr. Case, I was going to say that the question of transfer and promotio1 
I consider, an important feature of the Indian agency administration and ther 
has been a provision made for both transfer and promotion. Inspectors are tl 
higher officials and may be promoted from the ranks of Indian agents. Simila 
inspectors frequently or sometimes move to headquarters while agents 0 
sionally move to headquarters. I quite agree that there is a good deal of me 
the idea that there should be movement among agents and inspectors, 
was going to suggest that it might go further than that. I believe that ther 
certain amount of merit in having movement between headquarters and the 
That is, I think it would be very helpful if some of the headquarters’ officers 
seen service in the field. They get a broader point of view and a wider 
of experience. 3 - 


By Mr. Reid: 


@. Where does the efficiency of the system come if the department is 
to move an Indian agent from one district to another? How does the Comm 
know in what manner this agent had been conducting himself? You might knoy 
his qualification on being taken into the service, but what information have y 
as to how he has been actually serving?—A. Our control of that, Mr. Reidy ) 
confined to the question of movement from one province to ‘another; not ¢ 0. 
locality to another. 


‘ 
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By Mr. Bihari: 4 


Q. Do you not find it preferable to avoid that as much as posal we 
A. There are certain difficulties that you have to watch out for. 
Q. You must look at it from another angle. If the Indian agent is gol 
to get the co-operation of the general public he will get it better if he works. 
his own province than if he is a stranger in another. 
Mr. MacNicou: I feel that should be tabooed altogether—the practic 
moving a man from one province to another. a 
By Mr. Richard: yi & | 


It is my opinion that if the Indian agent remains in his own province he y 
get better treatment from the provincial authorities. 


The Witness: I would say that there is an advantage in a transfer 
some cases. For instance, in the prairie provinces the conditions are some 
similar. We have found it desirable in the past to look rather carefully on ta 
fers from the prairies to British Columbia because conditions are different 17 
where conditions are similar between the provinces we do not try to use mt 
control. We take the department’s decision on the matter. I might add ¢ 
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re are certain standards of education for the agents, although generally ° 
ing I do not consider that education is the primary consideration for an 

dian agent. ) 

» Mr. Case: The members of this committee listened to an Indian chief who 
lained that he himself had been a school teacher and that his Indian agent 


only had book three education. The chief said, “Yet I have to go to him 
r advice when I think I could advise him”. 


_ The Wirness: There is something in that but I am of the opinion that a 
an with education alone will not necessarily make a good agent. He is 
equired to have some other qualifications in addition. He has to have some 
wusiness capacity, and leadership ability and the right type of personality to 
andle an Indian agency. 

__ Mr. Rew: Winston Churchill himself said that he could not pass a Civil 
ervice examination. 


ie By Mr. Bryce: 


_ Q. Mr. Bland talked about promotional competition. I would like you to 
ell this committee how you select an Indian agent. Is it by open competition ?— 
.. This is not in the promotional field. We had an agency in British Columbia 
nat became vacant. We invited applicants from the residents of the locality, 
rat is, the surrounding district. The advertisement, indicated that preference 
ould be given to, veterans. When the applications were received our local repre- 
entative in British Columbia, together with Major McKay called in a repre- 
antative of the Canadian Legion to sit as a watching member on the committee. 
‘hey went to where the applicants lived, picked: out. those who seemed the most 
utable from their statements of experience, and examined them orally and 
fy and then reported that, in their opinion, this man was first, this 
lan was second, this man was third; and they sent their report to the Com- 
lission. I think that the present feeling of the Department of Mines and 
‘esources is that before final action is taken they wish to see the committee’s 
orts. As far as the Civil Service Commission is concerned, we are quite 
pared, in order to expedite matters, to leave it in the hands of our local 
resentative who has actually seen the man. That is the way in which the 
dian agent is selected as a result of open examination. An agent, however, 
an important position and the desire of the department is that they want 
| see what the grounds are before the man finally gets the job. 
By Mr. MacNicol: 
~ Q. You advertise and get all sorts of applications?—A. Yes. 
=O. What chance has a man, working as an assistant to an Indian agent on 
et to apply?—A. Perhaps I should have explained that first because 
4g a perfectly proper point. If the position can be filled by someone already 
the staff, that is the first step; what I have described is the second stage. 
SQ. I think that is very important—A. Yes. If it is at all possible the man 
ithe staff gets the promotion. If the department feels they have a good enough 
an to promote they tell us so and we ask for a report concerning him. There 
e three factors which are taken into consideration: first, length of service; 
cond, the kind of work the assistant has been doing for the department; third, 
e department’s opinion, Mr. Hoey’s opinion, of the man’s capacity to do 
@ job. | 
 Q. Do you not think that the department itself should set up some plan 
reby it would be prepared to submit the names of a number of men to the 
ission at any time?—A. I think that is pretty generally the position now. 
ommissioner in British Columbia, for example, would have in his mind and 
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also on his records a pretty clear indication of how the possibilities are in. th 
province. There is one point I would like to reiterate here. In many cas 
the obvious choice for the agency is the Indian farming instructor on the reser 
tion. As I said, however, he is not under the Civil Service Act and consequen 
if he applies he has to be treated as an outsider, and I do, not consider that that 
ood business. My suggestion to the committee would be that they should | 
given the same rights as the Indian agent and inspector, and have the sar 
opportunities of promotion. | i 

~ Q. We have discussed this before and the feeling is that the farmer instruct 
is a very important individual and is worthy of promotion. His contact | 
over the reservation should make him an ideal man for the position of Indy 
agent if he is otherwise qualified—A. I do not think that in every case | 
is qualified because we do not at present get the best men for that job. Y 
do not pay them enough. I would be in favour of raising their salaries, recruity 
them by competition and giving them full rights of promotion. # 


The Hon. Mrs. Falls: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to ask Mr. Bland a question about 
educational requirements. I think you stated at the beginning, Mr. B 
that they vary according to the needs of the provinces. Is there not sot 
minimum standard that would apply? , s 
A. Yes, there is. I do not think that it is good business to have a, situati 
such as Mr. Case described, that is, where the Indian agent had less educat 
than that of his charges. However, we do not like to be too difficult a 
educational standards because of the fact, Senator, that occasionally you ¢ 
very good applicant who, by practical experience, has acquired the qualifi 
to make him a good Indian agent. Frankly, we generally feel that we 
sooner get a man with competent business sense and good personality r; 
than a person with high educational qualifications who did not have the oth 
qualifications. I agree with you, however, that there should be a minim 
standard of educational requirements. I would not say there is no minimu 
at the present time. ‘- 
Q. If what Mr. Case said is an example, it must be a pretty low standard. 

A. As Mr. Hoey suggests, it may be a part time agency that he relerree 


By Mr. Richard: ; : | 
Q. How would you determine whether or not the agent was edu 
Would you determine it by ‘the grade he left school? He may have been e 
cated after he left school—A. I would not limit it to his early schooling. — 


By Mr. MacNicol: a 

Q. Are there any Indian agent vacancies at present?—A. Yes. — ‘a 

Q. How many?—A. Mr. Hoey could tell you that more accurately than 
could. I know of two in British Columbia and of a vacancy for an inspectol 
British Columbia, and an inspector in the province of Quebec. Do you knoy 
any other, Mr. Hoey? ae 
Mr. Hory: An inspector in Alberta. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: ‘ 

Q. What is the minimum or average term of vacancy? 3 
Mr. Horny: The vacancies in British Columbia were created quite rece 

a couple of them since Major McKay gave evidence before this committee 
Mr. MacNicou: Is some effort being made to fill them at present? 
The Wirwess: Yes. Action is being taken to fill them all. There has 

no action taken to fill the vacancy of inspector for Quebec because we ha 


Py, 


yet been asked by the department to fill it. | a : 
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Q. With regard to salaries, what do they start at on the Blackfoot Reserva- 
n, for instance?—A. I do not Suppose you are interested in the part time 
ople. Their salaries vary. For full time employees the lowest rate of pay 
is $1,380.00 plus house, light and fuel expenses, and allowances. That is the 
. They run from there to $2,580.00 with full allowances. That would 
be @ Grade V agency. | . . 

__ Mr. Hoey: That would be in British Columbia. : 

~ Mr. MacNicor: Coming down to Ontario what would the top position be 


7) 


vith, say, the Six Nations? 


Mr. Hoey: It is a superintendency. It is higher than Grade V.’ It should 
33,000 a year. I would say a majority of agents in Ontario are Grade Viz 
Tyendenaga is Grade IV. 


Mr. Harkness: What would it be for the Blackfoots or the Bloods? 


ie Hory: Grade V. | 

> The Wiryzss: What would they run in allowances—$1,000? 

~ Mr. Hoey: It consists of a free house and fuel and light. Under the old. 
em they had a free house, fuel, light and rations. 


Mr. MacNicou: Would not, the agents on the Blood, Blackfoot and Six 
ons reservations have to have cars? 


_ Mr. Hoey: Yes. They use department cars. 


_ Mr. Rew: Are they graded according to the numbers on the reservation or 
e extent of it? 
The Wirness: I would like to say that the Grade V position actually runs 
bout $4,000 a year. I think the committee feels that these are pretty low 
ies. Now that the war is over, 1f Mr. Hoey is agreeable, we are going to 
ue a survey of the salary rates and gradings throughout the various 
es in Canada. In answer to Mr. Reid, I do not believe they are graded 
ely on one factor. I would say they are graded, as far as the department 
nd ourselves can grade them, on the degree of responsibility; that is, the diffi- 
y of administering each. 
_ Mr. RicHarp: What is Lorette? 
> Mr. Hony: It is a part time agency. I understand the agent there gets 
or four thousand dollars a year, but he is somewhat of a philanthropist 
turns it back into war savings certificates. In Nova Scotia I think they 
rade IV. 
The Cuarrman: May we proceed now. We have been a long time on this. 
~~ Mr. MacNicou: 1: know, Senator, but the agency, in my opinion, is of 
importance and we should take some time to consider it. I feel that the 
lard of the agent has to be lifted and I am sure that others will agree with 
that is, in relation to his qualifications in a business capacity and everything 
In time I presume that in Northern Manitoba from The Pas east both the 
rnment of Manitoba and this government, with. the help of the Indians, 
produce a very large quantity of food. In this regard I would ask whether 
Indian agents will have any connection with the supervision by members 
the Department of Mines and Resources from here or, say, by a department 
Manitoba, in seeing to it that the Indians of that entire area get a square 
. Would they have something to do with that? 
_ The Wrrnzss: I would think so. 
~ Mr. MacNicou: I feel that is important and that the Indian agent should 
@ qualified man. Therefore in order to get a man of that capacity there is no 


on why his salary should not be increased. 
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Mr. Harkness: What is the rate of remuneration of assistant agents? Lai 
that question because I am wondering whether or not it would be attract BU 
enough to induce the man to accept the position. 4 


The Wirness: As a matter of fact, in many instances the assistant age 
is rather conspicuous by his absence. His work in performed, quite often, t | 
clerical assistants, and, in some cases by the Indian farming inspector. I dor 
believe there are many assistants. That might be a very good point. % 


Mr. Lickers: Is there not one at Brantford? s 
The Witness: Yes. 5 


Mr. Lickers: The reason I ask that question is because the assistant the 
is a chief clerk who at one time was an Indian agent in Northern Ontario. W 
he demoted or what? Why was he brought to Barntfor d? 


Mr. Hory: The clerk at Brantford was a clerk at the Port Arthur agent 
and was transferred. He is classified by the Civil Service Commission as Cle 
Grade IV. That is his actual classification. Whether or not he acts as assist 
superintendent, that is his classification on our records. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. In connection with that point, is not the eee way to have a man becon 
an Indian agent to appoint assistants?—A. If we had capable assistants a go 
deal of our trouble in the selection of agents would be dispensed with. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


@. Reservations like that of the Six NaGore or the Blackfoot would bel 
enough to have assistants. Has there ever been any attempt to train one 0 
brighter Indians for one of these positions?—A. Well, I can remembe 
question having been discussed on several occasions. I can recall! it 
discussed by Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott when. he was Deputy Superint 
General several years ago, and I can remember it being considered on s 
occasions in the more recent history of the department. a might say that 
never borne much fruit. There may be the odd case in which it has ac 
happened, but I do not think the discussion has ever resulted in many 
appointments being made of well qualified Indians for posts of that nature. — 


Mr. Ricuarp: That is one question which was asked here during seve: 
sessions that we have had. We have talked about educating the Indians 2 
having them assume our standard of living and all that. I believe we were 
previously that is was possible, and yet you do not consider that objective can | 
reached. I do not know why it cannot be. From all we have been told oly t! 
character of the Indian and his capacity to learn things, I do not know why 
could not develop some members of the Indian tribes to assume their on 
responsibilities. They wouid have much better authority over themselves U 
we have had. That is one phase which I think we should develop. £ | 


Mr. MacNicou: I agree with Mr. Richard. 


Mr. Ricuarp: I realize that they belong to different tribes and have dif fe 
mentalities, that some are brighter than others, but it seems to me that we 2 
sufficient knowledge of the Indians to educate them. We have teachers f a 
among them to-day. We have doctors and lawyers from among them. We. 
one here to-day who is in the legal profession and I consider that he could | 
his own with anybody of the Ontario bar. You cannot tell me that we ca 0 
teach certain Indians to assume the responsibilities of the agencies among th 
different tribes. : 


~ 
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hat you say by this comment: 
thi one ere t Indians who can do this work 
rely satisfactorily, because in the Civil Service I know of certain Indians who 
giving excellent service while performing some of the most difficult tasks. 
Mr. Ricuarp: After all, one of the things we boast of is our love of 
emocracy. If we believe in it, it should apply to everyone. 
__ The Cuatrman: Have you had many applications, Mr. Bland, from the 
ndians themselves for the positions of Indian agent or farming instructor? 
_ The WITNESS: Very few. | 
_ Mr. Ricuarp: There are Indians in the medical and legal professions. Some 
ay are ministers and clergymen. Why can we not get Indian agents from 
rank and file? ; 


_ The Cuatrman: What would be the attitude of the department with regard 
) the application of an Indian? 
__ The Wrrnezss: It would be considered exac 
pplication. va 
_ Mr. Case: Of course, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to express opinions, 
‘think there are many places in which the Indians could be placed. But if you 
ut them in as Indian agents are you asking them to administer an Act for 
h we are responsible? When I look at this chart I notice that there are many 
s they could fit in, but I question whether the Indians would show more 
pect for them than they would to others acting as Indian agents. 
ay r. RicHARD: But, after all, we want to uplift the Indian standard some- 
v, and the best way to do it is to try and place some of the Indians them- 
S$ in positions of responsibility. 
Mr. MacNicou: We are having Brigadier Martin come here in another 
g. He is a magistrate in a County Court and would not hold that position 
s he were fully qualified. When he comes here I am going to look him over 
refully. He might be a man who could go. into the department as an assistant 
tor or something. He is a full-blooded Indian, and the time has come when 
ve to give them more prominent positions. 
Mr. RicHArp: The Indians have a far better idea of good citizenship than 
good many of our people. 
(The Witness: Question 3, “At the time this chart was drafted, was there 
set up a chart showing the personnel distribution of Indian affairs, (a) at 
va, (b) in the field?” 
. Well, the chart which I have filed to-day indicates the personnel distribu- 


in Ottawa. The one for the field can be prepared and I would be glad to 
re one for the committee. 


tly on the same basis as any other 


— Question 4, “Could you file a copy of that personnel chart?” 
A. I will do that. | 
—Q estion 5, “Was that distribution based on departmental requests?” 
A. I should say, largely, yes. That is, in the great majority of cases, 
juests for changes in organization emanated from the department, and, in 


Cases decisions were arrived at after discussions between the commission and 
partment. = 


Question 6, “What is the most recent date your investigation branch made a 
rt to your board with regard to personnel requirements at Indian Affairs?” 


A. I believe it was in. March, 1946, and we are just awaiting the permission 

Preasury Board with reference to salaries, before we submit the report 

f approval, and, as I said a moment ago, we also intend to conduct a survey 
1 agencies in the near future. 
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Question 7, “And previous to that date, Hem frequent were eutting rep "on | 
A. During the war years, reports were more noticeable by their abse 
than by their presence. Restrictive provisions made (eee of this na 
impossible. i 


Question 8, “And the investigator, is he a person who has dande a partiet 1 
study of the peculiar needs of Indian affairs with regard to personnel?” — 


A. In answer to that question I should say that we have had s eve 
investigators on this work. The first investigator made a broad study of Td d 
agencies. He travelled from coast to coast, talking to Indian agents | 
inspectors and acquired a pretty good field of information from them. He | 
recently retired but his work is still with us. The second investigator wai 
French Canadian who had a good deal of business experience and he too mad 
number of trips throughout the agencies. He also left us. He went to anotl 
department. The investigator now in charge has only recently taken over @ 
it would be he who would go to these various places to determine what should id 
done as to increases in salary rates and with regard to the general improvent nu 
of the organization. d 


Question 9, “Does he confine his investigations to that branch alone?” 

A. He has not done so in the past but I am of the opinion that he will hi 
enough to do in that branch alone in the future. a 

Question 10, “What is the name of that investigator?” = 
A. Mr. J. A. Murray has been the investigator and Mr. H. B. Or i is 


in charge. 


Question 11, “Can you tell us something of his background?” 4 

A. Mr. Murray is a Master of Science in Agriculture from the Univers 
of Alberta. He had a good deal of farming experience before coming to | 
commission and he has been with us for six years, doing classification 4 
organization work. He has had some contact with the Indian agencies 
would have considerably more if he conducted this survey. Mr. Orr ¢ 
us more recently. He has been with us for only three years. He is a gradu 
in Forestry Engineering from Toronto and has had a large amount of busi 
administration in the fifteen years he was employed by the Province on Onta 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. and Price Brothers. a 


— Question 12, “Did your investigator concur in the recommendations of 
Director of Indian Affairs Branch?” q 

A. We have a high opinion of Mr. Hoey’ s knowledge of this work a nd 
sincerity in administering it and I believe in the great majority of case 
concurred in his recommendations. In some instances changes or amendm 
have been suggested by the commission and [I think Mr. Hoey will be the fi 
admit that we have helped matters. There has been and is close co- ope 
between the commission and Mr. Hoey. a 


Question 13, “And was that concurrence brought to the notice of y 
board?” The answer is yes. | e 


Question 14, “And your board considered those investigation repo: 
Again the answer is yes. = 


Question 15, “Did your board, in addition, have rena from the Dir 
of Indian Affairs?” a 


A. Now, I do not know exactly what that means. I suppose it ™ 
gener ally, “Did the Director of Indian Affairs discuss with Civil Service ( fe 
mission any additional needs of the department?” The answer to that is 
We have had many talks with Mr. Hoey and some of the recent recomme 
that we have made, for example the post of assistant director, are the os 
talks with Mr. Hoey. : oe 
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Mr. MacNicou: Is there a vacancy for that position now? 
The Wirness: We feel that there should be an assistant director to assist 
Hoey and we are making such a recommendation to the department. 
MacNicou: Is there any reason why that man could not be an 
ian? : ; ‘ 
“The Witness: No. We want the best man we can get, but we will 
ertainly not rule out any Indian applicant. He might be the best man for 
Question 16, “How many” this refers to requests, “and roughly on what 
s? Since 1935, for example?” | 
. Well, as I said, in 1936 the Interior department was re-organized under 
ct of Parliament. Consequently during the next two or three years there 
comparatively little done in the way of changes in organization. In 1939 
€ number were indicated. During the war years comparatively few were 
but this year quite a number have been. I think probably 75 or 100 


es have been discussed with Mr. Hoey, recommended by Mr. Hoey and 
nitted to Cabinet for approval. | 


~ Question 17, “And as a result of the recommendations of your own investi- 
tors, and the requésts of the Indian Affairs Branch, and the considered 
ment of your own board, what was your next step?” 
>A. Our next step was to make a recommendation to Cabinet, in the case 
f permanent ‘appointments, or to Treasury Board, in the case of temporary 
1t10N§. . 
~ Question 18, “And the dates of those submissions?” . 
Pe A. I would have to have a large file to give the exact dates. They stretch 
ainly over the period of 1938 and 1939, and the latter part of 1945 and the 
7 part of 1946. 


Question 19, “And what form did those submissions take; was it a memo-_ 
Mm giving reasons for your submission, or was it just a pro forma covering 
” a : 

_A. In each sttbmission the actual report of the investigator is attached, 
9 that the reasons for the recommendation are given in detail. 


- Question 20, “And when you said Treasury Board, did you mean ‘Treasury 

ag constituted by Statute, or do you mean ‘some official of Treasury 

d?” - Fs : ; 
A. The procedure as required by the’ Civil Service Act is that we submit’ 
mmendations, in connection with permanent positions, to the Governor 

ral in Council. We do this through the minister of the department con- 

d. Ii is usually the practice of Council to refer these to Treasury Board 

, as the Committee knows, is a board consisting of five ministers of the 

n dealing with matters of expenditure. Under the regulations of T reasury 

a, applications for temporary positions are submitted direct to that Board 

our submissions are passed, formally, to the secretary of the Treasury 

Q 
: Qi estion 22, “What is the name of that Treasury Board Official?” 

_ A. Dr. W. C. Clark, the Deputy Minister of Finance. His assistant is 
ir. W. C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance. Due to Dr. Clark’s 
duties, Mr. Ronson in most instances acts as secretary of the Board. 


eee.) 4 . ° 
Question 23, “When that official of Treasury Board notifies your commis- 

mm that your recommendations are not accepted, does he give you any reasons, 
loes he just send you a pro forma notification?” | 
a, 


. 
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A. peak. he gives reasons. Perhaps they are Shek as - extensive as Y 
our reasons for making the recommendation. In certain cases the answer 
simply that the Treasury Board has not agreed with our recommend atiuia 
usually the reason is given. a 


Question 24, “What has been the general fate me your. submissions 
Treasury with regard to personnel requirements of Indian Affairs?” ‘aoe 
A. With, very few exceptions, I would say Treasury Board has a appr ov 
our recommendations. There have been a few instances where have disagre 
but there have not been many. a 


a 
Question 25, “Can you tell us what proportion of your submissions s 
Indian Affairs have been turned down by Treasury Boag or that— nam 
‘Treasury Board official?” 
A. I should say a very small proportion, less than five per cent; perha 
less than one per cent. Certainly less than five per cent. I should, perhaq 
qualify that by saying that while they may approve the principle of ar 
mendation they do not always approve the means we recommend of carry 
out. For example, they may approve of a new position that we think 
be filled by the promotion of a permanent. officer. We feel in such case 
the permanent officer should ‘be promoted from the lower job to the seni 
The Treasury Board have said, ‘““We will give you a war duty supplemer 
which means the man will get his regular salary and an additional payment 
bring him to the top salary, but he does not get benefits of superannuation 
the latter and we do not think that is fair. a 


Question 26, “Is there any appeal from a ruling of that Treasury Boa 
official ?” a 
A. Well, gentlemen, I have never found a very effective one. I wish } y 
would tell me of one. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtine: There is a iestion I would like to ask Mr. Ho 
It has to do with the desirability of appointing assistant agents. I unde 
from Mr. Bland that they are there in theory but not in practice. Doe 
Hoey think that it is an important point? I do, for the reason that-c¢ 
selection should be made of assistant agents and from these clerks would | ct 
suitable people for the positions of Indian agents when vacancies occurred 


Mr.*Hory: I am rather disposed myself, Mr. Stirling, to look upon 
farming instructor as the logical man to take over an Indian agency. That 
to say, if he were appointed under the provisions of the Civil Service A é 
given a sense of security that he does not now enjoy and if he became eligi 
by promotional competition and if his salary were increased a little, t 
think we would get a far better tvpe of farm instructor. We rectal 
‘now from agency clerks and from school teachers. The school teacher 
take part in an open competition, either. If these matters were 1 one 
the needs for an assistant Indian agent would not be quite so appar 
beginning to think that if our office set up an Indian agent with a Grade 
or IV clerk, or even a Grade II clerk, unless the assistant agent were a i 
good authority on farming operations and was prepared to spend a great ¢ 
of his time in the field, it might ‘be difficult to fit him into this administrat 
set-up. However, I am definitely in favour cf recruiting better fat rm 
instructors. I do not know why we cannot get men who have had at lea | 
two-year course in agricultural college. They would not necessarily have t 
graduates. I think we could get them, if they could see real promotion ne 

Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Stirling would pardon 1 ne 
interrupting, but I must go to Industrial Relations Committee and I woule 
to suggest before I leave that the sub-committee take under consideratic 
advisability of bringing before this committee as soon as possible a 1 
sentative of the Treasury Board. I think it would be proper that we 
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s back of the Civil Service Commission. I offer that in the way of a 
tion Or suggestion; that is, the advisability of bringing before this 
mmit tee a representative official of the Treasury Board, at an early date. 

The Cuarrman: Are you making a motion? 
-Mr. Case: I make it in the form of a motion. 
Mr. MacNicot: That would mean getting a cabinet minister. 
_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Case, do you mean an official of the Treasury Board 
h as Mr. W. C. Ronson? 
Mr. Case: Yes. 
Mr. Bryce: I will second the motion. 
<1 he CHAIRMAN: Would all those who agree please signify in the usual 
anner. 
Hon. Memurrs: Agreed. 


ny re Brycp: I have one more question to ask Mr. Bland before he leaves. 
more I study this Indian situation the more complicated it becomes. 


The Wirness: In my opinion a great many of the difficulties that we have 
talking about would be ironed out, if the affairs of the Indians and 


r. Bryce: With a minister as head of the department? 
he Witness: It is a full time job. 
r. Bryce: You agree with me in that? 
he Wirness: I think it would be better. 
Mr. Bryce: Thank you, very much. 
ir. Lickers: Are there not any Indians who now hold positions as clerks 
ian Affairs offices? ; 
ir. Hory: We have at least three at headquarters, but I do not know of 
our outside service. As a matter of fact I think it is only fair to the 
ttee to state that the average Indian is not particularly interested to 
im the Indian Affairs Branch. We have trained a number of girls but they 
sought positions in other branches of the service. They prefer serving 
er branches of the public service. They are not particularly enamoured 
going into Indian Affairs. We have three in our branch now, however. 
Mr. MacNicou: What positions do they hold? 
r. Hory: One is in our Treasury Branch, in a rather high position, a 
y Sloe The other is a clerk, a Mr. Benaire, and the third is a Grade IL 
apher. ; 
he Wirness: Perhaps I can say to the committee that there are a number 
vell qualified Indians in other services. 
Mr. MacNicou: In what capacity? 
The Wirness: Some of them are in quite senior positions. 
tr. MacNicou: Administrative positions? 
1e Witness: Administrative and research positions. 

: M: 4) MacNicot: I know a.number of Indian lawyers, doctors and teachers 
9 are successful. 
: Sea 
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Sa The Peele, Athans is a eee missed, oe h refer 
TA, wei the veterans’ preference | to Indian» war. ‘veterans. el e 
i nection’ is just the same as the policy with referenc 


veteran; that is, any Canadian citizen’ irrespective 0: creed or racial 


rE - entitled to enter into competition for a post with the civil service and if h 
oi) sh weteran and ae the examination, he receives an absolute preference i in| 
ite ment. — 
es Mr. MacNicou: Are you familiar a ee move in the United ‘Stat 
Bak few years ago which revolutionized— = 
oo "The Cuamman: Pardon me, Mr. MacNicol, but we must now: ac 
Woewey, Om, Thursday. ‘of this week we will have Mr. Conn and Mr. Brown her 
gic an Indian Affairs Branch and we shall endeavour to have Brigadier - 
| here for next Tuesday. I declare the meeting now adjourned—The con n: 
adjourned at 3.30 p.m. to meet. again on Thursday, August 1 , at 2 0 clock 
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House or ComMMons, 


.. the. Joint Chairmen, the Honourable Senator J. F, 


Present : 
phe Senate: The Honourable Senators 


je Be 


ardigan), MacLennan and Nicol—5. 


e House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. ‘Stirling and Messrs. 
lore, Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, 


_(Comox-Alberna), Harkness, MacNicol, Raymond (Wright), Reid, 
| (Gloucester), and Stanfield—16, 


Fallis, Johnston, Macdonald 


R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; Eric Acland, Executive 
it to Director; M. McCrimmon, L. L. Brown, M. E. Armstrong, F. Kehoe, 
, and Hugh Conn, of Indian Affairs Branch; 


bee 


Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Counsel for the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


sideration was resumed of the ej 
d procedure. (For text of re 


motion of the Honourable 


ghth report of the subcommittee on 
port, see page 677, Minutes of Evidence) 


Senator Fallis, it was unanimously 


olved: That the subcommittee, in drafting the 1946 Report include 
a), (c) and (d) of their eighth report, but that with regard to clause (d) 
eommittee decide whether the said Commission should sit for the two or 
eks immediately prior to the 1947 Session. | 


yd ir. Gariépy asked that the subeommittee consider the addition of Mr. 
mond to their subcommittee, for reasons stated in the Minutes of Evidence. 
Castleden asked that the subcommittee consider 
ittee on Treaty Rights and Obligations. 


Both of which requests were accepted as notices of motion. 


the setting-up of a 


Mr. ‘Hueh Conn, General Supervisor, Fur Developments, Indian Affairs 
fa vias recalled, questioned, thanked by the Chairman for the excellent brief 
iad submitted and for the manner in which he had answered questions, and 
sed from further attendance before the Committee. 

a 


Chairman announced the following tentative program for further meet- 
gust 6, hearing of Brigadier General 0. M. Martin; August 8, hearing 
C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance ; August 13, meeting 
| for the consideration of the Report of the Special Joint Committee 
the proceedings of this Session and certain recommendations to 
T | e Co nmittee adjourned at 4.00 p.m., to meet again at 2.00 o’clock p.m., 
nursday, August 6, next. z 
es” ; T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. BF ord - 
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House or Commons, 
August 1, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
pointed to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 2 o’clock 
m. Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman), presided, 
| The Cuairman: We will come to order now, please. The first matter 
usiness is re-consideration of the eighth report of the Subcommittee on 
venda and Procedure. At-the last meeting but one, one of the proposals 
bmitted was adopted. That proposal was as follows: that each member of 
e Joint Committee, during the coming recess, should visit such Indian Reserves 
are in or near his division or constituency. The other recommendations 
re: (b) that we recommend that Parliament be asked to consider the advisa- 
lity of appointing a commission, or one commissioner, with requisite counsel, 
secretarial and stenographic assistance, to hear and take evidence of 
jians at places across Canada convenient to large Indian Reserves; (c) that 
' recommend that Parliament consider the possibility of empowering as a 
mmission, certain members of the present committee to visit, hear and take 
idence at certain places in the Maritime Provinces and Eastern Quebec; and, 
) that we recommend that Parliament be asked to consider the possibility 
empowering the Joint Committee as 4 commission to sit at Ottawa during 
» coming recess, in order to hear representatives from Indian and other 
nizations. Now, what is your pleasure with respect to these three clauses? 
ch one of the three would you like to adopt, or would you prefer to reject 
of them? bree 
Mr. Retp: I made a statement with regard to (d) when the question was 
before the committee. | said at that time that we should ask the members 
the committee to meet here at least two weeks before the session of 
liament commences next year. I am now putting that as a proposal and I 
the suggestion for several reasons. First of all, we will have many 
resentatives to see and hear and we could carry on our deliberations for two 
three weeks in order to accomplish this. This is apart from the fact that 
could visit Indian reservations ourselves later on. The proposal of coming 
Ottawa some weeks before the beginning of the session is made from a 
etical point of view. Speaking for myself, I would be extremely reluctant 
me down here from British Columbia in the month of November, for 
anee, and then travel back to B.C. again. I do not like to be repititious 
when I was on the War Expenditures Committee and we came down here 
een sessions, we found that there was only a nucleus of members prepared 
ome to Ottawa and sit and deliberate day after day. We sometimes dis- 
ered that there were as few as six members deliberating on war expenditures. 
‘due to a vast experience from every angle that I propose we should come 
tawa at least two weeks before the session commences. 
‘he Hon. J. F. Jounsron (Joint Chairman): Mr. Reid, are you making 
uggestion on the assumption that Parliament will meet in January, 1947? 


~ 


‘The Hon. J. F. Jounsron (Joint Chairman): What if Parliament does not 
tuntil February or March? 


- 


a 


and later, present to this committee information which he has gleaned from 


if any, of (0), (c) and (d) we will adopt. 
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Mr. ae “The same ¢ thing maine oe isi F feel that we could m 
two weeks before the session begins and sit every day with | the e ce 
Saturday. We should have full day Sessions : ae those weeks. Tt 


us that much farther ahead. | a and 2 ee 
cor) Mr. Cuaron: I will'second the motion. =~ 


eae Sis 
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Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: Mr. Chairman, I do not find Pe in “agree en 
with this proposal. A certain number of the members of the committe 
find that that is a convenient thing to do and would come here and do.e3 
work, but I believe that the quorum will have to be reduced in order 
the work done. I am not in the position to-day myself to say whether or ni 
would be one of those able to come to Ottawa. As I said the other day, 4 
leaning more and more to the proposal set out in (b). You may call 1 
commission or anything you like. I am of the opinion that an enquirer wh 
well suited to the work at hand would be able, with the assistance 
stenographer and possibly other personnel, to travel across Canada and 


Indians in a uniform manner. The report would be in a balanced condition 
the time it reached us. I do not favour the idea that certain members of 
committee should form a subcommittee to go to specific parts of Canada, 
do not believe that that would be a good method. It seems to me ey me 
we have laid a foundation from the information received from hstening t 
evidence presented by officials of the department, the next stage should be 
presentation of the views of the Indians who wish to express ‘themselves be 
this committee. Through the medium of a commission a report could be 
before this committee in an orderly and systematic way. From past experié 
of committees meeting between sessions I do not consider that we would 
our purpose by asking members of this committee to come here™ 
sats ae! two weeks before the Sern of Parliament. 


the eckson as to the reves ee ave ate adopted (a), tha 
all visit as many Indian reserves as we are able to. Now we are diseussi 


Mr. Farquuar: I see not objection in coming down here two weel 
the session commences and I do not imagine iat. if we came here at t 
we would have any difficulty in getting a quorum. It is possible that if y 
to Ottawa in November or December we would have difficulty but, as ; 
feel that we would have no trouble in getting a quorum if we came here j 
weeks before the opening of Parliament. When we realize the fact that 
not get through with this work for possibly two years or more, I consider i 
be a splendid idea'to spend two entire weeks on this matter ‘and then 
be in a position to question the Indians as we called them before us. e 

~The CuatrMan: Has the committee considered the question om By. we 
period? It may take considerably longer than that. | a 
Mr. Rew: In my motion I merely said two weeks as a tentative 
It could be three weeks. ae 
Mr. Farqunar: I am of the opinion that it would be better if voll 
three weeks. > ae 
Mr. CAstLEDEN: We would not be in a position to come down here 
before New Year’s if the House of Commons is going to meet in Jam 
committee all realize, I gees that we ee a big 108 ahead of 1 be, 
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postponing of it. Ae feel that the recommendation should be that we ask 


no 


ther necessary personnel and any other interested persons who would be 
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to see a subcommittee of this committee working on the matter of treaties alone. 
“there is a tremendous job to be done and I would certainly urge that we do 
everything we can to carry on with the work and keep it going until the job is 
fone. It should really have been done a long time ago. ° ; 
# > The CHAIRMAN: Which of the three suggestions are you recommending? 


cg 


~ Mr. Castiepen: I am recommending the appointment of a commission, not 
@ commissioner. I refer to either (b) or (c). 


for members of this committee to travel to the maritimes. 
Mr. Garrépy: (c) does not cover all of Canada. : | 

_ Mr. Rew: I am giving only my personal views but I am of the Opinion that 
"we ask Parliament to consider the advisability of appointing a commission 


er 


members of the committee and that we feel that Parliament. should delegate the 
powers to some other commission. I believe that from the point of view of the 
Mndians they would have more faith in members of the House of Commons than 
they would in an appointed commission. 
me The Cuarrman: Not only that, Mr. Reid, but it has been expressed before 
when discussing this matter that if a commissioner were appointed, the members 
f the committee would not have the opportunity of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses. | 


__ Mr. Castiepen: I am not in favour of one commissioner being appointed: 
- The CuHajrmMan: Proposal (b) is the same as ( c) except that the latter is 
mited to the maritimes. The reason for that is because the maritimes has the 
llest population of Indians. * a 
_ Mr. Bryce: You might explain a little more fully.to the committee, Mr. 
hairman, that when we discussed this recommendation in the subcommittee _ 


at whether or not we could clear up this work in three years’ time we really 
id to do something this coming recess. That is the reason we suggested the 
: itimes. It has the smallest population of Indians. 
—_ the Cuatrman: I think that at the past four meetings we have discussed 
the groundwork for our activities but T can go.over it again. The overall picture 
divided as follows: During the 1946 session—that is the one we hope is now 
awing to a close—we were to hear departmental cases; that is, witnesses from 
department were to give us evidence on the department’s aspects of Indian 
irs. During the 1947 session it is planned that we hear the Indians, the 
urch representatives and other organizations. In the 1948 session we are to 
vise the Indian Act, or, I should say, in 1948 our programme provides that we 
art in with the revision of the Indian Act. rae : 
~ Mr. Rem: Do you feel that after two years of deliberations we will be ready — 
1948 to revise the Indian Act? | E 
,_ rhe Cuairman: We hope to. ~ It is only a hope; but if we do nothing during 
he recess we may not be able to carry out that program. 
~ Mr. Grsson: We have not yet eompleted the departmental cases. 


_ The Cuarrman: We may take thirty odd meetings to do so. 
aa | 
a : 
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ment to consider the advisability of appointing a commission, with counsel. 


w Year. I feel that we ought to keep working at this. In fact, I would like. 


The Cuarman: (c) would be the same thing except that it would provide 


‘as outlined in (6), it is tantamount to saying that the task is too big for the- 


e realized the magnitude of the task and that we could do only so much, and 


uuing to act, and that they should continue with this work. I do-not like to. 
chink that the work we have started here is going to die out at the end of 
ust and that nothing will be done again in this regard until the first of the 
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Mr. Ricuarp: What will we hie to its on if we come down here O o 
weeks before the start of the 1947 session? 

The Cuatrman: We would have to arrange sae we hear fhe: variou 
departmental officials; and the church organizations would Pe be hear : 
during that two-week ‘period. 

Mr. Ricuarp: But we will have no benefits at all in the way of persone 
contact except what we might do ourselves during the recess. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 

Mr. Ricuarp: I am in favour of supporting “Mr. Castleden’s idea, in this 
sense, that I would delegate to a commission the duty of interviewing the Indian 
before they came here. I feel that the commission should gather the evidence 6: 
all sides and submit their report here, because if we only hear from certa i 
tribes who are organized we will not vet a complete picture. 


Mr. Farquuar: Is the idea behind this submission to have the commission 
take evidence across the country and then have the Indians come here and giv 
the same evidence? If that were the case it would seem to me that we would be 
duplicating the work. 


The Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that para: we coul 
reach a compromise from the suggestions that have been made. It has bee 
suggested that the Indians would not look upon an appointed commission ¥ rit 
as much favour as they would upon members of this committee. In that cas 
we would adopt (c), and that would not prevent members of this committee fron 
coming to Ottawa a week or two before the next session. In that two-w 
period we could hear the report of the members who formed the commiss 
I think it would be more satisfactory to have a commission either appoi 
by the government or from this committee go to each section of the coun 
In this way there would be a uniformity about it, whereas if you are merely 
depending on evidence presented by representatives of the Indians you bring” 
here from various parts of the country, you are going to receive a sort of biase¢ 
viewpoint. You will not get the viewpoint of every section of the country. M 
personal opinion is that a commission should be appointed by the government! 
or from the membership of this committee, to travel to the various sections | 0 
the country hearing evidence, and to submit their report here. os 


The Cuairman: Are you suggesting a combination of (c) and (d)? A 


The Hon. Mrs. Fauurs: Yes. Then this committee could reconvene an 
examine the commission’s report. sy 

Mr. Rem: The way I see the question, Mr. Chairman, is this: At @ 
beginning of the session, as a member of this committee, I was not in as goo 
a position to go and discuss with the Indians their problems as I am at th 
moment, and, once I get clearly in my head the set-up of the department; I wi 
be that much better equipped to talk to them. ‘When I go out during the reces 
to talk to the Indians I will have at my disposal a certain amount of informatit n 
that I have acquired as a member of this committee from what has been present 
to us. Before I came to the committee I had a great deal of notions abou 
Indians; some were wrong, others were right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee object to adopting the suggestion J 
forth by Senator Fallis and leaving it to the steering committee to carry it 
the best way it can? That is to say, if we could get a sufficient quorum Be 
the East we would do so, and then return here and hold our meeting Justa 
same. 

Mr. Rem: I can see a great deal of merit in Senator Fallis’ suggestion, bi 
I would like to draw to the attention of the committee the fact that once y 
take the step of sending a commission to the maritimes, you will be duty | bound 
from the point of view ‘of the Indians, to follow it out across the country. a 

The Cuatrman: That was our original plan—to do that during » the 19 
recess. If you will refer to the eighth report you will see that the only an: 
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in order to show some activity, 
an populataon in the maritimes. 


i r thought that-just came to me 
Y I think that before the subcommittee reaches a decision on the proposal 


enator Fallis, the members of this committee should be canvassed, because 
you make a recommendation to this committee that a certain number of 
oe should go to the Eastern provinces and you cannot get any to go, what 
d be the result? 


The Cuairman: If the subcommittee on convassing the members find there 
not enough interested, we will just drop the proposal entirely. 

‘Mr. Castiepen: I think the. suggestion has a good deal of INePtb ried 
b suggested that five meetings be held in the maritimes? 


The Cuarrman: More than that; at least a couple of days in each place. 
Mr. CastLEDEN: I mean at five places, and three or four days in each. 
The CuHarrmMan: That has not yet been worked out. 


“Mr. Castiepen: I think it should be worked out and that a plan be 
aulated because unless that is done It is going to be quite impossible for us 
isit all the reservations. If the Indians knew that a commission was travelling 
iss Canada and holding three or four day sessions at various places, they 
ld feel that something was being done. We could move right across the 


try and probably by the end of November we would have covered most of 
vern Canada. 


The CuarrMan: It was our proposal that during the 1947 session we would | 
Yeservations in Ontario and Northern and Western Quebec. 

The Hon. Mr. MacLennan: T should think that it would be a good scheme | 
we members of the committee visit in the maritime provinces as is suggested 
2), but I do not see why the same thing would not be done in other parts 
1e Dominion. . 

The Cuamman: We are going to do that, but we have not heard the 
rtment’s case yet and we are not prepared to hear all Indian organizations 
we have heard the department’s evidence. The reason that we are going 
to the maritimes is that there are not many Indians there and it will mean 


we will have that part of our job done. 


Mr. Farquuar: I see no objection to that. 


The Cuarrman: In other words you are leaving it, to a great extent, to the 
ymmittee. ; ; 
The Hon. Mrs. Fauuts: May I ask a question for my own information? 


the idea of the subcommittee to have one commission go right across 
da? 


‘eee he Tae 
have selected the maritimes for this recess is 
because of the fact that there is a low Indi 
Mr. Rew: May I also comment on anothe 


Phe Cuarman: No. The subcommittee will have to ask this committee 
Suitable number. If after canvassing the members the subcommittee could 
et a suitable number, we would have to abandon the idea of going to the 
Imes. 

“he Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: Would we appoint maritime members to go there? 
he CHairMAN: We would want to get a cross-section of the country both - 
aphically and politically. 

‘he Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: You would not confine it to maritime members? 
‘he Cuarmman: Oh, no. . 

‘he Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: I would think that it would be less difficult to get 
ers to go if they were not going to be too far from home. 

@ CHARMAN: Would you like to make a motion on this, Mrs. Fallis? 

e Hon. Mrs. Faruis: Yes. 
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* will have agreed that a commission will be set-up to go to the mariti 


The CHAIRMAN: We tee: eG denen this now ‘at four or five ( 
that is, to allow the subcommittee to act in this way. Mer they ean decide 
suitable subcommittee,—we will call it a “subcommittee—which may be 
prised of all of this committee, to go to the maritimes, then we will 
parliament for authority to set that subcommittee up as a commission 1. 
addition to that we are to come back here two or three weeks before the 0 de 
of the next session of parliament to hear the report of the travelling com 
and to hear the balance of the departmental presentation. Is that ele 
everybody? Sd ee 

Mr. Rew: I will second Senator Fallis’ motion. a 

The Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: If I am making the motion I aoald: not Ii 
have the period for as long a time as three weeks. __ : 

The Cuamrman: We will leave that to the subcommittee. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fans: In order to get on members back I wou cc : 
the period to one or two weeks. a 

The CyarrMan: We will amend the motion to one or two weeks. | a 

The Hon. Mr. MacLennan: We do not know when parliament 1 Bi 
to meet. a - 

The CuatrMANn: No, we do not know at present ‘dnett parliament is 
to meet, but we would know that at least two weeks ahead of time. — ‘ 

The Hon. Mr. MacLennan: That is why we should make it two week 


The Cuatrrman: That matter could be left to the chairman of t he 
committee. i 
Mr. CastitepEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to oppose. the suggestion 
we leave it to the subcommittee to act on this. a 
The CHamman: Of course, anything the subcommittee recommer 
subject to appr oval by this J oint Committee. We are empowered to do on 
much and if your committee feels it cannot leave this to the subcomn 
will have to be discussed again at another meeting. If we adopt this m 


ee 
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that we will sit here immediately prior to the 1947 session. Or, you ¢ 


two motions if you like, the second being that we will come here not more * 


two weeks before the ert session. 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: On the recommendation of parliament? 


The CuatrMan::Oh, yes. There has to be an application to parlia ne 
authority. Now is there any objection to that? All in favour? Contr brat) 
is unanimous. 

As to the next matter, we were to have had Brigadier ree here t 
but he wrote to me, and I have not had an opportunity of discussing itv 
subcommittee, that tie was not able to come to-day. He asked for leave te 
next Tuesday, August 6th, and if it is your pleasure we will hear him th 

Mr; Case: Mr. Cimeman, I am under the impression that we deal 
that at the last meeting and it was decided then that Beeaciet mes wie 
with us next Tuesday. _ a ph 

The Cuarrman: I will take that vicarious explanation although I 
got it officially yet. = ne : 

Mr. Rem: I would like to bring to the attention of the commi ttee 
of information with regard.to teachers who are instructing | the. In ian 
province of Saskatchewan. JI am wondering if that is a scheme under 
ment of Indain Affairs, or is it strictly a provincial scheme. I feel : 
a great deal of merit to the scheme. An Scere appeanee se in a, 
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2 24th of July of this year and describes how French-Canadian teachers are 
ng to teach basic English to Indians in the province of Saskatchewan. I am 


* 


but the article reads as follows: “Thirty-one French Canadian teachers and 
nts tried to prove in a classroom here to-day that disharmony between 
races in Canada was not inevitable. . | 
_ The Quebec group have stopped here for a four-weck course in advanced — 
English on their tour of the West and are helping to teach basic English to 30 
kKatchewan teachers. ate 
John Kelly of Montreal, top Canadian authority on basic English, thinks 
¢ presence in Western Canada and the warm reception they have received, 
) a long way towards proving their point. He is head of the touring party 
ich next Saturday leaves for Vancouver, with later stops at Victoria, Lake 
ise and Banff. | 
_ The Saskatchewan department of education is sponsoring the course in basic 
Snglish and citizenship for the provincial teachers. Hight of the teachers have 
ie from remote northern Saskatchewan settlements where their instruction 
‘Teach treaty and Metis Indians. Forty seven per cent of the province’s 
ulation is of ‘other European’ (not English or French) origin—the largest in 
ada. The province has a relative number of people who do not speak English, 
The provincial program began last fall when four teachers from Wymark, 
k., were given instruction in basic English. Winter evenings they taught 
fennonite groups the language. : 
~ Next winter at Camsell Portage, isolated trapping base on Lake Athabaska, 
hn Gertzon, taking the course here now, will instruct a class of Indians in 
lish and citizenship. He will be one of the first fully-trained teachers of basic 
Mmglish in Canada.” I read that as a matter of information. 
_ The Cuarrman: Have you anything to say to that, Mr. Hoey? 


_ Mr. Hoey: I am inclined to believe that that is a provincial project, but I — 
t to say that our supervisor of vocational instruction is out in the prairie 

ces now, conducting a number of short courses there. That is to say, he 

to a central point where he calls together the teachers of Indian day and 

lential schools and gives them instruction in vocational training, physical 
re and visual instruction. At the present time we have short courses all 

ing concurrently, but I am inclined to think from what Mr. Reid read that 

is a provincial project. 

The CuarrMan: Does that answer your question, Mr. Reid? 

> Mr. Rew: Yes. 


~ Mr. Gartéirey: What are the names of the members of the subcommittee? 


point I want to make is that our subcommittee has many powers and respon- 
ities. At the commencement of the proceedings, on the subcommittee we 
represented from my part of the country by Senator Ferland, but it happens 
1¢ has not been able to give much attention at all to the work of this com- 
e. He has been too busy with other duties. One of my colleagues, Mr. 
nond, has been very active in our work, and, although I do not wish to 
ge the proportion of representation from the Senate, it would seem more 
tisfactory from the interests I am taking care of to have Mr. Raymond on the 
tbeommittee. - ; : 
The Cuarrman: The subcommittee was recommended and adopted by- this 
meral committee after the various sections of our committee were considered. 
le ‘subcommittee comprises the following persons: Mr. Bryce, Mr. Gibson, : 


Stanfield, Mr. Harkness and myself from the Commons. T am sorry, I 
2 wy > , Pa “ 
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should have listed the eaten first. The ences is ee ie by. Sena 
Ferland and Johnston. Now, I can give you the reason for this. BS: 

Mr. Garry: I do net want to take up the time of the committee. “a a | 
we can settle that ourselves. The length of life of this committee is not 
same as that of parliament itself; it can be altered at any time. We could h he 
- two more members, one from the Senate and one from the Commons. 


The Cuarrman: That would make nine members. We try to hold it ¢ dow1 
to seven. However, that could be taken as a suggestion for consideration | 
the subcommittee. - 

Mr. Garrepy: I would ask that Mr. Raymond be taken on the subcommitte 
It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon this, but Mr. Raymond has been 
active and is a valuable member of ‘this committee. It would be more satisfac 
in the end to have him placed on the subcommittee because the problems ai 
many. 
The Cuarrman: If you leave that as a suggestion it will be taken to @ 
subcommittee for consideration. Now, going a as to what I was speaking abil 
a moment ago, you will note that on July 23 the report of the subcommittee 
that on August 1 we would deal with the matter of further hearing of depart 
officials. In this respect Brigadier Martin will be here next Tuesday. Thi 
not yet been discussed with your subcommittee but it will be. It is 
tentatively proposed to hear Mr. W. C. Ronson of Treasury Board next Thursday 
and on August 13 we will hold a meeting in camera to discuss the report to b 
presented to parliament. It is not proposed that we will have many meeting 
after that. | 


Mr. CastuEpEN: What about all these people we were to hear? 


The Cuatrman: We have had just so many meetings to hear all these peopl 
and it has been a point of objection all along that we have not had the opportunm 
of questioning these witnesses. The reason we are coming back here prior t 
1947 session is so that we may devote our time to cross-examining all 
people. To-day we have Mr. Conn here. He was a witness last week and 
us a Very excellent report on fur conservation. If it is your pleasure I will ha 
Mr. Conn come forward. He has presented his brief and you will have now a 
opportunity of asking any questions that you desire. I might say that Mr. Com 
will soon be going out in the field. He thought he would have gotten away bef 
this but he was detained in Ottawa for several days. When he does leave he) 
not be back in Ottawa for a considerable time. 


Mr. Casr: Before Mr. Conn is called I would like to bring to the bien tio) 
of the committee a newspaper editorial which compliments this committee e 
its decision to have members of this committee visit the Indian reservations. 
expresses, to some extent, public opinion. - q | 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be your pleasure to have that editorial 1 incorpor 
into the minutes of this meeting? 

Mr. Casn: Yes; as an expression of public opinion that we are seekitl ed 
obtain the information that the committee desires to have. The editorial As. iB 
the Owen Sound Daily Sun-Times of July 29, 1946. It reads as follows:— 


The Parliamentary Committee inv estigating Indian affairs through 
the Dominion has gone on record as approving a proposal vie eV ve 
member will visit all Indian reservations in or near his constituency dt 
the coming recess. The proposal is on a voluntary basis, and whet her 
not all of the 2,300 reservations will be visited is a matter of conjecture 

Much of the success of such a program will, of course, depend ot on 
spirit in which it is carried out by the members of the commll 
Certainly the suggestion is a splendid one and should be carried ¢ 
the fullest possible extent. The committee has given much thought 
study to the affairs of the original natives of “this land, vi 
amount of further investigation is essential if the planned revis. 
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dian Act is to fulfil all that is expected of it. Another suggestion 
_ advanced is that the committee should continue to sit during the session to 
hear representations from the Indians themselves as well as other bodies. 
sq Now that such a splendid start has been made nothing should be © 
allowed to interfere with the completion of the task. While many Indians 
live under as near to ideal conditions as possible, the truth of the matter 
is that many live in utter poverty, eking out a mere existence. No small 
share of the cause for this situation is the lack of proper leadership given 
the Indians. If given proper instruction and guidance the Indians can 
raise themselves to a much higher standard of living. Much of their land 
has very considerable possibilities if it is developed to the best advantage. 
Where such leadership has been given, either by the white men or by 
some members of their own race who took such duties upon themselves, 
: - vast improvements have been made. Properly instructed and advised, 
farming, fishing and hunting can be made to pay much greater dividends 
than they now do. A great deal more can be made out of their native arts — 
than has been done in the past. : 

There would be no better way for the members of the committee to 
become acquainted with actual living conditions than to make a complete 
survey themselves. Let the visits not be too official. Rather let the 
members visit the reserves unannounced, more as interested tourists than 
in an official capacity. Let them visit the homes, talk to the people as 
they meet them while they go about their daily duties. And then, later, 
_ talk to the officials of the reserve. It is the viewpoint of the every-day 
; Indian that it is desired, not that of the agents and other officials. — 


_ Mr. Castizpen: I would like to give notice of motion to move that we 
et-up a subcommittee to study particularly all matters concerning Indian 
reaties in Canada. 

The Cuarrman: We will accept that as notice. In hearing Mr. Conn 
all we follow the procedure previously adopted; that is, of one person asking 
S many questions as he has prepared, subject, of course, to minor interruptions 
y other members of the committee? 
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Ir. Hugh Conn, General Supervisor of Fur Developments, Indian Affairs 
Branch, recalled. 

_ Mr. Rew: I am sorry, I did not bring with me the brief that Mr. Conn 
resented, but there are one or two questions which I would like to ask. 

__ The Cuatrman: Pardon me, Mr. Reid, but would you mind if Mr. Conn 
iakes a correction? 

‘The Witness: On page 684 of the minutes of proceedings of Thursday, 25th 
aly, 1946, Mr. Reid asked the question, “How many men have you under 
our jurisdiction?” In reply to that question concerning our staff, Mr. Reid, I 
plied that we had three supervisors. Now, I might explain that those are 
ree full-time supervisors. In addition to them we have a superintendent. of 
mstruction who, at the present time, is working on development in northern 
iskatchewan. We also have a full-time engineer who is serving certain areas 
northern Alberta. In addition to all that we have two part-time supervisors 
10 are engaged during the summer months and who are at the present time live- 
apping beaver. Our permanent staff, though, consists of three supervisors, 
Me stintendent of construction, and an engineer. 

_ The Carman: Is that the correction which you wished to make? 
_ The Wrrness: Yes. 


_ those days evidently caught and skinned thousands and thousands of anim 
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besides the beaver? I notice that in the brief you presented that ove 
it is devoted entirely to the raising of beaver. In reading over the old 
of “Hudson’s Bay Correspondence and Letters” I discover that the Ind 


Q. Has any consideration been given to the propagation. of other anim 


every year. To-day some of those animals are being kept in captivity ¢ 
raised by those who are in the fur business. I am wondering if any thoug 6 J 
been given to the raising of any animals other than beaver. That is wh} 
‘asked the last time you appeared before the committee whether or not you ha 
any knowledge of British Columbia. The Hudson’s Bay Company show # 
part of the payment which Canada and the United States made to Russia wa 
in the form of pelts which were obtained from the Indians. When reading 1 
I could not help being struck by the thought that the wealth of the nom 
country in fur must be exceedingly great—aA. Yes, Mr. Reid. If you will reife 
to my brief you will notice that I make reference to the transplanting of mart 
from the national parks. That is being done in the province of Alberta but 
the present time is only being carried on in the experimental stages. I migh 
explain that we have concentrated on beaver and muskrat because they are thi 
only two animals that you can actually count and measure your result. If ¥ 
see a-beaver at a certain place in the fall you know that he is still going@ 
be there the next year. Once the Indian has reached his subsistence level ¥ 
these two aquatic animals, we plan to branch out to others. . As a mattel 
fact, the Rupert House in Alberta has refrained from trapping marten these pi 
two years. We are now only in the initial stage in that respect. Ate 
Q. In the raising of these beaver is any thought given to the ratio of 1 
and females in the harem or flock? I ask the question because if this were dom 
indiscriminately the colony could be weakened. I am wondering what is beim 
done with fur seals. A system adopted by the United States in this regard hay 
resulted in the harem of the fur seals actually increasing——A. I think you hay 
difference in the conditions there, Mr. Reid. That is, the beaver and musk 
live in families and are largely monogamic while the fur seals are just 
opposite. - - a 
Q. Are Indian reservations considered unoccupied lands under the trea 
I mean, in so far as the fur animals are concerned?—A. No, Mr. Reid. 14 
Indian reservation lands are considered in a class apart from the treaty % 
we have never had any trouble with game enforcement on the Indian reser) i 
However, I think you will realize that in relation to the overall trapping | 
the Indian reservation is only a minor factor. In dealing with the tr 
eround necessary to support the Indian population we have to deal W 
thousands of square miles. | | a 
Mr, Gipson: Do you market the beaver skins for the Indians? 
The Wirness: Yes. , ar 
Mr. Bryce: And you spread the payments over twelve months? ei i 
The Wrrness: Not at Abitibi, for instance. There they are not ow 
civilization the year round like they are at the Pas. What we id in 
case was to pay them one-third when they came out of the bush in the sf 
The second payment will be made this summer and the final payment wi 
made in the fall. | bana 
Mr. Reip: Do the game wardens at present supervise game laws? __ 


af 


The Witness: Not to my knowledge. <3 oe 
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Mr. Farquuar: Are the payments made to the individual who trappec | 
beaver or are they made to the band? igs Sa 
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Ness: They are made to the individual, The skins sre iiurketed 


Witness: I might explain here that there has been quite abit of 
nt on the part of the provinces with regard to going into them. As a 
iver of fact, we feel that it is better to allow the provincial representatives 

me to us. When we meet at game conferences we talk to the provincial 


“x 


sentatives and tell them of the work that we have been doing, but, as a 
@ the representations come from the provinces, : 


| By Mr. Case: 


In a case where there is development in connection with a reservation, 
determines who should trap there?—A. The fur advisory committee. 
‘The Department of Indian Affairs?—A. No, the fur advisory com- 
e. It consists of three members, two from the provinces and one from the 
nion. i do 

Would there be any whites included, or just Indians?—A. Do you mean 
results of the project or on the committee? 

‘The persons trapping?—A. Oh, Indians. 

@. All Indians?—A- No. In the beaver preserves which we are undertaking 
y, the administratien is in our hands. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. By “our hands” do you mean the Indian Affairs Branch?—A. Yes. 
What are the registered trap lines under?—A. Under the provincial 
ities, subject to the recommendations and advice of this fur advisory 
tee consisting of three members from the administrative staffs of the 


ents concerned; that is, two from the provincial staffs and one from our 
ent, Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. Case: 2 

. Now, then, does this fur advisory committee determine how many 
and how many Indians might trap on these developments?—A. Yes, 
And how is that determined?_A. Are you referring specifically, Mr. 
) the muskrat projects? , 

I want to find out specifically who may obtain the rights and how they. - 
A. There again, Mr. Case, there is a difference. The muskrat rehabili- : 
rojects were designed to take care of the resident population of that 
d when the crop grew to the extent that the resident population of the 
area concerned could not take care of all them, word was sent out to 
listricts for additional trappers. Indians comprised a fair proportion of 
Ople brought in from other districts. In the case of the Summerberry 
> men were brought in from Cross Lake and Norway House. 

“his advisory committee is charged with the responsibility of determin- 
should trap on these developments. Suppose I were to make an 
ion. How are you going to determine my right to trap there?—A. The 
ig is confined to the residents of the community or to those for whom the 
was set up. We have found this system working for the set-up of 
d traplines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; that is, that it is confined 


esidents of the area or to those persons for whom the project was 
1s : 
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: And they would be living adjacent to the project?—A. Yes. 
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Be US be ae yes Pane oan? oe 
Q. You suggest that the project was a cuistbahed for thor diéveloncneal 
do you mean by “their’?—A. The residents of the community; tha 
Indians, whites and half-breeds. In the case of the beaver reserves, 
are established entirely for the Indian population because there is nobody 
there. With regard to the muskrat reserves and registered traplines, we ive 
take in all the sectors because the provinces have both half-breeds ai 
scattering of whites and Indians. That is why the three classes are incl 
Q. You mentioned that Indians came in from Cross Lake and Norway Ho 
to the project at Summerberry. Will you tell the committee the proportlg | 
whites, half-breeds and Indians that went to Summerberry?A. The proporti 
of the half- breeds was very small. They were almost entirely Indians. I mux 
say that in the case of the Summerberry dev eee TONS every able bodied Ind 
took part in the development. 
Q. You have not answered my question. Hee many Indians, white eS 
half-breeds took part in that project you mentioned? Can you Supp 
committee with that information because I do not think that is a proper t 
—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Case: | 
| Q. Did the provincial governments make a contribution to the developme 
in the first instance?—A. They made a contribution in the form of all th ] 
and a good proportion of the development capital was put up by the provinees, 
Q. Did the Department, Indian Affairs, make a contr?bution?—A. Inn me 
only. . 
Q. Did the people who made up the community make any contritial | 
—A. You might say they did hard work. They performed the labour on 
project. E 
Q. Did they receive some remuneration for it?—A. Yes. _ 
Q. Now, when you come to determine who should trap there it woul ; 
Hioee people of the community who were engaged in the project, would it 
—A. Yes. They would have a priority. i 
Q. And no one from outside would have the right to go in there at 
Aol hatas Toht, |) = 
Q. It is confined to the community?—A. Yes. 
How many people of the community might be considered for } te m) 
—A. Well, I think I just referred to an incident where they had to send 
Cross Lake and Norway House for Indian trappers. That is probably bet 
they could not get enough trappers in the community itself. 
Q. Would all the men of a community be eligible to apply for tray | 
permits?—A. Superficially, yes. However, there have been certain abuses un 
the system. For instance, a man taking a party and going out on “a 
to trap. 
Q. How do you determine who is to tr ap?—A. They have the nae | 
as trappers of all the men, both Indians and half-breeds, who held tr ‘ 
licences prior to the development of the project. Together with those who a aS 
on the project they are the first to be given consideration. ag : 
Q. Do you make any allowance for those persons who made a contrib 
to the development?—A. The individuals? 
Q. Yes, the individuals?—A. I think I just mentioned, Mr. Case, tha 
are the first to be considered. Pe 
Q. They have first priority?—A. Yes. : ee 
Q. The yield from this development amounts to quite a sum of money 
emit tA 9 YER. Be 
Q. And how is that divided?—A. The rats are sold in Winnipeg by au 
That is, no private buyers handle them, and the average price realized is a 
over the number of trappers according to the number of rats each | one caug 


a 


ate h all that he can get. 
Q. What,is the quota?—A. I think it is 225 rats. 
- By Mr. Bryce: 


ae 
Q. Had you any Indians come over from St. Peter’s?—A. No. It is quite 
f south. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryce, you said a little while ago that there was some- 
i that was not right according to your idea, What ‘was that? | 
Mr. Bryce: I do not think that this scheme should include the white man. 
ink it should be for the Indians themselves. I agree with what is being done 
ive the Indians a steady income twelve months of a year, but you have 
enders and men in different phases of life getting licences to trap. I think 
Conn will explain to the committee here that it is because of the arrangement 
has been made and which the provincial government insists upon in giving 
» trapping rights to other people. 


‘The Wirness: The number of men such as bartenders is a negligible factor, 


| By Mr. Bryce: 

Q. There are still a few depriving the Indians 
ndians of the district are taken care of. 

Mr. MacNicor: I have been listening to Mr. Case asking questions and Mr. 
answering them and I gather that Mr. Case was talking about. Norway 
e, 150 miles or more away from Summerberry where Mr. Conn was talking 
t; or, were you talking of the two areas at the same time? 

Che Wirness: Both. | 
Mr. MacNicou: They are not the same at all. 

he CuHarrman: The question was a general one. 

Mr. MacNicou: The Summerber 
Mr. Gisson: Did you sa 
The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Gisson: That is not much, is it? 


Che Wirness: Oh, yes. The rats brought in an average of $3.40 last year. 
Mr. MacNicou: I would like to ask Mr. Conn a few questions on what 
red at the last meeting when he was before the committee. Just before 
yonn retired at that time I started to ask him some questions with regard 
2 splendid work of Tom Lamb in northern Manitoba. I am now going 
‘a few questions on that topic. 
). Did the department reimburse Mr. Lamb for bringing in pumps to 
the watering of the dry swamps on the Summerberry area?—A. No, 
se his pumps were used on his own ranch which he still operates. 


). But it seems to me that he should be reimbursed for the whole scheme? 
No, I do not think go. 


|. I suggest that neither the department nor the Manitoba government 
“have thought of it?—A. As a matter of fact, Mr. MacNicol, we have 
found it useful to us. | 

. You stated at the last meeting that the watering of the swamps did 
se the production of rats, and it would seem to me that it would. For 
ce, you take the marsh in the Summerberry area and you find that in 
immer it is dry. Now, unless water was pumped into those swamps the 
ould die. That is why Tom Lamb put the pumps in there—A. That is on 


nh marsh, but we have never encountered the same conditions on the 
52—2 


of a living —A. No, because 


if 


ry area is purely a separate one. 
y that each trapper is allowed a quota of 225 rats? 
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Summerberry.- I Ghenbonea in ee brief Thee the: ‘Hudson's. Bie Co 
pumped at Cumberland House, and I might say that on a stra aight | ) 
cents basis they were not too well satisfied with the procedure. — They 
that the water cost more to be pumped in than the Teyenue ot ) 
the rats afterwards. a 

Q. But the evidence in the report is that it was to. the cone 
The number is thousands and thousands to what we got before, and it 1 
seem quite plain to me,—you have been there, of course?—A. Yes, sir, I ha 

Q. Well, you have 50,000 acres of land between- the Summerberry sai | 
Head river, which really forms an island. That land is now producing 2 
many rats ‘and those rats are there as a result of pumping water into. 
marshes. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that the Saskatchewan River, 7 
it enters the Summerberry area it meets two rivers. The natural effect. of | 
rivers on the land is that they have made banks for themselves. I pr 
that these banks are sixty feet high. When you get up and walk over th 
of the bank in September you are on dry land, but it is actually a1 
That is, when the waters are flooded in during late July and August, that ut 
over the bank of the river becomes a marsh with two or three feet of w 
That is where the rats are. However, when the river lowers its level the ms 
becomes dry land and the rats die ‘for the want of water. Now, this y 
capable man, Mr. Tom Lamb thought of the idea of pumping water 
land and as a result of that the rats have come back again in large 1 
T cannot conceive of a man on the south side of the Head River and 
Saskatchewan River not having required water to be pumped into that land 
As I mentioned the other day, Mr. MacNicol, I regard that pumping p: 
as an adjunct to be used in an emergency. Actually, we have never f 
necessity of it. We have always managed to get enough water in- dari ng i 
spring. 

Q. Then you have pumped the water into little lakes have you? 
I think I showed that in the brief by the 74 foot deep inlet that is used | 
Two Island portion of the Summerberry. We get enough water from 
source and do not have to resort to the pumping system. =f a 

The Cuatrman: You are referring to the pictures that were appent™ 
that brief? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: T have pictures many times the size of those. 
myself. Those pictures which you have with the brief do not cover the 
Lamb pumping outfit. 

The Witness: Mr. MacNicol, I am a great admirer of Tom Zam. ! 
talking to him in July— ae 

Mr. MacNicou: Well, I am not asking that he be paid. I was just 9 W on 
if the government did pay ‘him. At page 701 of the minutes of proceed ngs 
July, I said that I had not heard Mr. Conn make any reference to Tom ! 
having introduced the beaver into northern Manitoba. Mr. Conn repli | 
think, Mr. MacNicol, it might be a more accurate statement of fact tos a 
Tom Lamb reintroduced the beaver into the Summerberry section of Ne 
Manitoba”. My next question, Mr. Conn, is: was there ever any beav i 


The Witness: Oh, yes. a 
By Mr. MacNicol: | aS ae 


~  Q. What happened to them?—A. As was the case in a great many 
districts of Canada they were exterminated. The very thing that A 
beaver valuable in propagation makes them equally vulnerable 1 in tray 


They are there all the time. 
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~MacNicou: Lamb reintroduced the beaver into the Summerberry 


fir, Chairman, and it was quite a job to kee 
nter. The beaver came from New York State and it 


aver have gone all 
Tom Lamb ever been 


1 1e Witness: I do not think that 
jpursement for the beaver which he put 
till on his ranch. 

Mr. MacNicou: And they have gone all over the country? 


The Wirness: I do not think. 80, Mr. MacNicol. They would not last 
long once they got off his ranch. 


Mr. MacNicou: I was.informed that they had gone a good distance up the 
towards Cumberland House? 
“he Wrrness: I do not think so. 


ae 


Vhe Cuairman: Has Mr. Lamb made any claim? 


dr. MacNicou: I do not believe so. At the last meeting I also asked Mr. 
|@ question about the Sipanok area. I said, “You. did not mention the 
lok area. On another occasion I would like information on that.” Mr, 
S reply was, “The Sipanok is one of the two small areas in Manitoba, 
lich I-have referred”. The Sipanok is not in Manitoba, it is in Sas- 

ja an. ‘ - 

he Wirnzss: Yes, that is correct. I have that change marked in my notes. 

aid “Manitoba” I stand corrected. With regard to the Sipanok I might 

iat the main structure on the Sipanok channel has been built ‘but we 

t close it for its full effectiveness until we get some dykes in on the side > 
‘Tiver to hold the floods back. That portion of the project is going to be 

d for more than a year because we have not been able to get a drive 

ith a big enough bucket to do this work, 


- MacNicou: For the information of the committee, Mr. Chairman, the 


"Sinanok” means cut-off. The channel was originally caused by the 
chewan River overflowing its banks and flowing into the Chimahawin 
The federal government is now controlling the flow through the channel, - 
ot, Mr. Conn? 

1e Wirness: That is the main structure to which I referred. 


r. Gipson: I was very much surprised at the prices of muskrats. I hope 
ite projecting your plans on the assumption that those prices are going 


Mr. Lamb could lay any claim to 
on his ranch because the descendants 


that way because that is a very good price. 


@ Witness: Well, it is not intended that this work lasting for three weeks 
ain the men. It is merely a subsistence. 


TBSON: You say that the quota for each man was 225 rats. Might 
lave been better to issue fewer licences but to permit the Indians who had 

trap, say, 500 rats this year and keep a back log for when the rates 20 
e Witness: As I understand it, your question calls for two answers. First, 
‘ere to limit the number of licences we would have the problem of who 
be permitted to trap. Another thing is that we have already created 

pera and we have enough on hand now in the case of either a crop ~ 
fallu. 


tallure to carry our trappers over two years. 
Gipson: Is that out of the 20 per cent? 
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The Wirness: It is out of the amount that is paid to us on behalf 
Indians. tot eS ee 
Mr. Ricuarp: The Pas Indian development has been growing by lear 
bounds. Is it possible to make a fair estimate of the potential possibiliti 
‘this development, say, in the course of the next few years—ten years or. 
The Witness: The development of the Pas has reached close t 
maximum. I would not say it has reached the ultimate in rat population, | 
it has reached pretty close to full development. ¥ 
Mr. Gipson: You mentioned crop failure. Would there be an epide 
of fever among them? ee 
The Wirness: No. There is a periodic one among the wild ones but 
have come to the conclusion that it is on a very wide scale. = 
Mr. Ricuarp: What is the estimate of the number of rats you can } 
on any given acreage? - | - 
The Witness: We have no estimate of that. a 
Mr. Ricuarp: I was thinking of beaver when there was a good quantity 
wood and water. Under those conditions how many acres would it req 
to keep a colony? ‘ 
The Wrrness: That is one thing which we really have not worked ow 
because in these marshes there are sections that are non-productive. You 1 
find rock islands or patches of muskeg and we-have not separated the a 
from the inactive and nonproductive acreage. 1 
Mr. Rew: Is there any study of what area supported a certain numbe1 
there was no interference by man, compared to the areas such as preserves, V 
are now assisted by man? 4 
The Wrrness: In the case of the Summerberry we had wide seasonal fi 
tions. We had a record as high as 200,000 but in the opposite dire 
production dropped to 6,000. We have a level 225,000 to 250,000 whi 
slightly higher than the best production under natural conditions. = 
Mr. Rem: I notice that in one of the great canals that they dug in the 
of Washington for agricultural purposes it was only in use three or four y 
before the muskrats themselves began to invade it with their colonies Ai 
present time there are great colonies of muskrats in these channels. The 4% 
tation seems to be right for them. i 
The Wrrness: Yes. You have the two necessary conditions, a good 
and food supply. | _ 
Mr. Lickers: Did any of these projects, about which we have been spe 
take in any Indian reservations? i 
Mr. MacNicou: They are all Indian reservations from the Pas de 
Cedar Lake; perhaps not reservations, but land occupied by Indians. — 
The Wrrness: I think you are mistaken there, Mr. MacNicol. It cons 
provincial lands. for a 
Mr. MacNicou: I said, occupied by Indians. a 
The Wirness: What I mean is that the marsh areas to which Mr. ! 
refers are not Indian land. a 
Mr. Lickers: They are on government land? 
The Witness: Yes. a 
Mr. Licxrrs: I am wondering as to your method of conservation he: 
the Indians satisfied with that method to recompense them for the loss of : 
rights under the treaty? — 
: The Witness: I believe you are referring to the registered tra oli 
Lickers. In the first place I showed you that under the Provincial Gam 


3 eer. > 
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Tignts are practically non-existent, but I will say that where we have 
d these new methods the Indians have voluntarily and of their own free 
promised to stop killing fur bearing animals for food and that they would, 
r as possible, help us preserve these animals. 

Mir. Lickers: Are any of the game preserves which you are now establishing 
Set up on land which was surrendered under the treaty referred to on page 


The Witness: Yes. The registered trapline program I referred to in 
aitoba takes in a great deal of this treaty land. 

‘Mr. Lickers: In that case, then, you are only giving the Indians the rights 
ch they had under the treaty. 

)The Wirness: No, Mr. Lickers. We are giving the Indians exclusive rights. 
{ mentioned the other day, in no treaty were there ever any terms that 
rided that the Indians had exclusive rights, and what good would the rights — 
{ there was nothing there to trap? 

Mr. Lickers: Do you mean to say that at the time the treaty was made— 
ity No. 5—there were no animals there to trap? 

The Wirnzss: I am not referring to the time of the treaty, nor am I[ 
upting to defend the previous deals that the Indians have gotten under these 
mes. What I am trying to get across to the members of this committee is 
under the fur conservation work we have substituted something that is better 
_these treaties, and the Indians themselves are satisfied to accept it. 

Mr. Lickers: You were talking about the difficulties that you had with the 
incial governments in connection with these projects. Would you agree with 
when I say that the difficulties which you are now encountering with the 
incial governments are as a result of the failure by the federal government, 
ie time the different provinces came into confederation, properly to preserve 
he Indians their rights to hunt and fish as given to them under their treaties? 
The Wirnuss: I believe that statement is correct, Mr. Lickers. I could go 
step further and say that the same thing could have been done at the signing 
ie National Resources Agreement in 1930. 

Mr. Lickers: Yes, and if it had been done then you would not have the 
ulties you are facing now? 

The Witness: I believe I mentioned that in my brief. Incidentally, Mr. 
ors, when I was discussing these difficulties we have had with the provincia? 
srities I was dealing with the past and what happened at the time we started 
fur conservation movement. We have very little difficulty in reaching 
ments with the provincial authorities now. 

Mr. Lickers: In your broad plans for the future are you making any provi- 
for the Kenora area? 

The Wrrness: I may say that we got off to a fresh start with the Ontario 
nistration only two weeks ago. .The proposal that we are now considering 
in the whole Patricia district in a plan similar to the one we have in 
toba. The Patricia district is the isolated section of the province, We 
Iso going to make a review of the registered trapline system in Ontario. 

Mr. Lickers: It might be well if the committee were told what your entire 
for the future is. 


Mr. Rew: Coupled with that question I feel that the committee should 
information before them, Mr. Chairman, as to the allocation by the provin- 
Oovernments of traplines and game preserves in connection with their use 
dians. I notice that on page 699 it reads, “In accordance with this, the 
ai government, by simply designating any area of the province, or 


for that matter, a game preserve or registered trapline district can rule 


ie aa See x eR ie eken Wh hes a ee nb ph aR ie RR eT, 
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that the Tudien has no o right of access ak hee therefore 1 no ‘special rights 
his treaty”. I feel that the committee should have some informa a 
how each province defines the Indians’ Tights with regards: to trapline 
reserves. ae 
Mr. Bryce: I have a question to add. When you ake your expla 
Mr. Conn, you may answer the three questions at the one time. The 
have felt that it was their right to find food and yet we have them jailed 4 
for shooting duck or goose because it is against the Provincial game law, 
xs something which we have to make clear to the Indians. They | Sim 
‘believe that they have a right to this food, and then the provincial gover ‘ 
says no and puts them in jail for this. 
The WiTNEss: I agree with you. I think I ene to some length the 
day in sketching the Indian problem and I tried to make two points clea 
was that these acts of the provincial legislature have never been tested | 
Supreme Court of Canada. In the case of Rex vs Wesley! we have a de 
for the Indians. In the case of Rex vs Commanda?, Justice Greene’s deei 
given in Ontario was the opposite. These decisions have never been teste | 
if we can extend our program I do not see any necessity of testing then re) 
we will be substituting something better. - 
Mr. Ret: In the National Resources Agreement, which I now hav 1 
me, it says: “In order to secure to the Indians of the province continua 
the supply of game and fish for their support and subsistence Canada 
that the laws respecting game enforced in the province from time to time 
apply to the Indians within the boundaries there provided, however, thai 
said Indians shall have the right, which the province assures them, of hunt 
trapping and fishing for food at all seasons of the year on all unoccupie dC 
lands, and on any other lands to which the said Indians have a right of at 
With ‘regard to food does that not mean that the Indians would have - the ; 
to take the food whether it was on occupied lands, Crown lands or anywhet 
The Wirness: That is exactly the point, Mr. Reid. What I ende: 
to do was to give you the treaty and show how it was narrowed down | 
National Resources Agreement and further narrowed by the Provincial 
Act, and to draw attention to the fact that the validity of it has 
tested. It was my intention to leave you gentlemen to decide ss 
validity of it should be tested or not. 


By Mr. MacNicol: of 


_  Q. Mr. Conn, is there not an Indian reserve on Moose Lake in the § Sun 
berry area?—A. Moose Lake, Mr. MacNicol, is in the general vicin ity. 
area but it is not in the Summerberry area. “7 
Q. There is a reservation there?—A. Yes. a 
@. And the Indians from there work in the Summerberry area do tl 
A. Yes. Some trap on Tom Lamb’s private ranch and some go on the g 0 vel 
land. a 
@. Is there not a reservation just where the Skat ation te River et 
Cedar Lake and Chimahawin?—A. Yes. 
@. Do the Indians there work the land too?—A. A few of them. 4 
Q. If I remember correctly the Athabaska flows for about forty : mile 
side the south bank of the Athabaska Lake, and in all that area may b 
rats. One agent told me there that he had sold rats to the value » of 
That was for a one-year period, and that figure represents a great ma 
What does the department do for the conservation of rats in thi > Ath 
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mee ation program, — 
abaska delta we have both Indian and provincial lands. We have 
so far to the stage where we have a complete report on the Indian 
and we are now having discussions with the province as to the develop- 


r. Rem: I feel we should have it clear as to the rights of the Indians to 
3imals for food. : 

he Witness: As far as killing for food is concerned, I have found in get- 

around and visiting game wardens that in general the Indians are given 
break. I have been told that those who are brought before courts for 
ug killed deer out of season are old offenders. Of course, if an Indian 
des up the main street of a town with moose meat out of season the game 
len must act. ‘ 7 

‘Mr. Bryce: Do not the Indians think that they are in the right? 

The Wirness: Exactly. That is one of our basic problems—to educate the 
an as to what his position is. 

Mr. Rew: But he has the right to kill for food. As a matter of fact, any 
has the right to kill game out of season for food. There is no law against 
| eat I were in the wilds I would have the right to kill animals if I required 
Mr. Rrcwarp: Out of season? 

Mr. Rew: Yes. 

The Cuamman: What I understand Mr. Reid to mean is that there is no 
1 obligation to refrain from killing animals for food if it is necessary to do 
order to maintain human life.. 

Vr. Rep: I suppose the trouble is that so many get around this by saying 
Ww nted the animal for food when they did not want it for that purpose 


wa 
1¢ WITNESS: Yes. 

r. Ricuarp: What is the right of the Indian in that regard? Does his right 
de all provincial game laws? 

r] le WITNESS: That is a thought which I wanted to leave with this com- 
the other day. 

. Rew: In British Columbia the Indians have the right to come down 
<e the Sockeye salmon. We have not tried to interfere with that practice. 
Mr, Farquyar: They would interfere with that in the province of Ontario 
ror not it was for food. The fact is that if they shoot deer out of season 


é€ Witness: That was Mr. Justice Greene’s decision in 1939. We have 
pposite ruling made in Alberta in 1932. , 

Tr, Farquuar: In this plan that you are working out, to what extent have 
plied this to the province of Ontario? 7 

e Wirness: Very little. We have two reserves in Ontario, the Kenagami 
e Albany with a total of 21,000 square miles. In addition to that we 
ute a number of registered traplines in Indians’ names. As I said before, 
now considering the application of this plan to the whole of the Patricia 
pig. that is, everything north of the main line of the C.N.R., which would 
close to 200,000 square miles and 11,000 Indians. 

- MacNicor: Are you starting right at the C.N.R. line? 

he Witness: Yes. 
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Mr. MacNicou: There is one final question that-t oe ue 
What are you doing to control the rat industry at. the mouth of th 


~ 


River in the mouth of the Mackenzie delta? . é ray 
The Wirness: That does not come under our, jurisdiction, but I nde 
that at the present time there is a great wealth in the number of rats a an 
prices obtained for them. Apparently they hit the top of the scale. 
Mr. MacNicou: It is a splendid area for rats. It os be protect eC 
somebody. 


oe 
Mr. Rew: There is a question that has come to my mind since we ‘Sa 
sitting here. Generally speaking, are the Indians poorer to-day than they 
25 years ago? The reason I ask this is because of the fact that glib state 
are made about “poor Indians”. However, you can say that about < oul 
people too. For instance, I could take you to quarters where our own { 
live and you would find the conditions appalling. I could take you to Indi 
who make more money than members of parliament. Are Indians as” po 1 
some people make them out to be? Are they as poor as they were 25 years, 
Are they poorer than when the treaty was signed? I am not going to : dela 
committee on this question now, but sometime in the future I shall, bi 
have read of instances where whole tribes have been wiped out by starva 
before they had any contact with the white man. I would like a general st 
ment giving information as to a comparison of the Indians to- ra a 
years ago, because I am disputing any statement that they are in a] poc 
position now. 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Conn, would you like to comment on that. 
The Witness: I can say that among the [Indians that live 200 miles 
back from the track, we still find the most abject poverty. 5 
Mr. Rem: But white men have improved the conditions? _ . 
The Witness: In certain cases, yes. - 


Mr. Lickers: It is generally conceded that the Indians at the prese 
time are in a better position than they were, say, 50 years avo. Howe 
since coming in contact with the white man we have not made the ] progr 
which we could make, or in comparison with the progress that ou r Ww 
neighbours have made. | a” 

Mr. Rew: That is a reasonable statement. es 


Mr. MacNicou: Or in comparison with what the oslo people 
made. 

Mr. Bryce: I believe that in my own constituency the Indians ar 
off and are good respectable citizens. However, on the fringe of ei 
where the white man has gone and deprived the Indians of their fish — and 
they are worse off than they were. Their standard depends on thea env. 
ment in which you find them. 

Mr. Rerp: Are there not tribes of Indians in the north andes of 
Columbia and in the Northwest Territories who are living the life they 
years ago? They have had no contact with the white people and are nC 
and if they have deteriorated they cannot blame that on the whites. 
whole Indian question is a great, wide one and one statement can not be 
that would apply to all Indians. I believe there are tribes in the great 
who are so far away that they see a Northwest Mounted Policeman onl 
a year, and whatever their condition is they cannot blame any of us ee 1 

The Wrrness: I believe I mentioned the other day that if there 
to which the white man has not penetrated, they have not been hea cd C 
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__ Mr. Rem: I can show you a place in northern British Columbia where a 
hip goes in only once a year. The Indians there are living close to the 
SKIMO, = 

_ -The Wrrness: The people I am working with on the Quebec projects are 
living right next to the Eskimo and there is not a white man in the district 
a but they were there 20 years ago and cleaned out all the marten and the 

aver. 

__ The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we have now reached the end of our period. 
Mr. Conn will not be able to come back for any further meetings. On behalf 
of the committee I want to thank him for the very informative and interesting 
brief which he has presented here, and for the courteous manner in which he 
answered all questions. I want to thank him for the information which he.has 


given us. I know it will be very valuable to this committee. 


The committee adjourned to meet on Tuesday, August 6, next at 2 o’clock 
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’ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Turspay, August 6, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
inted to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 

1 such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this 
at 2.00 o’clock p.m. The Joint Chairman, Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., presided. 


Present: The Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Horner, Macdonald 
urdigan) . | 

The House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. 
ickmore, Brown, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gariépy, Gibson 


iow-Albermi), Harkness, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), 
ymond (Wright), Reid —15. 


In attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. Ford 
it; R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch ; Eric Acland, Executive 
istant to Director; B. F. Neary, Superintendent, Welfare and Training; — 

. Phelan, Chief, Training Branch; M. McCrimmon, Trusts and Reserves; 
Aehoe, Lands Division, Indian Affairs Branch; 


Also, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
SO: 3 Officer. - 


The Chairman announced that at the meeting called for Thursday, August 8, 
W. C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, will » 
ir for questioning; that the meeting on Tuesday, August 13 would be in 
‘a for the purpose of considering the Report of the Joint Committee to 
lent; that no further activities had been planned for the 1946 Session. 


he Chairman informed the Committee that the Clerk of the Committee 
d make a survey of members'who would be asked to answer three questions: 
 , (1) Is it your intention to visit Indian Reserves in or near your - 
Division or Constituency during the coming recess: 

= Ss (2) Would you be available to sit in Ottawa two or three weeks 
— immediately prior to the opening of the 1947 Session: 


a _. (3) Would you be available to visit the maritimes and eastern 
Quebec during October, November, 1946? 


On the answers to the above questions will depend certain recommendations 

contained in the Final Report. 

ir Oliver M. Martin, Magistrate, County of York Court, Toronto, was 

made a statement, was questioned thereon and thanked by the Chairman 
4 


“Interesting presentation”, and was excused from further attendance 
1e Committee. 


Committee adjourned at 4.00 p.m., to meet again on Thursday, August 3 
: 2.00 o’clock p.m. 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


~, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
~ August 6, 1946. 


i Binted to examine and consider the Indian Act, met this day at 2 o’clock - 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., (Joint Chairman), presided. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We have to-day as our witness Brigadier Martin of Toronto. 
fore proceeding with the witness, however, I think I should let you know what 
have in mind for the future. On Thursday of this week it is proposed to have 
*, W. C. Ronson here from Treasury Board to answer some questions that have 
isen in the minds of members of the committee. 
Ss Tuesday it is proposed we have a meeting in camera for the 
rpos se of considering the report which will be presented to the House before 
conclusion of the present session. We have nothing planned beyond next 
wesday, and it is hoped that our activities for this session will cease shortly 
‘that date, if not on that date. The subcommittee on agenda and procedure 
s also been discussing the motion made by Senator Fallis at the second last 
ing of this committee with respect to inter-session activities. Mr. McEvoy, 
»elerk of the committee, will be making a survey to ascertain what members 


ll ‘be available for inter-session activities. In due course he will communicate 

th you and you will be asked to answer three questions. They are:— 

“1. Is it your intention to visit Indian reserves in or near your division or 

constituency? 

. Would you be available to sit in Ottawa two or three weeks prior to the 
1947 session? 

. Would you be available to visit the maritimes and eastern Quebec during 
- October and November of 1946? 


hose questions you will be asked to answer yes or no. If we get a majority 
fer on any one of those questions we will make a recommendation aay Uae 


Mr. _ HARKNESS: That last question should be “October or November,” not 


Beir nom: I think not. 
een: I suppose we could say “and, for” November. 


The Tt mould not re in pated or December, but my thought on the subject 
d be that the visit should not last longer than two weeks. That two weeks 
be some time between the first of October and the last of November. Is 


. Harkness: Yes, it was merely to clear up that point. 

M r. CASTLEDEN: Does that take in Quebec as well? 

The Cuarrman: Eastern Quebec, merely on the fringes of Quebec. Of 
se , it. will depend on whether there are sufficient members who are interested. 
of course, we have to make our recommendation to both Houses for 
pity: If there are no further questions we will proceed with the witness. 


Mr. et LRDEN: There is also my notice of motion. 
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The CuarrMan: Yes, and there is another notice with respect toa 
to the subcommittee. That is now being considered; the subcommittee hi 
forgotten it. Of course, I might tell you that we hope that this present, | Ses 
will be terminated very ’ shortly, and whether or not at this late date we sho 
proceed with those two motions we will have to decide a little later, at an e 
meeting. If it is your pleasure I will call on Brigadier Martin to come forw 


Brigadier Oliver M. Martin, Mapistrate for the ER of Y vc 
called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Brigadier Martin, I believe you are first of all a full blooded Indi | 
—A. I am an Indian; whether it i is full blooded or not I do not know. : 
. You are an ge I just do not like this term “full blooded India 

We find it used all over the American continent. Why should we not call - 
a full blooded Englishman? I do not think it is a good idea. | ie 
Q. The term has arisen here. I think you will find that our co nmi 

is desirous of seeing that there is no such thing as this hyphenated Canac 
or that hyphenated | Canadian or any other kind of Canadian. We are Canai@ 
—A. That is right. 
Q. And I believe that it is a purpose of this committee to recommen 
tually some means whereby Indians have rights and obligations equal to 
of all other Canadians. There should be no differences in my mind, or 
body else’s mind, as to what we are, because we are all Canadians. ie T wi 
rather put it that I am a Canadian of Indian ancestry. z 
Q. I think we agree. Secondly, you have had some experience i 7 
army?—A. Yes, quite a lot. 
Q. And you have attained the rank of brigadier? —A. That is right 

Q. You have been in charge of large forces of Canadian soldiers?—A. 1 
that is right. 3 3 
Q. Then, too, you have attained the high office of hen ate in hes ¢ it 
Toronto?—A. Magistrate, in the county of York. 


Q. You are stationed at Toronto?—A. Stationed at Toronto. AE = 
Q. And there you are called upon to administer the laws of the Pe vi 
and the dominion?—-A. That is right. 
Q. So that I think we can modestly say you have quite a wide experie 
in and knowledge of the affairs of Canada?—A. I have a fair experience. — 
Q. And you have knowledge, of course, of your own ancestry?—A. Youn 
Q. And you ean probably give us some valuable information which might 


of assistance to this committee in our work in examining and considering 
Indian Act?—A. I hope to do so. : 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Would Brigadier Martin mind telling us to which tribe hig 


actually belonged?—A. We belonged to the Mohawk tribe of the Six Na ‘ 
Indians. 


Q. I wonder if Brigadier Martin would like to tell the committee in 


beginning his ideas as to his own survey of this problem. I do know he h. 


ieee a survey. Then we could ask questions, or do you want to ask qi 
now z 
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| Q. Can you tell me if you have a submission that you would like to 
present?—A. When I got the invitation last week I sat down and wrote out 

at I thought might be the more sensible way of putting the problem. 

_ The Cuatrman: I think if it is your pleasure we will ask Brigadier Martin 

o make his presentation. Then we will ask questions after he has terminated 

his presentation. Probably you would not object to questions being asked then? 

_ The Wrrnzss: Not at all. 


By Mr. Bryce: 
Zs Q. Has he got copies of the statement?—A. No, I have not. 


a By Mr. Castleden: 
_ Q. Have you ever lived on a reserve? 
lived there until 25 years ago. 
—_ Q. But not within the last 25 years?—A. Oh, I go back on frequent occasions. 
My mother is still there. 
| - @. What reserve is that?—A. That is at Brantford, the Six Nations. 
_ The Cuairman: Just proceed, please. 
' ~The Wirngess: Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Fallis and gentlemen: First of all I 


want to thank you for inviting me to be here to-day. I feel it a very high 
honour to appear before you on behalf of the Indians of Canada, and I hope 
what I have to say may be of some assistance to you in the difficult task which 
lies ahead of you. Whatever I may say does not mean to point to any person 
in particular, but I hope what I do say will give you a general idea of the 
Indian’s viewpoint in connection with this question. 

_ There is one thing I should like to correct, first of all. I note on page 118 
of the minutes of proceedings that Iam spoken of as one of the most outstanding 
authorities on Indian affairs in Canada. I do not know how that idea came 
about, and can only say that perhaps it is because of the fact that during the 
past years, whenever I had the opportunity, I have spoken frequently to service 
clubs, church groups ‘and other organizations in behalf of a better deal for 
Canada’s Indians. I do not claim to be any authority, but I have always been 
deeply interested. I have taken every opportunity to assist the people of Canada 
towards a sympathetic understanding of the Indian, and have done what I could 
to show the Indian that his future welfare and well-being depend, in the initial 
instance, on himself. I want to say that I have learned more about Indian 
affairs since reading the minutes of your proceedings than I ever knew before, 
except knowledge of the Indian himself and his reactions and ideas in connection 
with the Indian Act.and its administration. 

I do know the Indian because I am one of them, as I told you before. I 
lived on the Six Nations reserve. My home was there, until 25 years ago, when 
IT became enfranchised after the first great war. Just as you, whose ancestors 
come from Great Britain, fight to retain the union jack as part of our Canadian 
flag, and just as you, whose ancestors came from France, wish to retain some 
symbol of your ancestry in our national emblem, so I, a Canadian, am deeply 


A. Oh, yes, I was born there and 


group which has played no small part in the development of our country. I am 
hot, however, going to suggest to you that crossed tomahawks be placed on our 
ig. But what I do hope is that the result of the work of this committee will be 
| that our distinctive new national Canadian flag, which I understand is to 
e, will forever be a svmbol to Canadians of Indian descent that their free- 
m was restored to them when that flag was born. 
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During the great war I was for a time an officer in the 107th Battalion fro 
‘Manitoba, and in that battalion were Indians from Saskatchewan, Manitob 
Ontario and Quebec, about 450 all told. In the war recently ended there were 
quite a number of Indians in units of brigades in areas which I commande 
and I was privileged to associate with and visit Indians on quite a number ¢ 
reserves in British Columbia during the year and a half when I was stationed 
on the Pacific coast. I have also visited some reserves in Quebec and the mari 
times. I tell you this to let you know that my knowledge of Indians is not con- 
fined only to the Six Nations group. Indians vary, of course, to a mixed degre 
across Canada, in appearance, manner of living, educational accomplishments 
health standards and religious attachment; but they have one thing in comm} 
and that is an antipathy towards the Indian Affairs Branch, more espec 
among the older people. It is most unfortunate that this is so, because 
opposite should be the case. In looking for the reason for this feeling of dist 
and, in some cases, active antagonism which the Indian feels towards the br 
and its officials, if I tell you a few things which took place between cel 
officials of Indian Affairs and my immediate family, and myself personally, 
will perhaps see why Indians feel as they do, and I hope you will be more wi 
to show patience—which you are going to require—and sympathy, towards t 
Indians and groups of Indians who may appear before you during the co 
months. My father was an industrious man— Pa 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Pardon me there. I did not catch that. What did you say about 
father?—A. My father was an industrious man. Besides working a small 
of some 50 acres, he was a carpenter and builder and occasionally got cont 
for the building of schools, bridges and culverts on reserves. We were § 
children in our family, four of whom he sent off the reserve to high school an 
one to a hospital in Greenwich, Connecticut—my eldest sister—to train as | 
nurse, with the result that he was unable, with all these obligations, to accumu 
late any money. Therefore whenever he was awarded a contract, 1t was neces 
for him to make an arrangement with a Brantford city merchant, through 
Indian agent, to supply him with materials and cash for his work, to be 
back when the cheque came through, as it eventually did, in payment fo: 
completed job. In order to do this, he had to sign an undertaking that he w 
endorse the cheque, when it came, over to the Indian agent, who would pay 
merchant and return him the balance. It was all right, and it worked ov 
satisfactorily for a time. This went on for a while and my father got to tl 
point where he trusted the agent.. During the summer of 1911 or 1912 h 
a larger contract than usual, for building a reinforced concrete bridge whit 
took some two or three months to complete. In due course the work was done 
The cheque came along. The accounting was made with the merchant sho vi 
that my father had a balance due him of $1,600. The cheque was endorsed 
when he called for his money a day or so later, he was given $1,100 only, 
the explanation from the agent that somewhere a mistake had been 
When he demanded to be shown where the mistake was, he was put off, 
after time, and never was shown to the time of his death. To get contracts, yo 
have to what is commonly known as “play ball” with the Indian agent. In tk 
days, although the council of the Six Nations awarded the contract, the ager 
had to approve and recommend it to the then department before it was final 
granted by them. I am not at this late date accusing that agent of theft. 
intend only to show how some agents disregard the obligations which 
should have towards the people they are expected to instruct and guide. 
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in Sine early 1900’s the Six Nations Council spent a great deal of money 
in legal fees paid to lawyers for services of one kind or another without getting 
an} "satisfaction with the result that after days of deliberation over a period of 
mnths they concluded that the only way they might hope to achieve anything 
ld be to send some of their own people to take up the study of law. The 
jouncil at that time was under the old system of government by hereditary 
hiefs as formed by the Iroquois League. Fine men they were, for the most part 
-good orators and forceful characters. There were some sixty chiefs then in the 
ix Nations Council with long experience in governing their people. 
In 1913 or 1914, I’m not sure which year it was, the council, without a 
dissenting voice, passed a resolution to select two boys to attend Upper Canada 
or St. Andrew's College, the University of Toronto and Law School to take up 
the study of law. The expense of their undertaking was to be paid for from the 
dollars money—which was their own—and which amounted to several thousand 
dollars annually paid to each member of the band. The people were willing to 
give, up their interest money for that purpose and so expressed themselves. The 
boys were selected and the resolution was forwarded to the Department of Indian 
Affairs at Ottawa for approval. The Department refused to sanction this 
expenditure and so far as I have been able to find out gave no reason for its 
refusal. I was one of the boys selected—the other was Jim Moses who was killed 
in action while flying over Germany as an officer in the Royal Air Force. 
ee After the war in 1919 I came to Ottawa to try to get a job in the Department 
and while here I asked the then head of the department—I believe he was then 
called Deputy Superintendent-General of the Indian Affairs—why the resolution 
f our council was turned down and the answer I got was most surprising. “Tt? 8 
no use sending you Indians to school you just go back to the reserve anyway”. 
I later made application for an Indian Agency—I had not yet been re- -established 
from, the last war—in northern British Columbia at Hazelton. I never got the 
a and never got an answer. In the winter of 1921 I was teaching school | on the 
Nations Reserve. At that time quite a number of our returned soldiers had 
ught land on the reserve under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act and some of them 
were unable to continue payments with the result that some of the farms were up 
‘resale by the department. It was apparently one of the tasks of the Indian 
agent to dispose of these repossessed farms. One April day the agent, 
accompanied by his clerk, called on me at the school where I taught and asked 
if I would take over one of these farms. He knew I had no adequate farm 
erience, there were no buildings on the farm, the Jand was poor and covered 
h weeds. However, it was land and the price was attractive so I agreed to 
ke it providing that. I be permitted to rent it and continue with my job as 
‘school teacher. He agreed to my proposal and I took over the farm. The 
erbal agreement was made in April of 1921. In July—three months after he 
e that promise to me—I got an official letter from him notifying me that 
ause I had purchased a farm under the Soldier Settlement Act my position 
as teacher was terminated forthwith and that another teacher had been appointed 
0 take over my school in September. 
~ It was then that I decided to get out of the jurisdiction of that Indian agent. 
applied for enfranchisement and, with the help of influential friends I had at 
e time among the members of parliament i in Ottawa, obtained it. 
_ In 1935 my youngest sister came to me in Toronto where I lived, suffering 
eat pain from a lump on her breast, claiming that the doctor at the hospital on 
le reserve couldn’t do anything for ‘her. We took her to the Toronto General 
Ospital for examination after which the doctor who saw her diagnosed the 
Yas cancer requiring an immediate operation. They kept her at the hospital 
day to prepare her, but later on that evening she returned to our home 
ng that the hospital ‘authorities, after finding out that her home was on an 
ean reserve, would not do anything without her first obtaining authority from 
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the Department of Indian Affairs. I immediately got in Aa with the doa 
cn the reserve by telephone to get, as I thought, the required authority. 1s cn 
this doctor personally. He is a fine man who would, I know, do everyt ha ( 
possible for anyone in need of help but apparently he was helpless because h 
told me that due to the fact that there was a hospital on the reserve he could 
authorize an operation in the Toronto General Hospital. She returned to t 
reserve, where she was operated on some time later, and died—leaving two smal 
children. I am not blaming the doctor—he is a good man who has done excellen 
_ work for many years on that reserve—but I do blame the system which appa: 
ently requires authorization from Ottawa before any action can be taken, evel 
to meet an emergency of that kind. I am not sure that I am correct in assumin 
that authority has to be obtained from Ottawa to meet an emergency—I hope 
am wrong—but it appeared to me in this case to be true. Of course, she migh 
not have lived even if the best surgeon in Toronto had performed the operation 1 
but she should, in my opinion, have been given the chance to live, especially 
since there was no cancer specialist or qualified surgeon available at the hospite ta 
on the reserve. “se 
I note in your minutes that it is said the Six Nations.Reserve is the 1 
progressive one in Canada—if that is so—and since what I have told 
represents some of the injustice suffered by one family during a quarter century 
and since the same sort of thing must have been experienced, more or less, by 
every Indian family across Canada, all through the years since the Departme 
Indian Affairs was formed—you can see why Indians feel as they do tow 
departmental officials. I hope, as a result, that you will be more sympatheti 
towards those Indians who will make presentations to you than you other 
might be. 
On page 413 of the minutes I notice the question is asked by Mr. MacNicol — 
Q. How are Indian agents chosen and how are they appointed, a 
by whom? 
In answer to this question the witness replied that ie are appointed by t th 
Civil Service Commission, after examination by a local board. I would like t 
suggest that the local board goes through the motions and that they are reall 
appointed by the local M.P., if his party is in power; or by the defeatec 
candidate, if his party is in power. I would also like to suggest that that is th 
chief reason why Indian agents are so often unsuited to the important work 
are expected to do. I would further suggest that the director of the bran 
would have a most difficult time in getting rid of an unsatisfactory agent as lon 
as the government which appointed him remains in power. ie 
I believe that some one, speaking of residential schools, spoke of Fe na 
training being given to boys and girls in attendance. I am very glad th di 
being done baceuse that is one of the courses of training which should be availabl 
for Indian girls and boys as it is to other Canadian children. I personally know 
only one residential school. I refer to Mohawk Institute, which I inspected 
before the war and found that the vocational training which the children 
- there consisted chiefly of the girls doing the necessary housework and the 
doing the farm labour and chores around the stables. I hope that is not 
type of training which passes under the heading of vocational training in othe 
residential schools because if so, it is of no value in the preparation of childr el 
for earning a living after they ee school. ; 
I have a sincere appreciation of the good work that has been done by 0 ou: 
denominational residential schools in the past but the time has now come, in 2 
opinion, when the primary education of our Indian children should take place i : 
undenominational day schools. What to do with the buildings now occupied i 
residential schools should be of secondary consideration. . 
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_ In the education of Indian children stress should be laid not only on the 
three R’s but on vocational training in preparation for future usefulness as 
Canadian and on the history of the contribution of the Indian people to the 
-growthsof Canada in order to give Indians pride in their race. You can never 
make an Indian into a white man, any more than you can make a French- 
_ Canadian into an English-Canadian, or vice versa; but: you can make an 
z Indian a good Canadian and it would not take very long, if the task were 
“Sundertaken with sympathy and understanding. 
____ Inmy opinion, every adult Indian should have the right to vote in dominion 
_ elections and in provincial elections, without losing any of the privileges which he 
_ possesses at the present time. He pays all taxes except the direct land tax. He 
_ pays taxes to the province and taxes to the dominion. By virtue of that fact, 
I maintain, he should be entitled to the right to vote. Of course, like other 
_ Canadians he, no doubt, will often not turn out to vote, but he should have the 
right to do so. You have been told that any Indian may apply for his 
enfranchisement and by so doing obtain the rights of citizenship. It is really 
not as simple as.it sounds. As an example, I have a brother who has lived off 
_ the reserve for the past 20 years, chiefly in the United States. He told me not 
later than last Sunday that he went to the Indian agent last year to apply for 
_ enfranchisement, and the agent refused to give his approval, 
I know many Indians who would not consider making application for 

- enfranchisement because they would have to give up their land and their. 
homes on the reserve, and they do not consider that the sacrifice they would 
have to make would be worth the privilege of voting. They have worked 
hard under difficulties to clear the land, build homes and develop their holdings 
until they are now worth much more than they could hope to realize in payment 
_ through enfranchisement, which is very little. 
: Much has been said about poor housing conditions on some reserves. I 
suggest that a good percentage of you in this room to-day would not have the 
homes you have, if you were unable to borrow money with which to build them. 


Indians have to pay cash for most of the things they buy and definitely for 
_ building materials for houses and buildings built on a reserve. 

. On page 464 of the minutes you will see that the total amount loaned to 
Indians in the whole of Canada for 1944-45 for the purchase of livestock and 
equipment, the purchase of land and buildings, repair to buildings, construction 
_ of new buildings, the sinking of wells and miscellaneous expenditure amounted - 
_ to the total sum of $30,652, and only $6,075 was for the construction of new 
buildings and the sinking of wells. How can you expect the Indians to have 
good homes if that year’s loans represents a fair example of the average annual 
assistance they can obtain? 
One page 462 of your minutes it will be noted that the Indian Trust Fund 
has grown from $2,469,945.69 in 1867 to $17,096,489.68 in 1946, which represents 
~ a growth of over $15,500,000 in 85 years. It would appear to me that the depart- 


ment has been more interested in creating a fund than in spending money 
_ humanely to assist their wards. I note the number of Indians dying from tuber- 
_¢ulosis. Housing conditions are responsible. 

 : It used to be said that the only good Indian is a dead one. One does not 
fear that any more. The conclusion that we can draw, therefore, is that the 
a Canadian and American has begun to realize that an Indian too, is a 
human being. 

We on this continent, as a whole, know little of the Indian except those we 
_ See in illustrated magazines decked out in ceremonial costumes as a background 
tor some advertising campaign or visiting dignitary, or those we come in contact 
With as guides during our annual hunting or fishing trip in our northern wilds. 
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In the city an tania: is merged with our ae pushes We do not recog- 
nize the man in the factory, the doctor on the corner, the waitress in the lun. ch 
room, the family chauffeur, the teacher of our children, the barber, or the nur: 
in the hospital as one of our native Canadians. He is ‘there and he i is one of u 
which is at it should be. 

Outside of those whose names appear in history as famous warriors of byeoul 
years, few Canadians know of Indians who have left their reserves and taken 
an active place among other Canadians. For your information I will name a few 
of those I personally know who made, or are making, important contributions 
to our national life. There is George Martin (Oronhyatekha), graduate with 
honours from Oxford University—practised medicine in London, Ontario—and” 
was several years head of the Independent Order of Foresters, a world- wide 
organization. His brother, Dr. Peter Martin, a physician in Cleveland, Ohio; 
and his son, Dr. Ackland Martin, a physician in practice in Copenhagen, Den- | 
mark. Dr. Thomas Miller, a consulting physician in Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
George Johnson, a physician and surgeon in Toledo, Ohio; Dr. F. A. Johnson, a 
specialist in eye, ear, nose and throat, Akron, Ohio; Dr. Thomas Jamieson, | 
specialist in ear, nose and throat, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Minerva Burke, 
physician, 1 Chicago: Dr. Elmer Jamieson, mace cy Paedagogy, head of the 
Science Department, North Toronto Collegiate: Gilbert C. Monture, 
engineer with the Department of Mines at soe Dr. Edward ‘Davis, a 
‘physician and surgeon, Chicago; Mr. James Miller, a merchant, Liverpool 
England; Reverend Theodore Montour, B.A., B.D., a clergyman. And, amo a 
our soldiers in the recent war, I would name Captain Ag BYic< He Smith, M.C 
Croix de Guerre, Star of Poland, etc., Canadian Infantry; Captain George 
Smith, M.C., Canadian Infantry ; Captain John Stacey, M.C., Royal Air Force e: 
Lieut. James Miser, Royal Air Force; Major Robert Montour, Canadian Army; 
Lieut. C. Brant, Canadian Army ; Mrs. Ethel Montour, historian and novelist, 
Rochester, New ‘York: Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss Florence Martin and Miss 
Lillian Styrer, nurses; and others too numerous to mention. ‘= 


wr 


Mr. MacNicot: Did you mention Pauline Johnson? | os 


The Wirness: I did not mention Pauline Johnson. 
Mr. MacNicou: I would. 


The Wrrness: Then I will add, Pauline Johnson, distinguished Canada 
poetess. I haven’t much more to say, but I should like to express the thought 
that just as in the army I found the Indian soldier readily assimilable among 
his companions so I feel that the Indian will gradually assimilate with his fellow 
Canadians through the gradual process of educational and economic advance-— 
ment which is sure to come with the passage of years. The sooner he can have 
a good home, a decent income and a fair education for him the quicker the 
Eyes of assimilation will be. And that is where the Indian will require soni 

elp ‘ 

It is my opinion that the Indians of Canada should have some form | oF 
representation in Parliament. I know there are many difficulties, but I wot 
recommend that consideration be given by this committee for oeanetell 
the government of an Indian Senator-at-large, which will overcome the difficulty 
of elections all across the country. I feel sure that such an appointment woul 
do much, not only in giving the Indians confidence in the sincere intentions ¢ 
this eovernment but would also be a great deal of help in the future admini tra 
tion of Indian affairs. I say this because human nature requires us to bé 
responsible to somebody. I am not saying anything against our present direct tor 
of Indian Affairs whom I think is one of the best men this department | ne 
ever had, but I am speaking only of human beings who have no mean Ss 0: 
being checked effectively by anybody; and, unless he is a very, very good ma 
things will not go as they ought to go. 
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_ Since the Six Nations have now in my opinion reached the stage in their 
progress where they are able to take definite responsibility in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs—and I think they have reached that point—I would — 
suggest that the new Act which I hope will result from your deliberations will 
contain a plan by which that band would, beginning say in the year 1950, be 
“handed over the total amount of their accumulated interest money annually 
to be administered wholly by their Council for the purpose of carrying out all 
_ public services on their reserve, such plan to be continued in operation as a 
measure of self government for them until such time as it is considered they 
_ have proven their ability to govern themselves well and completely, at which 
_ time they should be paid the whole of their capital account and cease to be 
_wards of the government in any sense whatever. The same plan, I suggest, 


a ae have spoken‘a long time; if I can answer any questions, I shall be clad 
to ao so. 

-.,. The Cuairman: Now, Mrs. Fallis, gentlemen, if you have any questions you 

_ would like to submit to Brigadier Martin: we will follow our usual procedure 

_ of having each member submit his questions, with required interruptions by 

_ other members on the point on which the witness is being interrogated. Have — 

_ you any questions to submit? 


By Mr. Reid: 


| Q. I have a question which I should like to ask Brigadier Martin. Have 
_ you any idea what the situation of the Indians would have beén to-day if they 
had been treated right from the inception of Confederation in the way you 
__ have suggested. What I have in mind is this; I was very much intrigued with 
_ your statement that later on you would like to see Indians cease to be wards 
of the state. That gave rise to the thought in my mind that I should like to 
_ have your opinion as to what the position of the Indians would have been to-day 
had they been treated differently?—A. I think I can best answer that by saying 
__ this, that twenty-five years ago I was on a reserve and I got away and I managed 
sto get along on my own; so, I think we have been inclined to take too much 
care of the Indian and not doing it in the right way, without really under- 
_ standing him. Does that answer your question? ; 
—__ Q. Yes, and I am inclined to agree with your statement. Personally I 
_ think that we have been very fortunate in having your statement for the 
committee. I was just wondering if you had given any thought to what the 
. status of the Indians would have been to-day had no treaties been entered into, 
and had we treated them differently from the time the country was taken over, _ 
or let us say from Confederation?—A. That is a pretty hard question to answer. 
QQ. You see, the reason I ask that question is because of the situation we 
have to-day where Indians are wards of the state. And now, the statement 
_ which you have made to-day has brought us a lot of interesting information. — 
~ As I say, I have been wondering, had we treated Indians differently from the 
time treaties were made with them, what the condition of Indians would have 
_ been to-day—A. I would be inclined to dispute those statements because, 
after all, the white man brought the Indians many, many things which they — 
f. would have been centuries—if ever—if he had not come. / | 

> Q. Have you any specific reason for advising undenominational day schools 
to be put into general effect, rather than denominational schools; have you any- 
thing particularly in your mind?—A. Nothing particularly, only I think we 
should follow the same rules with Indians as we follow with all other people in the 
p ovince or in the country, where everybody has the choice of the school to which 
he wants to go. Many Indians,.as I understand—I am not sure about this-—but ~ 
[ und erstand that if an Indian family lives next to a Roman Catholic school, 
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whether that family is Roman Catholic or Proeauant: or follows the native belief, 
the children go to that nearby school and have to be brought up in that relies 
It is not right. 

@. You really believe that with a different and more humane treatment, 
shall I say, that in a reasonable length of time all the Indians could be taken 
out from under the care of the state?—A. I believe that definitely. 

Q. That is an important statement. You are the first witness who has said. 
that.—A. I believe that definitely. You see, you cannot deal with people if they 
have their backs up before they ever see you. Now, not many Indians have had 
the honour of meeting the director of Indian Affairs yet as soon as people speak | 
of the director of Indian Affairs their back is uy right away because of what has 
happened in the past. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. In regard to that very point, your own experience which caused you to 
leave the Indian reserve and take out (naturalization papers)was the thing that 
influenced you: as a fact, you had no voice in your own affairs, no appeal from 
the decision of the agent?—A. That is right. I left our reserve ‘against the very) 
definite wishes of my father and my mother and all my people. They do not 
like to see Indians becoming enfranchised because they feel that such Indianss 
are deserting the group. But I was so angered at this agent who treated nem 
I considered, most unfairly, that that was the reason I got away. 

Gais there no appeal from the decision of the agent to which the Indian can 
resort?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you ¢hink that in our amendments to the Act we would be well 
advised to recommend a change so that the Indian himself should have some 
- voice, some avenue of appealing, those decisions?—A. I do. ; 


The CHarrMAN: Is that the fact, Mr. Hoey; that there 1 is no pascal? Ag 3 


Mr. Hony: I do not think the point is definitely covered in the Act, but in- 
practice I would say about one-third of the average inspector’s time is taken up. 
in answering questions that have been answered ‘by the agent and not answered 
to the satisfaction of the Indian. That is what our inspectors are for. They — 
go out with no other purpose in mind. It would not do for the department to 
keep those senior officials constantly in the field. According to present practice, 
not only do they meet the Indians, but we have the assurance in their reports ~ 
that they visit every Indian home, meet the Indians in groups with the agent 
present, and with the agent absent. That is definitely their work. Mr. Arneil. 
and Major MacKay could have assured the committee on that point when you 
heard their evidence. That is definitely the inspectors’ task. I do not know ~ 
what the policy was in the past of which Brigadier Martin speaks; I can speak 
only of what is going on now. 

The Witness: May I make a statement in answer? It is my object to brings 
the facts before the committee. All the time I was on the reserve the Indian 
agent came to my place only once, when my father died. I never saw or knew 4 
anything about an inspector of Indian agencies; and if they are supposed to do | 
that, Mr. Director, I do not think they are doing their job. 


By the Chairman: 

q. That was before 1921 ?—A. I would doubt if the inspector has ever peel 

to the homes—in any home—maybe not more than one or two homes on the Six: 
Nations reserve. 
@. What you are speaking of now has to do with your own experience prior 

to 1921?—A. Oh, Fes, definitely, o oe. 


By Mr. Castleden: Vee ag 


Q. I would like to state at this point that I visit Indian agencies in my 
constituency in Saskatchewan frequently. . Actually what you have said about 
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partment exists there, and. I am trying to find some means of changing that 
ide. As you wisely pointed out, if we are going to solve the problem of the 
nd, and those who have authority over them. 


The Wirngss: Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, how this might be accom- 
ished. I am of the opinion that agents have got to be paid much more than 
1ey are now, in order that you may hold out some incentive to good men and that 
od men will seek the jobs. I am also of the belief that they should have some 
‘aining— 

_ The Cuarrman: You say training. What do you mean by training? 

The Witness: What I have in mind is training under the direction of the 
vepartment in Ottawa before they are sent out as Indian agents. 


_The Cuarrman: Do you think that there should be some social service 
‘aining? | 


~The Wirngss: I think, whatever training is decided upon at headquarters. 


Mr. Rem: Do you think there is, on the part of the Indians, more suspicion 
( officials than there is among white people—if I may use the term—in relation 
) government investigators? I know that the average citizen is loath to say 
aything in the presence of a government official, whether male or female. The 
\oment one enters his house he becomes silent. I have met men ready to shoot 
ay government agent who might come enquiring about matters relating to settle- 
lent, veterans’ land and so on, and I am wondering whether that is not just a 
mmon instinct? _ 


_ The Wirness: My experience of the Indian is that he likes to see a good- 


’ 


itured white man come around and talk to him about his affairs. Further, in 
iswer to the question, I must say that the Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 
ary highly thought of among the Indian people. 

“Mr. Rew: Members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police force who 
me in contact with the Indians are picked by the Department, itself. You 
mnot.expect the Civil Service Commission to pick a good man 3,000 miles 
vay and know whether or not his heart and mind are well disposed to the 
Mr. Casruepen: Do you not think that the two foremost qualifications of 
1 Indian agent, or for that matter, anyone else dealing with Indians, are 
‘ecisely those that you have emphasized throughout your brief, namely, 
1 pathy and understanding? 

The Witness: Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, but that understanding should be along scientific lines, 
ould it not? 

_ The Witness: Understanding of human nature. 

The CHairMAN: I have in mind, for example, such people as welfare 


The Witness: It would be better, provided they also had a deep under- 
nding of human nature. 


The Carman: In other words, even a good magistrate has to have some- 
ing more than simply a knowledge of the law? 

The Wrrness: Well, I should think so. 

Mr. CasTLEpEN: Do you think that any 200d purpose would be served by 
mbers of this committee visiting Indian reservations during the course of our 


ans there must be a better feeling between the Indian on the reserve, in the 


de of the Indians and of the bands towards the agents and the Indian > 
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The Wrrnnss: if fans you would find pee many ‘things you would ag ) 


be able to discover sitting here in Ottawa. : ‘a 
Mr. Harkness: As a result of all that you have Sueeren on many rese 
tions, what proportion of our Indians would, in your opinion, be ready for, 
that measure of self-government that you recommend the Six Nations he : 
have? 3 
The Witness: I do not know the atin sufficiently well to make any recot 
mendation concerning them at this point. However, I am familiar with t 
Indians of the Six Nations and I am of the opinion that if they knew that t 


was going to take place in five years hence, they would send to business colle é 
the boys and girls they have in high schools so that when the time came th the 


would be ready to look after this first phase. 


Mr. Harkness: You do not feel prepared, however, to make any stately 1€ 
with regard to Indians generally across the country? q 


The Wirness: Only this, that they oe be given the same opportunit 


when ready for it. 
Mr. Gipson: What is your observation with regard to the» india 
~ Nanaimo? You must have had some opportunity to observe them. 4 


The Wirness: I feel that they are not yet far enough advanced and 


reason for that is that they are off in one corner of the town where they | 1) 


segregated and looked down upon. aa 
~The CHarrman: Is that not usually true where you find reservations adjact 4 
to large cities? fle 
The Wirnsss: Yes. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Brigadier Mart 
question based on the list of the Indians who made successful careers 
themselves in the outside world, I noticed, Brigadier Martin, when you, we 
reading your list, that apart from those who achieved prominence or recely 


eredit in military service, there were very few who had received recogniti wi 
Canada. The majority of the persons mentioned on your list were in the Unite 


States. Is there any reason for that? Do they find it easier to make good 


the United States than in Canada? Do you feel that they have a be t 


chance to make good in the United States than in Canada? 
The Wrrness: I think they have, for the reason mentioned. 
Hon. Mrs. Fatuis: It is not that there 1s more discrimination against the 
in Canada? 
The Wrrness: I would not like to say that, but it works out that way} 
the same. 
Hon. Mrs. Faris: I notice that Cleveland and other large cities ail 
United States were mentioned on your list. What about Toronto? It is a ge 
sized city. . ; “= 
Mr. MacNicou: We have a brigadier and a magistrate in Toronto. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Well, he is too modest to talk about himself. 4 
The Wirness: I might say that if I had remained in Brantford Ts lo 
believe that I would ever have become a magistrate there. In Toronto, ‘it 
possible. a 
Mr. MacNtcou: If the other members of the committee are through ‘for 
moment, I would like to ask a question— / eg | 
Mr. CAstLEepEN: First I would lke to ask just one question along edu 
tional lines. . Brigadier Martin, in your own experience with rege 
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artment’s reason for not giving assistance to higher education, the answer 

that there was no use educating Indians because they would just go back to 

‘reservations anyway. That was some time ago, was # not? 

The Witness: 1920 or 1921. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: Have you any records with regard to the opportunities that 

vere given to other Indians to continue higher education, or do you think that 
ide has prevailed to a large extent throughout the Department? 

__ The Wirness: I believe the attitude has changed, but the $100, which I 

ieheve is the normal asistance given to each student, does not go very far. 

_ Mr. Castiepen: You feel that there should be more money made available 

9 assist these students, do you? 

The Witness: Yes. I would recommend a sum larger than $100. I under- 

nd that it has been increased to $200 or $300 in special cases, but I have never 


sy 


ard of it being more than $100 in the normal cases that I know of. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I wonder if we can get on record from the Department the 
umber of Indians who are being assisted at the present time in this regard? 
ie Mr. Farquuar: You pointed out some of the outstanding men among the 
jans who, through education, obtained the positions that they had. You feel 
do you, that with regard to the Indians the important question is the 
ation of them? 

_ The Wrrness: It is one of the important questions. 

_ Mr. Farquuar: How do you find the work of the day school compared to 

nat of the industrial school?. 

_ The Witness: Do you mean by that the residential school? 

Mr. Farquuar: Yes, or industrial schools, as we call them. 

‘The Wirness: I do not see how there can be very much comparison because 
e case of the day school the children attend every day from nine o’clock 

) four o’clock, while in the residential school the children go to school half a 
ay and they work the rest of the time. 

Mr. Farquuar: You consider, then, that they accomplish a good deal more 
the day school? 

__ The Wirness: Oh, yes, 

= 


By Mr. Charlton: 


_ Q. You said, Brigadier Martin, that in view of the fact that there was a 
siderable amount of interest money, the reserves could be given that money to 
te on for a few years and then they could be given self-government. What 
you do in the case of non-treaty Indians?—A. That would be a problem 
| would have to be met when the time came. 
). Do you think that there could be another method evolved to deal with 
-A. I would think so... In answer to that question I might also say that 
because some Indians have not got the money to obtain their freedom, 
‘should the rest of the Indians be held back. 
~Q. Do you not feel, Brigadier Martin, that there are many Indians across 
lada who are capable of filling various positions in the Department at the 
sent time, as for instance, the position of Indian agent?—A. I know of some 
ns who would make very good agents. I do not say that there would be 
y. I cannot say that because I do not know. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: Do you feel it would be a good idea, 
r instance, to have an Indian of the Six Nations as an Indian agent for the 
Nations?—A. Oh, I think so. 
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Q. Do you consider that it would work out satisfactorily?—A. Yes. — 
Q. Probably better than it is now?—A. It would not have to work out 
extremely well to be more satisfactory than it is at the present time. pe 
Q. If you would rather not answer the next question you will be excuse 
Was it the Indian agent who refused your brother?—A. Yes. Mind you, he may 
have had a very good reason. j ‘ 
Q. Did he state the reason?—A. I did not go into the question with m 
brother. He is younger than I am-and I said to him, “I think you had better 
stay as you are. You may need that hospital one of these days”. I was merely 
pointing that out as an example. a 
Q. As you were originally from the Six Nations have you had any occasion 
recently to visit the Mohawk institute?—A. No. g 
Q. You are inclined to believe that the day school is far superior to the 
residential school?—A. Absolutely. 
Mr. Farouitar: Is the Indian agent who held the cheque from your father 
still in the Department?—A. He is dead. So is my father dead. ; 
By Mr. Bryce; *.. 
Q. Brigadier Martin, I would like to hear your views on the Indian Affairs 
Branch. What I want to know is whether you think it is right and proper K 
Indian Affairs merely to be a side branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources?—-A. There is a thing that I feel Mr. Hoey— —~— q 
Q. I can contact him any time. I may not see you again, I want youl 
views.—A. My opinion is that it should be a separate department by itself. 
Q. I agree with that completely —A. I could never tell why they put Indians 
in with the Department of Mines and Resources because, after all, Indians are 
human beings. a 
Q. I believe it should be a department by itself, and I want to know if you 
agree with this opinion?—A. I agree with it one hundred per cent. . i 
Q. In connection with the Health and Welfare Department, I know © 
instances in my own reservation up north where people have had to come t 
Ottawa to secure sanctions from the Department of Health and Welfare 10 
Indian agents to move them. Do you think it would be for the betterment ol 
the Indians in general to have one department?—A. I do not see how it co 
not help but be better. If Mr. Hoey were entirely in charge without having 
refer to higher authority, which he has to do from time to time, I do not se 
how it could help but be more satisfactory. Se 
Q. And you consider that having more day schools is a better plan: 
—A, Oh, yes. - 
-Q. And that the present residential schools should be turned into vocationa 
schools for young men and women in order that they may go out and take t 
places with white men?—A. I had not thought very much about that becaus 
felt you would have to act with consideration before enacting that. Off-hand 
however, it looks like a good plan to me. | 7 a 
The Cuamman: Brigadier Martin, I would like to ask you a question whiel 
ss not without malice aforethought. You see, we members sitting aroun 
table are members of the Senate and of the House of Commons. I was interes 
in your statement when you claimed that the Indian agents were appoitec 
through the Civil Service but really by the members of parliament. 1 wouk 
like you to tell us why you say that a member of parliament would have a 
particular influence or authority. We are dealing with the Civil Service all th 
time and we would like to know how that is done-—A. You will see, M 
Chairman, that I only suggested that I thought that was what happenec 
After all, as you know, there are all kinds of members of parliament and lo 
examining boards are usually influenced a great deal by the opinion of, the loc 
member of parliament who talks to them before the meeting and so on. om 
iby 
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_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Hoey, is the Indian agent appointed on the recom- 
mendation of a local examining board of the Civil Service Commission? A 
board of the Civil Service set up with representation from the head office, or 
the provincial office of Indian Affairs? What are the means and method of 
appointing an Indian agent? 
__ Mr. Hoey: Let us suppose that an agency is at present vacant or is about 
to become vacant, in Ontario, and that it is a Grade III or Grade IV or Grade V 
agency. If it were a Grade V agency I would be asked first of all, to decide 
whether the agency should be filled by promotional competition or open com- 
petition. If it were decided to fill it by promotional competition the Department 
itself would do most of the final rating for the Civil Service Commission and 
the latter would send over an investigator. So far as promotional competition is 
concerned it is confined to full-time, permanent employees of the Indian Affairs 
Branch. Now, in the case of open competition we send in a submission that the 
agent has retired, and after six months, as you know, the position is advertised. 
in post offices:and other public buildings in the district. All applications are 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission in Ottawa. When 
the applications are all in and the competition is closed, the first rating board 
meeting is held. Latterly I have been representing the branch on that. Ordin- 
arily the General Superintendent of Indian agencies would be the representative 
but I have had to take on that additional duty. Usually at these meetings 
there is a representative of the minister’s office, the head of personnel; a repre- 
sentative or two of the Civil Service Commission, and an outside man selected 
by the Civil Service commission. He may be an educationist or an experienced 
administrator from the Department of Veterans Affairs. We go completely over 
the applications and reject those who have not the necessary educational qualifi- 
cations or who have not the returned soldier’s preference. We scrutinize all 
applications and frequently write to the applicants, seeking additional informa- 
tion. Having done that the Civil Service Commission selects a rating board. Let 
us suppose it is in Saskatchewan. The Civil Service Commission and not the 
Department would select a local rating board. As I understand it, that board is 
made up of a representative of the Civil Service Commission, a representative 
of the returned soldiers, another local individual who may be selected by the 
Civil Service Commission, and our senior official in the province concerned— 
Inspector Ostrander in Saskatchewan or Major McKay in British Columbia. 

ey meet, interview the candidates, have oral examinations, and send forward 
a list of the candidates in order of preference. Now, that is not always accepted 
by the Civil Service Commission. As Major McKay pointed out during the 
course of his evidence, the Civil Service Commission, for reasons best known to 
themselves, do not always accept the findings of the local board. They may 
or may not; then we receive an announcement that a certain man has been 
selected for a certain agency. 

_ The Cuarrman: Is there any question of political patronage entering into | 
the selection of an Indian agent? 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Of course there is! 


_ Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, Brigadier Martin has hit the nail on the head. 
[t is not what you know, but whom you know. 

_ Hon. Mr. Horner: Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at your bringing up so 
superfluous a question as that. 

_ Mr. Farquuar: There are some Indian agents in my constituency and 
here is nothing in my experience to substantiate any suggestion in regard to 
datronage. I think it is generally felt among the members who have had any 
Xperience that the suggestion is unfounded. They have had nothing to do with 
appointment of Indian agents. It is, I believe, an erroneous impression that 
Ndians and a few members as well have. | 
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Mr. Harkness: We can more profitably spend the time of Brigadier Mart 
in canvassing other matters. PAR Rien ae a ae 
Mr. Farquuar: No. I do not think so. One of the things we have to do} 
clear up some of these misunderstandings in the minds of the Indians. This i 
a case In point. come 
The Crarrman: Probably, Mr. Farquhar, we could do that when Brigadie 
Martin is not here. ae 
Mr. Farquuar: You brought it up. a 
The Cuairman: Yes, I admit that, but the matter can be pursued furthe 

at some other time. a 
Mr. Hory: May I be permitted, in the interests of accuracy, to point out 
that the appointment of farming instructors or Indian day school teachers should 
not be confused with the appointment of Indian agents. Farming instructors: 
are ministerial appointments. Fifty per cent of Indian day school teachers are 
ministerial appointments. It is only fair to the Civil Service Commission to say 
that in the ten years that I have been in the Department—I will place the) 
records at your disposal—at no time has there been even the semblance of 
political interference either directly or indirectly with the single exception of 
local selection. The Civil Service Commission concedes the minister the right 
of local selection. Until a man is selected, well, of course, he is a ministerial 
appointee, though he has no standing. When the competition comes up, the 


fact that he has been locally selected does not give him any preference whatever 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. I would like to ask a few questions along specific lines. These questions 
fall under four headings—education, health, opportunities for the Indians, and 
assistance to the Department and legislature. Commencing with education, | 
understood the brigadier to indicate a decided preference for the education 0: 
the Indian children through the day schools rather than by the residential 01 
industrial schools——A. Yes, under the present system of running the residential 
schools where the children have to work half the day and go to school hall 
the day. — 
 Q. Secondly, would you be prepared to maintain as preferable that the 
Indian schools should be wholly under the provincial departments of education 
right across Canada or, as so many are now, under various denominations! 
—A. I am of the opinion that the day schools should be subject to inspection by 
the provincial departments of education. - 
Q. And the curricula?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Now, in the matter of health, before the white man came, were Indians 
afflicted with tuberculosis to the same extent as they are to-day, as far as you 
know from legend or otherwise?—A. I do not know. 4 
Q. You have no answer to that?—A. No. s 
Q. With reference to the hospital which you mentioned on the Six Nation! 
reserve, are there any Indian doctors in that hospital?—A. No. i: 
Q. Any Indian nurses?—A. Yes, I believe so. a 
Q. Qualified nurses?—A. I believe so. , 
Q. That is a step in the right direction. Why are there not any Indiaz 
doctors?—-A. I don’t suppose there are any. The doctor who is there, although 
he is not an Indian by birth, is virtually one anyway because he was brough 
up on that reservation. It amounts to the same thing. a 
Q. That is satisfactory. Quite a number of us have felt that Indian docto 
and Indian nurses could be used to a greater extent in all hospitals across Canadé 
in the treatment of Indians. Do you think so too?—A. I think so, if they wet 
available. ; li one i 
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: Q There oats be no sobjection from the Indians themselves?—A. Not as 
far as ‘Iknow. | 
_ Q. One other question before I leave health: Would you say that every 
arge reservation should have its own hospital?—A. Yes, on the reserve. 
~ Q. In moving around among the Indians I have gathered the impression 
that they would feel that their loved ones were being better taken care of if 
they could be hospitalized locally than if they were sent to some hospital 70 or 80 
aie away. What do you say?—A. It is only natural that they would want 
ae in their own vicinity. 
Now, as to opportunity. You mentioned in your brief a Mr. Martin, 

Bu. Jamieson and others who have made good, and of course there is yourself 
and Mr. Lickers. I am interested to know what it was that inspired all you 
gentlemen—you had no particular means—to leave the reservations?—A. I do. 
_ know; I cannot answer that. It simply happened—that is all. 

Q. They have a very excellent teacher, Mr. Dobson, at the day school on - 
the Moravian reservation. This year he passed three children from the day 
school to high school. Where will these children go now for further education? 
A. I do not know where they will go; perhaps Belleville high school, if it 
is available. 

Q. There should be some program to enable those children to go ahead, on 
fhe basis of the education they have so far obtained, so that they may become 
doctors, laywers and so on—A. Yes—if they wish to do so, and if their parents 
30 desire and are sufficiently interested. 

& Q. My next question has to do with assistance to the Department. You 
mentioned somebody who was employed in one government department. I 
elieve that at a previous meeting Mr. Hoey mentioned others who were so 
Beloved As far as I can remember there was one, perhaps two, Indians in the 
Department. What is your opinion as to Indian Affairs department itself having 
ite a number of Indians in it? What do the Indians themselves think about 
2—A. I cannot answer that question. 
Q. I have found that in the United States they use a great many Indians 
in their administration. In Canada I do not know any of the chiefs of our 
partments who are Indians. Would the Indians themselves be opposed to 
eing directed or sub-directed or assisted by Indian officials in our government 
epartments?—A. Oh, no, I do not think so. 
_ Q. There is no reason why they should not be pleased?—A. What was 
+ question? 

Q. I do not know whether or not we have an assistant director to Mr. Hoey, 
t suppose the assistant directorship, if there is such a position, were to become 
‘va acant, peuld the Indians themselves across poangs conde pei an Roan 


‘é 


1e case. 

- Q. I am glad to hear that. I think it would be sensible myself. Mea, 
lastly, in South Africa the black races have several representatives in the South 
African legislature. They are not black people. They are white people elected 
by the black people to represent them. What would you say to the suggestion 
iat the Canadian government place all the Indians of Canada in one electorate 
) elect four Indian representatives to sit in our parliament at Ottawa? Do 
ou feel that the Indians would prefer to be represented by white men or by 


ermitted to vote in the ridings as they are at present set up, and let. whoever 
happened to win, an Indian or a white man, represent them. 
b a Your reservation is one of are eae and from what I have seen, in any 
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election in the county of Brantford—aA. I do not know but-I presume they migl 
elect a white man if they could agree upon one. - 

Q. All I know is that they do elect directly to the legislature in Ney 
Zealand, and in South Africa the representation of the coloured people is su 
that the electors are all black people. »As regards a modus operandi where + 
Indians themselves could elect a white man or an Indian to represent them i 
parliament, what would your opinion be? I do not mean that they should forn 
a. political party; I do not think that would be a good thing. I am speaking off 
system in parliament here whereby they could take part in all matters pertaa 
ing to their affairs—A. With all the Indians being segregated across Canada 4 
they are, it would be very difficult to arrange to elect any one Indian to repre 

sent all the Indians. 
| Q. Well, there are quite a number of very fine tribes and bands in southem | 
Alberta: the Blackfoot, the Bloods, the Peigans, the Stonies; then, in Saskatche- 
wan, the Wood Crees and the Plain Crees. I would imagine in the West and 1 
British Columbia there would be enough to elect one representative for that 
part of the country. Two representatives could be elected in the East. There 
are approximately 125,000 Indians in Canada. On the same voting propor 
as we whites have that basis eg allow them to elect three representative 
across Canada. s 


The CHAIRMAN: Two. 3 


Mr. MacNicou: The point I have in mind is that in accordance with t the 
systems employed in New Zealand and South Africa, we would have parliae , 
~ mentary representatives for Indians. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that not another means of segregation? 
The Witness: That is correct. .I do not think that that would be a sog 
policy. 
Mr. MacNicot: it am not arguing for or against it, but in New Zealand t 
Maoris do elect four of their own people. 4 
The CHarrmMan: What oe are the Maoris to the total population of 
New Zealand? . 
Mr. MacNicou: Stating Prox memory and subject to correction, total 
population is roughly a million and a, half. 
An Hon. Memper: About 92,000 Maoris. | 
Mr. MacNicou: In South Africa they do not follow that program; the 
black people elect whites to represent them. J have no doubt that in due course, 
however, they will elect their own coloured people. At any rate, I was just 
seeking the Brigadier’s opinion. 3 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. We have listened with great interest to your own story of how you 
have progressed. JI wonder if you could tell us whether amongst others who 
were your associates before you left your reserve, were there many who had the 
desire to do the same?—A. Yes. Most of the people whose names I read this 
afternoon were people who went to school about the time I did. q 

@. Yes, I understand that but they, I gather, were those who have § suc- 
ceeded and obtained some prominence in the walk of life they chose. Were t. 
besides them, however, a considerable number of others who wished to break 
loose from the reservation and. go their own way, or were there just a few? 
A. Well, they all would like to have had an opportunity of making a better li livin 

Ma 31, 1945, population of New Zealand proper, including Maoris, was 16794 
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MOC ae you tell us ritictres in your opinion, in ie pe Hf a Caan 


ere are a considerable number of Indians to-day whose wish it would be to 
sak < loose and go off on their own?—A. In answering that I would say that 
do, what you call, break loose and go off on their own. However, like the 
st of the people of Canada now, because of the automobile and other easy 
neans of transportation, they have left school at the age of 16 and gone off to 
he cities where they have acquired jobs and have been satisfied with getting 
or 20 or 25 dollars a week. The result of that has been such that I do not 
nk that at the present time the young people have the same ambition. as 
ce of us say 20 or 25 years ago, simply because we had to do that or we 
yould get no place. : 

- Hon. Mrs. Fatuts: Is that not also true of the white people to-day? There 
ire only a limited) number who have the ambition to get out and make some- 
hing of themselves. 

is on 

ie By Mr. Castleden: 

~ Q. Do you know, Brigadier Martin, that there is a large body of Indians 
_ to enfranchisement? They fear that if that is done it will be the first 

towards losing their reservation and treaty rights; it is through a lack 
f understanding. —A. Well, I think the fear is the loss, as I said, of the land 
which is necessary for them under the present system before they can become 
franchised. 

Q. There is one other thing about the choice of chiefs. Some Indians are 
spposed to the present system instituted by the Department of selecting a chiet 
for so many years. Do you know of Indians in Canada who wish to maintain 
cheir own system of electing their tribal chief?—A. Oh, that: still goes on in the 
7 Nations. 
 Q. How many, half?—A. Oh, not half. JI would say perhaps six or seven 

f them. 
___Q. There is one other question: Have you studied the series of treaties? — 
A. No, I do not know anything about the treaties. 

Q. Do you know that there are Indians of Six Nations who claim that their 
rreaty guaranteed to them—under the Haldimand Treaty, I believe—that they 
0e e permitted to exercise complete autonomy or self-government. 


~The Cuarrman: The witness has said that he knows nothing about treaties. 
i _ Mr. Castiepen: I know, but that is in line with what he has advocated. — 


: 5 The Wirness: Ever since I was a boy I have heard that treaty quoted but 
never had an opportunity to read it. 


&.: 


By Mr. Lickers: 


9. Brigadier Martin, do you think that many of the professional men and 


men that you named this afternoon would be prepared to enter the Indian 
rvice in Canada?—A. To enter it? 
* yy ee Well, I do not think they would because they are established 
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By Mr: Inckers: 

Q. Is it true that at the present time we have not reached the ae. 
as the Indians are concerned, where we rephy have a professional eroup. sueh 
other races have?—A. That is true. 

Q. And would you agree with me if I said that the only possible way # 18 
could be accomplished would be by hiring them in our own Indian service here’ 
A. I think it would be a very good plan and a very admirable idea. 4q 

Q. You mentioned that in 1919 you endeavoured to get a job in Ottawe al 
A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that you had been employed, would you have stayed in th 
service?—A. Oh, yes. That is the reason I applied for the job. “ill 

Q. Did that recently happen again? PB 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Did you apply for a position in the Indian Affairs Branch here? 
applied for a job last winter but I am really very glad that I did not get it. 
Q. Were you a magistrate then?—A. Oh, yes. But I applied for the jo 
only because I felt that “perhaps I might have an opportunity to do some goo 
for my own people. 4 
Q. I am sure that you would have.—A. But all the time I had my fing , 
crossed that I would not get the job, and I did not. 


By Mr. Lickers: % 

Q. Did you do that more or less as an experiment to see what is the attitt 

of the present Department and the Civil Service Commission?—A. No, I div 

not. I did it with the honest belief that I had the qualifications, except. ae 7 

university degree was required. I naturally felt that that was the reason th 
I did not get the Job. ; , 


tm 2 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. What kind of a degree? What degree?—A. They required a univelll 
degree for the position and I did not have one. § 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. If the councils on the reservations had the authority to spend r 
to assist their children in obtaining higher education, you would not havel 
the difficulty which you had in getting a higher education?—A. No, I would ne 

@. Would you advoeate, then, that the regulations be changed so that 
councils would have absolute authority to vote their own money to assist t 
own people?—A. That is one of the reasons why I made the suggestion i in 
presentation, that in a period of time the Indian council be given each year 
the interest money that has accumulated annually in order that they might lo | 
after their own public service, and, at the same time, if they had any | mol n€ 
left over, they could loan it for the building of houses ‘and so on. 

Q. Would you advocate now even spending more money than was allo 
in their trust fund, using some of the capital in order to make loans for hou se 
farming and similar purposes?—A. I certainly do. T have never seen any ret 
for building up large amounts of money. I do feel that if the Director of Ine 12 
Affairs were permitted to use more money he would do so. beth 

Q. Would you place that directly under the authority of the « cour 
—A. Later on when they have learned to take care of their capital fund. — 

Q. So that in about five years or so, when they have a certain degre 
control, they would be able to govern themselves?—A. I would Ay that in 
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ars t ey ald be able to ahs care of all the interest money, and in a later 
riod of time wary would be able to take care of, as they should, the capital 


f “Q. Would you advocate that at the present time on the more advanced 
eves that Indian councils be given more authority in connection with Indian 
Q Pera. Oh, yes. 

x Q. And would you subsequently enlarge that control to include,. perhaps, 
ooking after their own schools, the appointment of their school teachers? 
. That is what I had in mind, by turning this fund over. They have got to 
ve money before they can do that, and that is what I meant by suggesting that 
ey get this interest money annually. It was so that they could look after all the — 
terests on their reservations. 

~ Q. With reference to the non-treaty Indians, would you suggest that the 
money which the government is now spending should be turned over to them and 
used by them each year?—A. I think that is a question which the Director of 
Indian. affairs should answer rather than myself. I do not* know the situation 
el enough to give an intelligent answer. 

 Q. Coming to the question of Indian agents, would you suggest than on the 
larger and more advanced reservations that in the selection of Indian agents the 
band council should be consulted in the appointment?—A. I would not see any- 


thing against it. 
ia ' By Mr. MacNicol: 


 Q. If I might interject—would there be anything against the appointment 
of an Indian as an Indian agent on the Six Nations reserve?—A. Not at all. 
As I eae the es Act, if an Dae were appointed as an ihe agent 


By Mr. Inckers: 
~ Q. Would you say that next to the appointment of an Indian agent he 


at every Indian agent should be trained Gadet the aia of the Department 
of Indian Affairs. 
~ Q. I do not know whether as a magistrate of the Crown you have run across 
it ‘or not, but what would you say as to relaxing of the liquor law as far as the 
\dians are concerned?—A. As far as I can see, they get all the liquor they want 
lway and they might as well have the priv ileges. That is one thing IJ intended 
‘mention. The fact that an Indian cannot go into a store or a place to buy 
or legally brings him in contact with the undesirable elements of the towns 
cities around him, and this is very much to his disadvantage. He should be 
dle to go into the store himself and get the liquor. 
Mr. MacNicou: Why should not the the government have a dispensary 
culiarly and exclusively for the Indians? 
= The Wrrness: Well, then, you are segregating them again. 

~ Hon. Mr. Horner: If the Indians could get liquor legally it would do away 
ith bad liquor. That is a point I was going to raise. The bootleggers sell 
quor-for as high a price as $12 a bottle and they are not punished nearly enough 
r that offence. 
a The Wrrness: My experience has been that the Indians get all the liquor 
t ey y want anyway. 

~ Hon. Mr. Hornur: I lived on a road near a reserve and I had to go out and 
« Tows more than once at ie —rows that took place on the way home. 
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By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. In connection with the professional men and women you named, the 
were all pretty well from the Six Nations, were they not?—A. All of them excej 
John Stacey, who was from Caughnawaga. Dr amieson came from Cauel ms 
waga too. 


Mr. MacNicou: Would any of you western members know of any outsta nd- 
ing Indians from the western reserves? 


Mr. Harxness:- When I was attending the University of Alberta there wa 
a man by the name of Hennepin from a northern Saskatchewan reserve who w: 
taking medicine there. I do not know whether or not he graduated. : 


By Mr. Castleden: i 


I am particularly interested in the recommendations that the prigadiem oan 
as a solution: first, education; second, income and, third, homes. What wot 1c 
you recommend with regard to these Indians whose present economic conditions: 
are such that they have not sufficient income to maintain a good. living, whether 
or not they work all the year?—A. I would say that the same answer app i: 
to the Indians as to anybody else across the country. There is no specia 
weakness, as I see it, with the Indian. It is just that the conditions around hin 
are as difficult to change, I suppose, as they are for other people. | 

Q. But where the Indians down on the Six Nations reserve at Brantfo ord 
have an opportunity of making a fairly decent income you find a 
standard of living and homes among some of them as compared to some of t 
reserves in the west and other parts of Canada. That opportunity does no 
exist for them and the standard of living and the houses that they live in a 
just hovels in comparison——A. If they could raise cattle or do something i 
that respect, I would certainly say that they should be assisted in that. 

Q. Do you not think that it is the duty of the government to see that t 
opportunity does exist for these people to earn for themselves a proper income 
_ If the reserves cannot provide them with that income, something should t 
done immediately to see that the opportunity does exist. —A. Yes, it is the 
opportunity that should be there rather than direct assistance. a 


The CHarrMan: There is just one point that I would like to draw tan 
attention of the committee. Brigadier Martin said something about ne 
living next to residential schools having to attend the schools whether ¢ 
not they are of that particular religious faith. If you refer to section 10, su 
section 2 of the Indian Act you will see that it says: 


Such school shall be the nearest available school of the kind require¢ 
and no Protestant child shall be assrgned to a Roman Catholic sch 
or a school conducted under Roman Catholic auspices, and no Ro na 
Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant school or a school con: 
ducted under Protestant auspices. 


Mr. Horny: ‘Thati is what has been provided in the Act. There may | b 
pee of where one or another mistakes have crept in, Ne : think they han 
een few. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


@. May I ask one question? It has to do with the Indian councils. 1] 
they interest themselves in improving farm conditions by the drainage ‘of t 
land or the improvement of the soil by fertilizer? What do they do themselll | 
to raise the level of the Indians?—A. I do not know very much abo 
present council on the Indian reserve at Brantford. I do know they now have 
a riding and driving association there. They have a guide and consider 
money raised for it. They have their annual affairs. a 


Mr. MacNicou: Yes, I have been at some of them. « 


| 
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By Mr. Farquhar: 
Q. What has been your attitude towards the older people who have gone 
ond the years when they are capable of making their own livelihood?— 
The young people care for the older people as well as they can. I think 
iat the older people are pretty well cared for by the children if the latter are 
aking any money. 

_ Q. But that is not done by the Department?—A. No. I do not think they 
ot any old age pension or anything like that. If they do it is very small. 


: By Mr, MacNicol: 

— Q. Coming back to the question of the council again. Firstly, has the Six 
ations one big council covering the five or six tribes that may be represented 
vere?—-A. There are twelve counsellors. ; 
_ Q. How often do they meet? 

_ Mr. Lickers: Once a month. | 

_ Mr. MacNicot: What do they do? What do they take up? What do 
iey decide? 

__ Mr. Licxrrs: More or less the legal aspects; for instance, disputes, and 
oking after contracts for roads. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: And bridges? 

| Mr. Lickers: Yes. 

_ Hon. Mr. Horner: And pass on requests for lands? 

' Mr. Lickers: Yes. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Does the agent there attend each of these meetings? 

_ Mr. Lickers: Oh, yes. He is the presiding chairman. On our own 
serve they have taken an interest in the farming. They have tractors which 
ley use to cultivate land which was not under production before, and they 
ave also started a reforestation program down there at the present time. 

4 Mr. MacNicout: What do they do, if anything, with reference to education? 
_ Mr. Licxrrs: Nothing. , 
Mr. MacNicou: The main thing that I have learned from the brigadier is 
at he himself is a product of education as were all those others he mentioned. 
Vhat does the council do, if anything, to improve the education of the young 
ks on the reservation, or have they any authority? 

_ Mr. Lickers: They have no authority-whatsoever. The only authority 
vey have is that when somebody is passed through the public school and 
1ey make application to the council for the $100 grant, then the council passes 
n that. : 


that 

Mr. MacNicou: To send the children to some outside school? 

~ Mr. Lickrers: Yes, but apparently the department regulation is that 
ou have to get a higher than pass mark before you are entitled to the 
xtra grant of $100. Now, that may be a good policy and then again 
; Might not be because it could cut off many people who might raise their 
tandard of living by having three or four or five years higher education. 
en MacNicou: As wards of the department, what does the depart- 
] 


mt do to see that these Indian children, who pass into high schools or 
Heges, get placed satisfactorily in civilian life? 

_ Mr. Lickers: Not a great deal. They have no program in the east 
t+ I know of. To give you an instance of that: We have a girl stenog- 
er in Brantford who is very good. There was a position open at our 
wn Indian office for her to more or less act as a clerk in connection with 
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family allowances. I know that our ‘Indian agent GanroKCned, her | 

the job to see if she would accept it. She wanted it and would baveel tal 
it but she was turned down by the department or the Civil Service Ce 
mission. I do not know who got the job but she never got it just. for @ 
simple reason that she had not joined the C.W.ALC., or Bemeghate like th 
during the war. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘There was a Siete preference fe came in ¢ 4 
You would not suggest that we abandon that policy, would you? 


Mr. Lickers: Well, as far as Indians are concerned, if you are von 
to help them they should at least be given preference in their own w work 


The CuHatrMAN: Does that not lead to segregation? q 


The Witness: I would not agree with Mr. Lickers in that. I do : 
that the returned soldiers should get the preference over everybody else. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: You see, if you are going to have Indians look alt 
Indians you are going to have segregation. We are all Canadians. 


Mr. MacNicou: If I understand this case properly, here is a young I ip 
girl who is a first-class stenographer and she applied to the department fo 
a job and she was turned down. We are all in favour of soldiers having ¢ 
preference, of course, but stenographers are not soldiers. Some of them wer! 
employed in the women’s part of the services— 


The Witness: As I understand it, Mr. Lickers, the girl who gob th 
job had been a C.W.A.C.?—A. No. 


The Witness’ That is a different story. | 
The CuatrmMan: No veteran’s preference applied, then? 
Mr. Lickmrs: It may have. 


Mr. Rew: Let us get this clearly. Did the lady who got the job— hay 
anything to do with the services during the war? 


Mr. Lickers: To tell you the truth, I do not know who sot the job. 


The CuarrMan: Brigadier Martin, I wish to thank you most sincer ) 
on behalf of this committee for attending here and giving us this most interest 
presentation. I want to assure you that the members of this comin 1 
most desirous of hearing representations from persons such as yourself ¥ 
have knowledge of Indian history and background. On behalf of the con 
mittee I want to extend to you our appreciation for coming here to-day. 


Mr. MacNicot: Might I express my own personal appreciation becat I 
I believe it is myself who is responsible for having you brought here, Brigad 
Martin. Mrs, M. Morris of Toronto, the widow of a former church ministel 
apparently knew your background and it was she who suggested that you wou. 
be only too glad to come down here. 


The CuarrMan: Yes, it was Mr. MacNicol, Brigadier Martin, who sugge 
that among others we have you here in attendance, and he not only niggeted 
at one of our early meetings in June, but I think at several meetings since thei 

The Wirness: I want to say that I have enjoyed coming here, . 
would like for the purpose of the record to say that I am here repre in} 
only myself. I want to go to the Six Nations reserve sometime and do. 
want to have them blame me for coming down here as representing theng 
am not. Thank you. | 


The Committee adjourned to meet ‘Thursday, August 8, at 2 p.m. 4 E 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 
r Thursday, August 8, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
ied to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
‘such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met this 
, 2.00 o’clock p.m., the Joint Chairmen (The Honourable Senator J. F. 


"he Senate: The Honourable Senators Fallis, Horner, Johnston, Macdonald 
ligan) and MacLennan—5. 


"he House of Commons: The Honourable Mr. Stirling and Messrs. Black- 
Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Gibson (Comox- 
m), Harkness, MacLean, MacNicol, Matthews (Brandon), Raymond 
yht), Reid, Richard (Gloucester), and Stanfield—17. | 


n attendance: (Department of Mines and Resources): Messrs. W. J. 
ratt, R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch; B. F. Neary, H. M. . 
ind J. H. Gordon, of Indian Affairs Branch; 


0, Mr. Norman E. Lickers, Barrister, Counsel for the Committee and 
Officer. 


(Ar. Reid produced and had referred to the subcommittee on agenda and 
ire a letter from Mr. Andrew Paull, President, North American Indian 
hood, complaining about certain statements in evidence of Mr. L. L. 


. W. C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, was 
estioned, and thanked by the Chairman for his appearance, and was — 
from further attendance before the Committee. 


Motion of the Honourable Senator Horner, it was 
solved: That the minutes of proceedings of the following meetings be 
edin: July 9, July 11, July 16 and July 18. | 


he Chairman announced that the next meeting would be held in camera 
€ purpose of considering the Report of the Committee to both Houses, and 
he final report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 


e Committee adjourned at 3.55 p.m., to meet again at 2.00 o’clock p.m., 
day, 13th August next. 

— T. L. McEVOY, 

Clerk of the Joint Committee. 


~ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
August 8, 1946. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
sinted to examine and consider the Indian Act met this day at 2.00 o’clock 
_ Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P. (Joint Chairman), presided. 
The Cuairman: Mrs. Fallis and gentlemen, will you come to order, please? 
Mr. Rem: Mr. Chairman, I would like the privilege of referring to the sub- 
mittee a communication I received this morning from Mr. Andrew Paull 
the North American Indian Brotherhood, in which he makes a denial of 
ms allegedly made against him in evidence offered by Mr. L. L. Brown. I 
k the matter he speaks of is regarding a sale of lands by an Indian agent 
Valpole Island and the acceptance of a white man into a band of Indians. 
The CuarrmMan: Would you permit me to refer that to the subcommittee on 
ada and procedure? 

Mr. Reip: Yes, I think the matters complained about should be looked 


The Cuarrman: This letter will be referred to the subcommittee for further 
sideration. | 

Mrs. Fallis and gentlemen, we have as a witness to-day Mr. W. C. Ronson, 
stant Deputy Minister of Finance who is here to answer questions which 
e been brought up from time to time by other witnesses as to the opera- 
is of the treasury board with respect to Indian affairs matters. If it is your 
‘sure I would like to refer on behalf of the committee to certain questions 
t have been raised in previous meetings of this committee; probably Mr. 
ison could give us some explanation. If it is your pleasure, I would like to 
these questions. 


4 


m 


set 


¥% 


me 


aw. C. Ronson, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, called. 
& By the Chairman: 
. On page 472-of the minutes of evidence at the top of the page there is a 
er addressed to the secretary of the treasury board by F. P. Varcoe, Deputy 
ter of Justice: 
= I acknowledge your letter of the 4th instant with which you sub- 
 mitted.a copy of a report to Council made by the Minister of Mines and 
Resources on the 6th ultimo for approval of the expenditure of $800 
— from the funds of the Squamish Band of Indians in the Vancouver Indian 
_ Agency for the purchase of musical instruments. 
a You ask my opinion as to whether the proposed expenditure could 
be properly authorized under section 92 of the Indian Act. With reference 
= thereto, I may say that I am of opinion that this expenditure cannot be 
made under the Indian Act unless it be shown that the Indians are 
entitled thereto under the terms of the surrender or other document under 
which the property from which the moneys were realized was received. 


(Signed) F. P. Varcoe. 
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There is a further letter dated at Ottawa, April 27, 1946 by Mr. ] 
addressed to C. W. Jackson, acting Deputy Minister, Department of 
and Resources: se Mebane ty Rey: ge He 4 
This will refer to your Minister’s recommendation of March 6 
that authority be granted for an expenditure of $800 from the Re 
account of the Squamish Band of Indians for the purchase of m 
instruments. . <3 
In reply to an enquiry the Department of Justice have advise 
letter of April 15 that the Indian Act does not provide for expen 
of the type in question except and unless these expenditures are provi 

for under the terms of surrender. A copy of the Justice’s rej 
enclosed. a 


and then there is a question as to the use of funds to provide sports-equip 
There was some question as to the treasury board policy with respect th 
Would you like to make any comment, Mr. Ronson?—A. I was not giver 
note as to what the committee had in mind. I have your proceedings he 
which the letters you have just read are quoted. It would seem that the trea 
board’s only functions are to preserve the restrictions contained m the Ir 
Act. There are very definite restrictions contained in sections 92 and 93 
that Act as to how these Indian moneys shall be spent. Recommendati 
_ are made from time to time by the department and nearly always passed by 
treasury board. On an occasion when there seems to be some doubt as 
whether the recommendation conforms with specific items in these sections 
might be referred to the Justice department, as it was in this case. In the ev 
that we get an adverse decision we can only accept that decision. 


By Mr. Reid: ; | “3 
Q. When this matter came before you what particularly raised do 
in your mind that it was illegal to pay this money?—A. The implication 
sections 92 and 98 of the Indian Act is that the money shall be used, mor 
less, for permanent improvements to their property. i 
Q. You did not go back to the British North America Act. I am think 
that when that Act came into force it said that the Indians in British Colur 
were to be treated as well or better than they were being treated previov 
that. Was the question of musical instruments mentioned in that Bn 
North America Act?—A. No. 4 
@. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, what is being done here 
Ottawa by the Department of Justice for these Indians?—A. My answe 
with regard to the treasury board, that we submit, under the normal cours 
procedure, any question of doubt to the Department of Justice since they 
the law officers of the Crown. In this instance we got a negative ams 
and there was nothing for us to do but to accept it and return the rec 
mendation to the department. . 3 
Q. If you had viewed the demand‘ from the Squamish Indians in 7 
light of the B.N.A. Act, would it have affected your decision because you | 
the right to decide whether this amount of money should be paid out 
not. Having a doubt, you referred it to the Department of Justice, ane 
say candidly that the Justice Department can give many answers. I 
that on my responsibility as a member of parliament. I am asking y¢ 
question, Mr. Ronson?—A. I think that in any question of doubt we W 
have referred it to the Justice Department. ae 


! 


2 
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By the Chairman: ‘aan 


Q. When there has been a question of doubt, it has been referred 
Justice Department. Would you explain to the committee the procedu 
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partment of Indian Affairs have a right to make an appeal? se 
Q. Can you explain to the committee what is done in the event the 
| han Department is not in agreement with the decision of the Department 
fustice?—-A. I think the Indian Department might go to the Department 
stice and discuss the matter with them. That would be the only pro-— 
e I would have in mind. As far as the treasury board is concerned, 
question is settled. 
-Q. Is it your opinion that if the Indian Department were to convince 


g from a decision of the Department of Justice?—A. You mean do 


Department of Justice that their first opinion was not quite correct, would 
ju then be guided in your decision by a subsequent opinion of the Depart- 
3 t of Justice?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Reid: | 

1 think, Mr. Chairman, the committee might well take note of the state- 
ent just made by Mr. Ronson. He says that as far as his department 1s 
meerned, the matter is finished. Once the Department of Justice makes a _ 
cision apparently nothing can be done. If that is a correct statement, then 
@ should have some one from the Department of Justice here because we are 
%; faced by the treasury board, according to Mr. Ronson. I am particular 
yout it. I think the Indians in British Columbia are not being treated nearly 
» well -as British Columbia treated them. I think that the treasury board 
suld have viewed it in that light. 
me By Mr. Case: 

— Q. Who makes up the treasury board?—A. Six ministers of the Crown. 


_ Q. Their portfolios are what?—A. Mr. Ilsley is by statute the chairman, 
Gardiner, Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. MacKinnon, Dr. MeCann and Mr. Ian 
ekenzie. 

Q. Do you attend the meetings of the treasury board?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you generally have a full meeting of the treasury board when import- 
‘decisions of this kind are being made?—A. The quorum is three; we must 
e three. We would average I would say about four or five. Just at the 
sesent time the average would be lower. It is now a little difficult to get them 
come. | 7 

- Q. You have a pretty fair cross section of representation there, including 
Minister of Justice; so you would be in a position to weigh this in the light 
yhat the statutes provide; and, getting the ruling you did from the Depart- 
1% of Justice you did not feel it was worth while to go back to the former 
te providing that the British Columbia Indians should receive the same 
ment they would have received when they were a crown colony?—A. I would - 
uppose that was a responsibility of mine. I would think Mr. Reid made a 
statement of it when he said the statute had been interpreted by the Depart- 
of Justice. In so far as the legal interpretation was concerned that finished 
9 far as we were concerned. We had to be guided by that decision. 

Q. In any event I can accept it as far as comment that no decision would 
ade by Treasury Board except with a quorum present; that is right, is it 
-A. Yes. 

~ Mr. MacNicou: I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. First, who 
fought this matter before the committee? 7 

‘The Cuarrman: It was brought before the committee by the witness Leslie, 
think—A. G. Leslie. | ! 

Mr. MacNicou: What page is that on? 

‘The CuarrmMan: You will find your question, Mr. MacNicol, on page 468. 
Mr. MacNicot: Was it my question? 

Bes. | 
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The Cuairman: Yes. These are submissions presented by the witneg 
answer to your questions. Maybe you did not intend to ask the question. 
Mr. MacNicou: What I should like to know now is if we could get a ¢ 
for our record of the minutes of the minister’s recommendation of March 6, 1! 
that the Indians should have the use of $800 as is outlined in the letter. 


The Cuarrman: It may be on page 470 by D. J. Allan. And then there 
the letter on page 468 by the Minister of Mines and Resources. However, I thit 
we will confine ourselves to this witness and get along much more quickly. — 

Mr. MacNicou: What I was going to ask is—not having read all the lette 
I cannot say much about it—but I notice the letter on page 472, signed 
Mr. Ronson addressed to Mr. Jackson, Acting Deputy Minister of the Depar 
ment, says this:— 3 

This will refer to your minister’s recommendation of March 6, 19% 
that authority be granted for an expenditure of $800 from the reve 
account of the Squamish Band of Indians for the purchase of musit 
instruments. 


I would endorse the minister’s recommendation, if I had anything to say abot 
it, because the instruments themselves and the music would be conducive to # 
spread of happiness among the Indians; and it should be quite evident that the 
should learn all the music they can learn. They apparently believe in ba 
music. I cannot understand such a request being turned down, particularly | 
the light of the minister’s recommendation. What I want to know now is wh 
was the recommendation of the minister not carried out, if he is the head of # 
department of which Indian Affairs is a branch? a 
The Carman: Hasn’t that been answered, Mr. MacNicol? 


Hon. Mr. MacLennan: The Department of Justice said it would be illegs 
to spend the money for that purpose. a 
Mr. MacNicou: Why does the minister bother his head about writing coum 
at all. a 
Hon. Mr. MacLynnan: The minister did. This applies to the treasut 
board. a 
Mr. MacNtcot: I thought the minister was head of his own department? — 
Hon. Mr. MacLennan: The minister is the head of his department. _ 3 
The CHatrmAn: As I understand it—you can correct me Mr. Ronson if Ta 
wrong—that the request came to treasury board and treasury board said we al 
not sure about this and we will refer it to the justice department—the justice 
department is the legal advisor to the treasury board—and they said it wa 
legal; therefore the treasury board says, we take the advice of our solicitor an 
will not authorize the expenditure. eee ? 
. Mr. MacNicou: In other words, the minister is not the head of his depar 
ment at all. If the minister made a recommendation why would it not k 
carried out? 4 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: The second paragraph of page 468 seems to cove: 
that: — . 


i 


———— a aapreamneeinnes en apart 


In 1938 the branch referred to the Justice Department for a rulit | 
on the following question: Can expenditures be made from revenue accoun 
for the purchase of sports equipment and musical instruments? The rulin 
given at that time was, “yes”. 


a 


The CHarrMANn: From what page are you reading? 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: From page 468, the second paragraph. a 
Mr. MacNicou: And it says, the answer is “yes — ae 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Reading on further:— — 


yes, subject to the approval of the Deputy Superintendent General 
authority of the Governor in Council. e 


| an 
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eT the Restehan: quant fist please, Mrs. Fallis. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: 

S accordingly, several expenditures for tlfe purchase of musical instruments 
__were made, the required procedure as outlined above, in each case having 

been fulfilled. Then in March, 1946, treasury board, upon our requesting 
a _ their authority for an expenditure of $800 from Squamish Band funds 
ia for the purchase of band instruments, referred the matter to the justice 

_ department for a ruling as to the legality of the expenditure. The rulling 
__ was to the effect that the expenditure could not be made. Such conditions, 
* it is obvious, do not facilitate proper administration of the trust fund. 
at the first part at the paragraph says that the Department of Justice says: 
Zes, it can be made subject to the approval.of the Deputy Superintendent 
oneral and on the authority of the Governor in Council.” 

Mr. MacNicou: Was any expenditure made under the ruling of 1938? At x 
st that was before this $800 that was authorized. 

Hon. Mr. MacLennan: Or was spent. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Was spent. 
rs The Wirnesss: I am not familiar with that, but the $800 refers to the 
iestion now under consideration, doesn’t it? 

- ‘The CHairMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: Yes. 

the CHAIRMAN: But apparently there have been other expenditures 
eviously made. 

Hon. Mrs. Fauzis: There were several expenditures made under that earlier 
lip. Then in March of 1946, the treasury board was requested to give 
ithority for an expenditure of $800. 

- The Witness: I am not familiar with that. Presumably these earlier items 
are not referred to the treasury board. They would not be under that ruling. 
Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: No, apparently not. 
~ The Wiryess: The a one that came to us, as far as I know, was referred 
the justice department. 

_ Hon, Mrs. Fatuis: But the justice department apparently sanctioned some 
penditures. 
~ Hon. Mr. MacLunnan: Mr. Reid referred a while ago, or the opinion of 
e justice department referred, to the terms of surrender. I wonder if there 
anything in the terms of surrender which would enable Treasury to make 
expenditure. Did anybody look it up at all? 

The Cuatrman: I do not know. © 

Hon. Mr. MacLennan: One would think that the justice department 
emselves would look it up. 

The CHArrRMAN: Would it be a reasonable request Mr. Ronson, to ask 
er you, or the Department of Indian Affairs to get an opinion on this point 
1 the Department of Justice for consideration by this committee. 
ei he Wrirness: You mean, the terms of surrender? 

The CHAIRMAN: On this particular point as to which we have already, 
course, got a letter. 
pe Witness: You mean page 468? 


| 
. Mr. MscNtcot: ao treasury board said that? 


t e Se histures sania be made and subsequently gave an opinion that they 
wid not be made, and your acting upon both of their opinions. 
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The Witness: As far as I am ete at fhe Moment I hed no i wl 
that there was this former opinion. It seems to me that the most satisfac 
thing for you to do would be to ask officials of the justice a a 
whether they gave such an opinion. 

The Cuatrman: We can have the Indian Panes ask the 
department for an elucidation of this subject. 


The Wirness: Yes. I would be in some uncertainty as to the correctne 
this statement here unless you enquire from the justice department. They 
usually very careful about their opinions. — a 


Mr. Lickers: Apparently the only solution to that would be — am 
sections 91 and 92 of the Indian Act. 


The Witness: Yes, sir, that is the obvious thing to do. Parliament haa S 8a 
that these restrictions should be administered, and we have no alternative 
to administer them. , 4 


By Mr. Lickers: 


Q. You could amend it to include certain things other than those inca ed 
those two sections.—A. Yes sir. ‘ 

Mr. CastTLepEN: Would it not be to the advantage of this committeslt 
to those who read the minutes to have sections 90 to 95 of the ind A 
included? 


The CramMan: If that is a request, I see no objection. 


a 


REVISED STATUTES OF CANADA, 1927, CHAPTER 98 
An Acr Resprectine INDIANS y i 


90. Management of Indian Moneys——AlIl moneys or securities of any 
applicable to the support or benefit of Indians, or any band of Indians, .d 
moneys accrued or hereafter to accrue from the sale of any Indian landed o1 rab 
proceeds of any timber on any Indian lands or a reserve shall, subject t 
provisions of this Part, be applicable to the same purposes, and be dealbd " 
in the same manner as they might have been applied to or dealt with but 
the passing of this Part. ~ 


2. No contract or agreement binding or purporting to bind, or in any W 
dealing with the moneys or securities referred to in this aochiom or with a 
moneys appropriated by parliament for the benefit of Indians, made either | by t 
chiefs or councillors of any band of Indians or by the members of the said bar 
other than and except as authorized by. and for the purposes of this Part $ 
be valid or of any force or effect unless and until it has been approved in wi 
ing by the Superintendent General (Minister). R.S., ¢.81, s.87; 1910, c. = 


91. The Governor in Council may reduce the purchase money due | 
become due on sales of Indian lands, or reduce or remit the interest on su 
chase money, or reduce the rent at which Indian lands have been leased, ¥ 
he considers the s same excessive. - 

2. A return setting forth all the reductions and remissions made unde er 7 
section during the fiscal year shall be submitted to both Houses of Patt an 
within twenty days after expiration of such year, if Parliament is then sittir 
if Parlhament is not then sitting, within twenty days after the opening of 
next ensuing session of Parliament. R.S., c.81, s.88. | ae a 


4 
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92. With the sree as of such sum 1 NOt exceeding fifty per centum of the 
s of any land, timber or other property, as is agreed at the time of the 
der to be paid to the members of the band interested therein, the Governor 
uncil may, subject to the provisions of this Part, direct how and in what 
mner, and by whom, the moneys arising from the disposal of Indian lands, 
of property held or to be held in trust for Indians, or timber on Indian 
nds or reserves, or from any other source for the benefit of Indians, shall be 
ested from time to ‘time, and how the payments or assistance to which the 
ians are entitled shall be made or given. 

iy 2. The Governor in Council may provide for the Benet management of 
+h moneys, and direct what percentage or proportion thereof shall be set 
art, from time to time, to cover the cost of and incidental to the management 
reserves, lands, property and moneys under the provisions of this Part, and 
a peuthorize and direct, the Sey of such moneys for surveys, for com- 


‘rom them, for the construction or repair of eee Bader ditches ad wae 
sourses on such reserves or lands, for the construction and repair of school 
suildings and charitable institutions, and by way of contribution to schools 
tended by such Indians: Provided that where the capital standing to the credit 
Ban does not exceed the sum of ve thousand dollars the Governor ae 


; 93. The ae in Council may, with the consent of a band, authorize 
direct the expenditure of any capital moneys standing at the credit of such 
1, in the purchase of land as a reserve for the band or as an addition to its 
Serve, or the possessory rights of a member of the band in respect of any 
icular parcel of land on the reserve, or in the purchase of cattle, implements 
achinery for the band; or in the construction of permanent improvements 
n the reserve of the band, or such works thereon or in connection therewith 
n his opinion, will be of permanent value to the band, or will, when com- 
ed, properly represent capital, or in the making of loans to members of the 
and to promote progress, no such loan, however, to exceed in amount one-half 
‘the appraised value of the interest. of the borrower in the lands held by him. 
ae s.93; 1936, ¢.20, s.3. 

2. In the event of a band refusing to consent to the expenditure of such 
a tal moneys as the Superintendent General (Minister) may consider advisable 
or any of the purposes mentioned in subsection one of this section, and it appear- 
to the Superintendent General (Minister) that such refusal is detrimental 
€ progress or welfare of the band, the Governor in Council may, without the 
ent of the band, authorize and direct the expenditure of such capital for such 
4 the said purposes as may be considered reasonable and proper. 


dividual Indian is uncultivated and the band or individual is unable or neglects 
ultivate the same, the Superintendent General (Minister), notwithstanding 
serves, employing such person as may be considered necessary, for the purpose 
lands for agricultural or grazing purposes for the benefit of the band or 
vidual, or may employ such persons as may be considered necessary to 
prove or cultivate such lands during the pleasure of the Superintendent General 
| linister) , and may authorize and direct the expenditure of so much of the 
3 funds of the band as may be considered necessary for the improvements 
such land, or for the purpose of such stock, machinery, material or labour 


. Whenever any land in a reserve whether held in common or by an 
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as may be considered necessary for the cultivation or otazing of the same, a 
in such case all the proceeds derived from such lands, except a reasonable re 
to be paid for any individual holding, shall be placed ‘to the credit of the bar 


4. In the event of improvements being made on the lands of an individia 
the Superintendent General (Minister) may deduct the value of such improve 
ments from the rental payable for such lands. 1918, c. 26, s. 4; 1924, c. 47, 8. é 


94. The proceeds arising from the sale or lease of any Indian lands or a 
the timber, hay, stone, minerals or other valuables thereon, or on a reserv 
shall be paid to the Minister of Finance to the credit of the Indian fund. RS 
Cusicns: Ole 4 


94A. The Superintendent General (Minister) may operate farms on India 
Reserves, employing such persons as may be considered necessary, for the purpos 
of instructing the Indians in farming and for the supply of pure seed for Indi r 
farmers and may from time to time apply any profits arising therefrom in the 
extension of such operations or in making loans to Indians to enable thern a 
engage in farming or other operations or apply such proceeds in any other way 
for their progress and development. 1930, c. 25, s. 8. 


94B 1. For the purpose of granting loans to Indian Bands, group or orouy Ip: y 
of Indians, or individual Indians and for the expenditure of moneys fo 
co- -operative projects on their behalf, the Minister of Finance may, from time 
to time, authorize the advance to ihc Superintendent. General of Indian Affair 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada of such sums of money @ 
the said Superintendent General may require to enable him to make loaneil te 
Indian Bands, group or groups of Indians or individual Indians for the purchas 
of farm implements, machinery, live stock, fishing and other equipment, ~ 
grain and materials to be used in native handicrafts and to expend and loa 
money for the carrying out of co-operative projects on behalf of the Indiar ng 
All expenditures made under such advances shall be made under regulation 
established from time to time by the Governor in Council and shall be accou 
for in the like manner as other public moneys. Any moneys received by ~ 
Superintendent General of Indian Affairs from the Indian Bands, group | 
groups of Indians, individual Indians or co-operative projects, for aid furnishe 
under the provisions of this section shall be remitted by him to the Minister ) 
Finance in repayment of such advances. The amount of outstanding advances 
to the said Superintendent General including all amounts owing by the Indiar 
Bands, group or groups of Indians, individual Indians or outstanding om 
co- operative projects shall at no time exceed the sum of three hundred and i. ity 
thousand dollars. | 


2. The Superintendent General shall Reet prepare a report with regar¢ 
to loans made under the provisions of subsection one of this section, during ne 
preceding ealendar year, and such report shall be laid before parliament within 
fifteen days or, if parliament i is not then sitting, within fifteen days after ‘ the 
beginning of the next session: 1938. e731) 4. 2. 


95. The Superintendent General (Minister) may 


(a) stop the payment of the annuity | and interest money of, as well 
deprive of any por a in the real property of the band, 
Indian who is proved, to the satisfaction of the Superintendent Gene 
(Minister), euiltv of deserting his family, or of conduct justifying h 
wife or family in separating from him, or who is separated from I 
family by imprisonment, and apply the same towards the support 


the wife or family of such Indian; a 
- a 
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stop the payment of the annuity and interest money of any Indian 
parent of an illegitimate child, and apply the same to the support of 
such child; 50 
(c) stop the payment of the annuity and interest money of, as well as 
deprive of any participation in the real property of the band, any 
woman who deserts her husband or family and lives immorally with 
another man, and apply the same to the support of the family so 
deserted ; 
_ (d) whenever sick or disabled, or aged or destitute Indians are not 
- provided for by the band of which they are members, furnish sufficient 
aid from the funds of the band for the relief of such sick, disabled, 
aged or destitute Indians; 
_ (e) make such regulations as he deems necessary for the prevention or 
mitigation of disease; the frequent and effectual cleansing of streets, 
yards and premises; the removal of nuisances and unsanitary condi- 
tions; the cleansing, purifying, ventilating and disinfecting of premises 
by the owners and occupiers or other persons having the care or 
ordering thereof; the supplying of such medical aid, medicine and 
other articles and accommodation as the Superintendent General 
(Minister) may deem necessary for preventing or mitigating an out- 
break of any communicable disease; entering and inspecting any 
premises used for human habitation in any locality in which conditions 
exist which in the opinion of the Superintendent General (Minister) 
are unsanitary, or such as to render the inhabitants specially lable 
: to disease, and for directing the alteration or destruction of any such 
“7 building which is, in the opinion of the Superintendent General 
a (Minister), unfit for human habitation; preventing the overcrowding 
of premises used for human habitation by limiting the number of 
dwellers in such premises; preventing and regulating the departure of 
persons from, and the access of persons to, infected localities; prevent- 


(0) 


; = ing persons or conveyances from passing from one locality to another; 
~~ detaining persons or conveyances who or which have heen exposed to 
infection for inspection or disinfection until the danger of infection is 


past; the removal or keeping under surveillance of persons living in 
4 infected localities; and any other matter which, in the opinion of the 
5 Superintendent General (Minister), the general health of the Indians 
= of any locality may require; ; 
- (f) make by-laws for the taxation, control and destruction of dogs and 
4 for the protection of sheep, and such by-laws may be applied to such 
‘ reserves or parts thereof from time to time as the Superintendent 
eS General (Minister) may direct; 
be (g) make regulations governing the operation of pool rooms, dance halls - 
= and other places of amusement on Indian reserves, 
ee 2. In the event of any conflict between any regulation made by the Super- 
viendent General (Minister) and any rule or regulation made by any band, 
regulations made by the Superintendent General (Minister) shall prevail. 
3. In any regulations or by-laws made under the provisions of this section, 
Superintendent General (Minister) may provide for the imposition of a 
not exceeding thirty dollars or imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, 
the violation of any of the provisions thereof. R.S., c. 81, s. 92; 1914, ¢. 35, 
P19tS, 6. 26; 5. 5; 1927, c. 32,8. 2. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. I understand that no payments are made from Indian funds without 
ission of the Treasury Board—A. The Governor in Council usually gives 
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Board for their report under section 92-2 and 98-1. a 

Q. Does it not take up a lot of time of the Treasury Board?—A. Yes, 7 
does; sometimes the amounts involved are very small, as little as $25. 3 

@. I can understand how moneys come in from a reserve; say an India 
is employed somewhere and he asks for a refund; that expends a lot of red tape 
Have you any recommendation you would like to make to the committee wit! 
regard to altering this Act in order to make it more efficient and make this 
particular phase of the whole situation better from the point of view of the 
Indian, the department, and the Treasury Board?—A. I think the permission 
might be broadened and the restrictions lessened. I would agree fully witl 
Mr. MacNicol’s view that the purchase of band instruments is probably a very 
good thing for the Indians; nevertheless, this is what the Act Says. % 

Q. Have you any recommendations you would like to make with regard to 
procedure?—A. Unless you remove the requirement that the Governor in Coun cil, 
shall be consulted, you would have to proceed as at present. If you are willing 
to leave the matter to the decision of the deputy head of the department, plus) 
that of the minister, there is no reason at all why it should go to the Governor 
in Council. 


By Mr. MacNicol: coe 


(. I agree, and I think that the minister made a recommendation which 
should have been carried out.—A. It could not be, as long as the Act is as i 
stands; the reason, I think, gentlemen, is this: I am not quite old enough to 
remember when this Act was put into effect, but these are trust funds which we, 
in the Finance Department, have always regarded as something close to sacred, 
that we should be extremely careful of; and that is the reason why these very 
specific items are in here, and I think parliament intended it so to be for tha 
~ trust purpose. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. You will notice, under section 91:— ; 
The Governor in Council may reduce the purchase money due or 
to become due on sales of Indian lands, or reduce or remit the interest 
on such purchase money, or reduce the rent at which Indian lands have 
been leased, when he considers the same excessive. fs 
He has practically dictatorial powers; he may do practically anything he 
likes.—A. It is still the Governor in Council. 4 
Q. Yes, that is right. 3 4 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. In the first place, the Indian Council passed a resolution that the band 
should have band instruments and that the instruments should be purchased from 
band funds. Eventually the recommendation goes to Indian Affairs to release to 
them $800 of their own funds to buy instruments for their own bands. And 
then the minister made a recommendation which was turned down. I would 
imagine that the Indian Council would feel rather hurt at their recommendatior 
not being accepted; and I would imagine that the minister would feel rathel 
displeased. I imagine he would be hurt too, when he found out the Treasury 
Board had turned it down.—A. The ministers are used to that, Mr. MacNicol . 

Hon. Mr. Jonnsron: These are trust funds and I am not so sure that we 
should not leave the safeguards there. Parliament has to take a good many st eps 
before it is free to disperse trust moneys. In this case there is that safeguard 
and I think it was placed there in the first instance on account of these bein; 
trust funds. I am not so sure that every minister would just handle them as 
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they are intended to be handled. a 


the authority and the Governor in Council refers the matter to the Treast u 
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ted that the Department of Indian Affairs refer this matter again to the 
rtment of Justice for further ruling, further opinion, as to why there was 
rmit given on one occasion and why it was refused on another occasion. 
s that satisfy your request, Mr. Reid? ‘ 
Mr. Rew: I wonder if I could read into the record—-because I have quoted 

iy times—a statement about British Columbia. I went upstairs and found 
terms of the union of the colony of British Columbia, where it specifies 
ms. I feel sure that if Mr. Ronson had been acquainted with them, he 
not have turned down the request for musical instruments because they 
under—at page 164 of the British North America Act and Selected 
ates—the whole terms of the union between the colony and Upper Canada 
hat time, clause 13:— ee 
_ 18. The charge of the Indians, and the trusteeship and management of 
~ the lands reserved for their use and benefit, shall be assumed by the 
" _ Dominion Government, and a policy as liberal as that hitherto pursued by 
the British Columbia government, shall be continued by the Dominion 
_ government after the union. 

We might say that that just applies to lands, but in its broad sense it is 
irged that the Indians shall be treated in every way as well after the union 
before. I maintain we were fairly liberal in the province of British Columbia 
1 I would like to see that clause adopted by every province. 


The CHairMAN: Would you be satisfied with the proposal I made? 
Mr. Rei: Yes. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. I notice in section 93, it says:— 
The Governor in Council may, with the consent of a band, authorize 
and direct the expenditure of any capital moneys. 


ny band funds without the consent of the band, or is the letter of section 
ays lived up to?—A. Probably an officer of the Indian Affairs Department 
er qualified than I am to answer that question. I have no recollection of 
passing capital expenditures without a resolution from the band; but I might 
always know or be certain on that point. I would rather you asked an 
er of the Indian Affairs Department. 


By Mr. Charlton: | 

). With respect to subsection 2 of the same section :— 

BS In the event of a band refusing to consent to the expenditure of 
such capital moneys as the Superintendent General may consider 
advisable for any of the purposes mentioned in subsection one of this 
section, and it appearing to the Superintendent General that such refusal 
is detrimental to the progress or welfare of the band, the Governor in 
Council may, without the consent of the band, authorize and direct 
the expenditure of such capital for such of the said purposes as may 
be considered reasonable and proper. 

‘They can, without the consent of the band. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

_Q. Yes, the minister has power to over-ride but that does not give the 
ht to the Governor in Council. The minister has the right to over-ride. 
“Mr. Rew: It is this kind of action that has led the Indians to believe that 
ey is being heaped up in Ottawa rather than to be used and enjoyed 


noney 
1e oenefit of the Indians. 


Could Mr. Ronson tell us whether or not capital expenditures are made 
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By Hon. Mr. Sie 


Q. Now, in the absence of a minister, such as the Minister of Find 
ee the acting minister sit on the Treasury Board in his stead?—A. Normal 
yes. At the present moment Mr. Abbott is acting Minister of Finance and 
also alternate member of the Treasury Board. | 

Q. And then with respect to an expenditure such as we have been disoual 
does the minister involved, Mr. Glen, appear before the Treasury Board to 3 
up his view with regard +0 a matter of this description?—A. Not unless_ 
asks for it. If he wished to register an appeal or if in the first instance 
wished to appear he would be accommodated. “There is no question of that. 

Q. Then in the third place Senator Fallis read from page 468 an ned 
where the matter was referred to the Department of Justice. — 2 


Hon. Mrs. Fauuis: In 1938. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtina: And they said “yes”. Mr. Ronson told us that wh 
the money to be dealt with was trust funds it required an order in council a 
the order in council would not be put forward except after reference to t 
Treasury Board. In this case I presume such an order in council was 
and the Treasury Board in consequence of the pepeieen of Justice sayi 
“yes” granted it; is that so? 


The Views From reading the extract, which 1 saw only this momei 
I would say that in those instances there was no reference to the Govern 
in Council because the opinion is to the effect that the Department of Indi 
Affairs may do this thing. - 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. That would be in contradiction to the section?—A. So it appears ne 
I think we should have an explanation on that point. 4 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I was wnodering if I could ask Mr. Ronson another question. You p 
this matter up; I presume you took this matter up with the Treasury Board? = 
Pardon? ey 
@. I presume you would put the matter up to the Treasury Board?—Ay Y¢ 

Q. In the first instance?—A. Yes * 

@. In putting the matter up to the Treasury Board would you give it | 
your opinion to the Treasury Board under sections 92 and 93 that “we hai 
no right to pay it?” The Treasury Board are such busy men they would nm 
know. Naturally you would handle it and come before them. I would take 
you are the guide and adviser to Council, and I am just wondering in yo 
presentation to the Treasury Board if you did not damn the thing right off?— 
I could not answer specifically. Sometimes the question might be raised k 
myself. Frequently it is raised by a member of the Treasury Board. I cant 
answer the question in this particular instance. I am not aware of wheth 
I brought the question up or whether some member of the Board did. | 


By Mr.-Case: 3 


@. I wonder if we could have the Beer a little more complete. 1 unde 
stood Mr. Ronson to say that the Treasury Board is made up of six ministe 
whom he named. In addition to them who else is on the Treasury Board? 
A. Each one has an alternate. 

Q. The representative ministers and their alternates are the Treasw 
Board:——A. Yes. : 

Q. How about departmental officials? Do they act in an advil 
capacity?—-A. They prepare the material for convenient consideration | ta U 
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y Board and register the board’s decision, but they have nothing to do 
arriving at those decisions. 4 
Q. They make no decisions?—A. No. | . 
J. Are these officials of a permanent character? Are they advisers of the 
y Board in the sense they represent various departments or are they just 
} of the Treasury Board?—A. They are permanent members of the 
tment of Finance: 

. Then they will have a permanent secretary on the Treasury Board?— 
y statute the deputy minister of finance is the secretary of the Treasury 


‘he CHARMAN: If you are, I have some other questions here I want to ask. — 


. Bryce: It was a question I wanted to ask Mr. Ronson but it does not 
n to musical instruments. 


_ The Cuarrman: Is it in connection with this question I have asked him? 
have several questions which are already in the minutes. Would you 
ind if I asked them first. It is not pertaining to this question? 


Mr. Bryce: I do not know what your questions are. 

Br e CHAIRMAN: The question is about these musical instruments. 
M. Brycp: I am not going to talk about that. 

oe CHAIRMAN: Would you mind if I asked these questions before we 
_Mr. Rei: I have another question. 
The Cuairman: All right. 


ae) 6«6By Mr. Reid: 
. The question I should like to ask Mr. Ronson in regard to this very _ 
-is was the Minister of Mines and Resources present on that occasion 
a decision to refer this to the Department of Justice was arrived at?— 

ak the answer is no. It was the 15th of April, 1946. The last time we had 
ister of Mines and Resources as a member of the Treasury Board was 
time of Mr. Crerar, and he would be out long before that, was he not? 
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. = By the Chairman: , 

~ Q. How are the Treasury Board members decided upon? Are they on it 
of their office or because of the individual?—A. The Minister of Finance 
man, by statute. The others are selected by the Governor in Council. 


the Cuarrman: Are there any further questions on this particular point? 
hot we will proceed to page 656 where Mr. Hoey says:— 


- Could I interject a comment. I think that the present arrangement 
is profoundly unsatisfactory. Mr. Lickers speaks of the Six Nations; 
but take the case of the Queen Charlotte Islands. If a man rents a piece 
of land there—out in Mr. Reid’s constituency—the rent is paid to the 
Indian agent and that rent is forwarded to Ottawa. We have béen short 
of staff during the war years. In fact, we have been short of staff since I 
entered the department ten years ago. There are delays which are 
necessary and delays which are unnecessary and the Indian becomes pro- 
-foundly dissatisfied. He does not know whether the rent has been paid 
or not. — 

a or MacNicot: He would not know, would he? 
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Mr. Hony: No. I have suggested to the Preeuey officials and 
McCrimmon suggested to me this morning, that this is one prob 
with which the committee would have to wrestle. I have suggested to 
Treasury officials that the rent be paid to the Indian agent, that i 
deposited in a trust account at the local bank, and that the Indian age 
be bonded to issue cheques against it. I cannot see why that cannot. 
done. But the treasury officials say there are insurmountable difficult 
in the way. But whether that be so or not, this is one of the real 
important matters with which this committee must deal and whieh 
must settle because the present practice is profoundly unsatisfacto 
More criticism reaches us with respect to it than about any other cE | 
administrative problem facing us at the moment. Just think of the del 
in forwarding money from northern British Columbia to ae 


Would you like to comment on that? 


The Wrrness: Just to explain that this is a procedure worked out orem 
by the Department of Indian Affairs and the Comptroller of the Treasu 
and before we had a Comptroller of the Treasury, with the accounting offi 
of the Indian Affairs Department. Also I am not very familiar with it and it] 
matter on which I would suggest you should consult the Comptroller of 1 
Treasury. % 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is the Comptroller of the Treasury?—A. Mr. B. G. McInty 
He is an officer of the Department of Finance. This is a bookkeeping procedu 
and when I made some inquiry about it I was told that this was done as 
matter of safety, also as a matter of making certain collections in the ev 
the Indian owed money. I think that is all, but that is the kind of thing 1 tha 
assume is not provided by the statute, and could be changed by order in coul 
or by arrangement between the Comptroller of the Treasury and the officers 
the department, but if you wish to have more complete and more pre 
information you might ask Mr. McIntyre to appear, tell him what it is yo 
and he would be able to answer your questions very satisfactorily, I am su 

The CuarrmMan: Would Mr. Hoey or Mr. McCrimmon be able to shed 4 
further light on that subject? 

Mr. Hory: Of course, I never did feel it was a matter that came elt 
directly or indirectly under the Treasury Board. It is an old established practi 
I do not know why that practice was established originally. It is, as . 
profoundly unsatisfactory. If the Indian agent is bonded why cannot he a 
$25 a month rent, deposit it in a trust account and issue cheques a it? 
is something I just do not understand. 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. Is the Indian agent bonded?—A. Yes; I have not the mentality 
understand that kind of unnecessary work. Other people may be in a posi 
to understand it. I do not, and it is causing profound dissatisfaction @ 
voluminous correspondence. The average Indian agent and the average J Ine 
cannot see any necessity for it. . 
Mr. MacNico.: It irritates the Indians. 
Mr. Hoey: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. MacNicou: I say it irritates the Indians. a 
Mr. Hoey: It irritates them profoundly. Here is what happens. 
old Indian and his wife are no longer able to operate his 50 acres of lar 
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eres of land and he rents that land to a white man. He is wholly 
nt on that $25 a month for his living. When this cheque is sent to 
2, it involves unnecessary delay, and he does not get that $25 back for 
s.. The result is he has to appeal to our welfare division for relief. 
| place him in that humiliating position. It is not fair. It is not sensible. 

Mr. Cass: Are Indian agents bonded now? 

Mr. Hory: Yes. 
| Mr, Case: They are all bonded? 
| Mr. Hoey: Yes. 

eur. Harkness: Have you ever attempted to make any arrangement with 
ie, Be officials along the line Mr. Ronson just suggested; and if so, with 
nat success? 

Mr. Hory: We have never, since I became director a year and a half or two 
vars ago, taken it up with the Comptroller of the Treasury. We have discussed 
‘with his own treasury officers. There are difficulties in the way; there are 
jokkeeping and other difficulties. But they are difficulties which in my 
dgment should be overcome and I do not think my request is an unreasonable 
ie. I cannot see anything but annoyance and irritation ahead unless that 
changed, and I attach tremendous importance to it. A cheque coming in 
om the Queen Charlotte Islands to Ottawa, entered in the books, with 
imbersome requisitions to get the money out again, and then have it sent back 
rain to the Indian agent, makes for weeks of delay. 

a Mr. Rew: You say weeks? Six months, you mean. 
Mr. Hosy: Yes, months. 
rh CuHairRMAN: It is a matter, I presume, that could be corrected without 
ae Beendment to the Act? 
‘% Mr. Hoey: I think so. 
_ The Cuatrman: To be specific, what would you suggest? 
‘Mr. Hory: As Mr. Ronson says, it is a matter that could be corrected by 
sgulation. I do not know that, but I feel it could be. Is it your opinion it 
suld be changed by regulation, Mr. Ronson? 
The Wirness: Unless it is contrary to the Consolidated Revenue and 
udit Act which says that all public funds shall be deposited to the credit. of 
1e Receiver General. But my own opinion is that those are not public funds 
‘that therefore this could be corrected by regulation. I should think the way 
| do it is for Mr. Hoey to get in touch with Mr. McIntyre and perhaps 
y can iron it out themselves. 
_ Mr. MacNicot: In reality not only are the funds not public funds but they 
‘private funds belonging to private Indians. 
_ The Wirtnzss: Yes. 
Mr. MacNicou: I agree with Mr. Hoey, that there should be the shortest, 
ediest transfer of the money from the tenant to the Indian. 


a By Mr. Richard: 
B Qu. If there was something in the Act what do you call it?—-A. The 


Fo. Even if there was something in the Consolidated Revenue and Audit 
ct, you could very well put in a recommendation amending the Indian Act 
ying something like this, “Notwithstanding anything in the Consolidated 
nue and Audit Act it shall be done in such a way.”—A. I should think it 


I should think yt. Fae might consult Mr. McIntyre immediately 
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The CuairMAn: Would you, Mr. Hoey, on behalf of this committee, co! 
with the proper official and report back to this committee? ) E | 

Mr. Hoey: Yes. | : “a 

The CHarrMan: Is that satisfactory, gentlemen? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Yes. : 

The CuarrMan: If so, we will proceed to the next question. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


@. I do not know whether or not this is on the same line. Suppose a § 
- was made of land on a reserve, say for $40,000 as an example, and $10,000 
paid in cash. The Treasury Officer would receive that money. Does’ 
Comptroller of the Treasury or any official of the Treasury Board act as a che 
on the Indian Affairs branch with regard to future payments on that agreem 
of sale or is anything done to check or to take care of the Indians?—A. Probak 
Mr. Hoey would be better qualified to answer that question than I am. J 
inclination is to say yes. = 
Q. Does the Treasury Board do it?—A. Not the Treasury Board; 
Comptroller of the Treasury. : 4 
Q. Probably Mr. Hoey can tell us. : 4 
Mr. Hory: Yes. The treasury officers are constantly checking up 
payments and they themselves send out payment notices. They keep a ¥ 
close check on that, a very close check. 4 


Mr. CastLepEN: It is a departmental official who does that work? 
Mr. Hoey: He is not an official of the Indian Affairs branch. He works 
the branch but he is really an official of the Department of Finance. s 
The Witness: That is right. =a 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: What is he? - 
Mr. Hony: He is a treasury officer with the branch. : 
Hon. Mr. Stirzine: Yes, a treasury officer attached to the branch. ; 
Mr. Honry: Yes, that is it. as _ 


Hon. Mr. Horner: In connection with the sale of lands with part & 
payment and subsequent reduction in the price under an altered agreement, . 
the Indians consulted as to that reduction when their land is being sold, or € 
they not? ; 


Mr. Hory: I do not remember a case where that reduction took place. Tf 
were a sale of a section of reserve land, I should think the matter would 
discussed with them; probably discussed with them by the agent who f 
reported a loss on it. But I think the Governor in Council has a right to me 
adjustments without consulting the Indians. Mr. McCrimmon is the officer 
charge of that particular branch and he is here. Perhaps you would like him 
explain just what is done in the case of adjustments. 3 : - 

Mr. McCrimmon: Any Indian lands before being sold must be surrendé 
by the Indians. A majority of the Indians over the age of 21 must vote in fay 
of the surrender of those lands. a 

Mr. CasTLEepDEN: In every case? = 


Mr. McCrrmmon: Yes. When the surrender comes to Ottawa it is cheek 
_ and approved by order in council and when that order in council is passed 

Indians cease to have any control over that land. It is known as Indian | 
from then on. That is where the distinction between “Indian” and “reserve” la 
comes in. From that point on all transactions are at the discretion of 
department and are not referred to the Indians for consideration. Agee 


Hon. Mr. Horner: The Indian has no voice in the price? Be 
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fr. McCrimmon: Quite right. 
Mr. CastLepen: What accounting does he have of the funds? | 
McCrimmon: For every parcel of land sold there is a sale account set 
e treasury branch and the purchaser is billed annually for any money 
have to pay. The funds are credited to the trust fund of the band 
ned and each year the agent gets a copy of the band’s fund statement for 
and in his agency and the amounts collected are in those statements. | 
r. Bryce: What percentage, Mr. McCrimmon, do you need on a reserve 
the land? _ : 
r, McCrimmon: That is a hard question for me to answer, Mr. Bryce, 
reason that to-day we consider there is very little, if any, land that should 
uid. That was not true in the past. We had cases, particularly in western 
nada, where the Indians had a lot of land which they did not require. But 
feel that to-day practically no Indian land should be sold. The only 
ption that I know of is in British Columbia, at Fort St. John. We have a 
arve there of 18,000 acres. The Indians have never lived on it and very strong 
ssure is being brought to bear on us to make this land available for Veterans’ 
ad Act settlement. The Indians surrendered the reserve on the condition 
t we purchase for them from the province of British Columbia three small 
a land about 40 miles north of the present reserve. The negotiations 
‘practically completed with the province. As a matter of fact, a surveyor is 
there right now. Mr. Crann from Fort St. John is on the ground right now 
ying those parcels. We are’ going to be in a position to deal with the 
erans’ Land Act. But outside of that we maintain that no land should 


4 *he CHAIRMAN: We are getting away from Mr. Ronson. 
Mr. Bryce: I want an answer. What percentage do you mean? You 
ted around the question. What percentage of the band do you mean? ~ 
Mr. McCrrmon: Of the band? We require 51 per cent. 

Mr. Gipson: Of the total membership? 
Mr. McCrimmon: Of the total male membership. 
Mr. Grsson: Do you make sure everyone votes? 

Mr. McCrimmon: No, if there are some Indians absent and we fail to 
; majority of the vote of the members the surrender could not be approved. 
Mr. Castiepen: May I ask if that was done in the case of the surrender 
d and power development sites in the Stony Indian reserve when the 
| park was sold by an Act-of Parliament last year? 
r. McCriamon: I could not answer that. 


Mr. MacNicou: This is an important question and.we should have that 
answered. Are you referring to the several power sites on the Bow 


Mr.sCastLepeN: On the Stony Indian reserve. 
Mr. MacNicou: On the Bow River? 
r. CASTLEDEN: Yes. 
r. MacNicou: It is quite a long time since it was sold. In the mean- 
ey asked for a little more remuneration for the renewal. I remember 
are to come up for a complete renewal five or ten years hence. 
tr. CASTLEDEN: There was an Act passed. 
Phe Cuamman: Would you put your question again? 
Mr. Casrtepen: My question was; was this procedure in regard to the 
sent of the band followed in the case of the surrender of the power sites 
the Stony Indian reserve when they sold those rights to the Calgary Power 
ae 
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The CHamMan: Can you answer “that; Mr. Ronson? = 


pn 


The Witness: No, sir. ? ) 6 Mia eae Cae 


The CHatRMAN: Let us get an answer to this. I would like to have s 
body answer that question, but if we are going to start running all ove 
field talking to people who might be in attendance when we have Mr. Ro : 
here we are going to be here for several meetings. If there is somebody 
who can answer that question briefly let us have the answer. 
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Mr. Harkness: I can answer it briefly. The rights actually were alier 
quite a number of years. ago, and what was made last year was a new . 
ment which increased the annual rental which the Indians would get 
use of the land on those power sites. | 


The CHatrMANn: There is no departmental official here who can oivel us 
answer at the moment, so we will proceed with the questioning of Mr. Rom 
Are there any further questions on that point? I still have some questi 
here. When Mr. Bland, chairman of the Civil Service Commission, was bef 
the committee there were several questions raised with respect to ihe Treas 
Board. I will refer you to page 707 where a question was asked by Mr. Ri ich 
and the answer was as follows:— 


I am only pointing out that it is. necessary first for the depart m 
to ask for an appointment; then the Commission advertises locally 
holds a board to examine the candidates and the appointment is ma 
One of the difficulties in making a prompt appointment of an- Ini 
agent or an inspector is the fact that the person formerly occupying 
post is given six months’ retirement leave. While he is on this | ¢ 
he is still on the payroll and no other man can get the same money 
the same job. That is the way it is all through the Civil Service. © 

Q. Who is doing the work during this period?—A. The depart tm 
usually appoints someone to act in his stead. IJ agree with the commit 
that that is not good business and we have recommended to the Tre 
Board that in such cases in order to speed up the procedure, ia : 
that is retiring should be given a lump sum rather than be kept or mn | 
payroll for six months. 


Wonld you care to comment on that, Mr. Ronson? 


The Witness: Well, just to explain first of all, this has been ee pris 
since Confederation, I suppose, that when a civil servant retires unde 
Superannuation Act as a matter of fact he gets leave with pay up to ai to 
of six months and while he is away on this leave some other official © of 
department performs his duties; usually the man selected as likely | a 
appointed to the position. He performs the duties without any additional 
until the other man’s leave has expired and then he gets the position, 


a 
~ ee 


} 


By Mr. MacNicot: 


Q: Would that apply to as agents also?—-A. Yes, that applies ¢ th 
the whole civil service. 

Q. Our information has not been along that line in connection witl 
appointment of Indian agents.—A. I would think so, Mr. MacNicol. I se 
reason to suppose it is not the case. I am not familiar with the appoint 
of Indian agents, but that is the general situation throughout the publie se 
The alternative i is to pay both men for that job, meaning a duplication ¢ 
considerable increase in cost. Also you lose the opportunity to see hoy 
man works out on the job. Those are the reasons why the Treasur a: 
has not been willing to make any change. Pe, 


Pee, i is ae - he 


“dis, 


Gee ie 


af,’ : 
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t method might be quite satisfactory with nine appointments out 
he service, but in this case we have found in connection with the 
nt of Indian agents that that has not been the method—that Indian 
are vacant for some considerable length of time. It has been suggested 
nted to take the agent’s place. So far as the committee believe—and I am 
eaking of those I have talked with—they seem to have made up their 
is that there should be a regular procedure to fill vacancies at Indian 
encies by someone who has had some knowledge of Indian agencies—A. I 
ve heard of considerable delays—in some cases for periods of several years. 
jw, that sort of delay, of course, has nothing to do with the Treasury Board. 
ie only delay that might be attributed to the Treasury Board is due to the 
5 hat a man might have to wait for a tofal of six months until his 
essor has had his leave with pay. Even that is not applied to all cases, 


ents that an immediate appointment should be made—the Treasury Board 
rs. If the committee is interested in this matter I have a list here which 
strate the point: W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister of Interior; F. A. 
|, King’s Printer; Thomas Quaile, Chief Clerk to the Secretary of State. 
he Cuatrman: What does this prove? 


he Wirness: It proves that the Treasury Board does authorize immediate 
tments and does authorize immediate retirements with the gratuity and 


s immediate appointment of a successor. 


= - By Mr. Bryce: 

_ Is the man taking anothér man’s place on temporary wages until the 
ths are up?—A. As a general rule he is a permanent civil servant who 
les at his regular wages. 

But he does not get the new wages that his new situation entitles him 
six months?—A. No. 

. Do you think that is right?—-A. Yes, I see no objection to it. 

. Q. You don’t? I do. 


ue 


_ By Mr. Matthews: 

—A. Usually it is- possible to make some departmental arrangement 
nich the work can be carried on. Departments are not so short staffed 
e that they cannot make an adjustment. | 

Bryce: The general complaint as to the Indian Affairs Branch is that 
re and have been understaffed for ten years. 


= «By Mr. Reid: 
~Q. How does it come that you take certain positions—the ones you have 
 quoted—and fill them while the bulk of the positions are not so filled? What 
the guiding point in connection with some as against waiting the six months’ 
od for others?—A. They are key positions, and it is thought that the public 
st will suffer if immediate appointments are not made. 

fhe CHAIRMAN: How about Indian agents? They are very important—. 
Ositions. 


Phe Witness: I have one case in front of me: an order in council of June 
39 concerning Robert John Lewis, Indian agent, grade IV, Manitowaning, 
‘etired 01 
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Mr. Hoey that amongst others perhaps the farming instructor might be 


se whenever there is a key position—a position in which a department 


Who does the extra work? ‘Are they not a man short during the. six. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. What was that again?—A. “The boned. ree the provisions of 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, report that Robert John Lewis, Indian a 
erade IV, Manitowaning Indian agency, Ontario, is eligible on account 
abolition of position for retirement and. allowances thereunder. 

The board further recommend that in lieu of six months’ retiring leave J , 
pay Mr. Lewis be granted a gratuity equal to the difference between six mon 
salary and annuity for that period, namely, $560.50, chargeable to the vot € 
administration of Indian agencies.’ 

Q@. And someone else was MSIE appointed?—-A. Yes, someone - 
iunmediately appointed. 

Q. Do you know the man who was appointed?—A. I am a informed 
that point. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The question I want to put to Mr. Ronson is this: you, stated that ¢ : 
regulation has been in effect—I think you said almost since Confederati 
Now, is it not a fact that when it was put into effect it was put in by way 
a thank- -you gratuity and not as a means of keeping a man on the §i 
because in those days there was very little civil service. Am I correct 
assumption or statement that when it was put into effect the 6 months’ lea 
absence with pay due under most retirements was really a thank-you erat 
in lieu of a gift for his services?—A. I think that is a fair statement as tO 
origin. I think it is true still. It is Just as true to-day as it was then, I sho 
think. It is a recognition of long and outstanding service. r. 

Q. Then it has no relation at all to this safety of the service itself; bees 
usually the man—and I think in all cases—the one who is appointed ank 
moted up to that post is competent to carry on. In all cases I think it is 
understood that once a man is retired he never again goes near the office 
matter of fact, the new incumbent would look askance if the other fellow ¢ 
back.—A. Just keep in mind that that fellow that is taking over the Job” 
then has to wait six months is going to get the same thank-you gratuity when 
retires, so there is no great harm done. 

Q. Oh yes, but he loses 6 months there. ‘a 

Mr. Bryce: He is not getting it. He is only waiting 25 or 30 years bel 
he gets it. 


7. 
“en " 


By Mr. Farquhar: 


Q. When a man is not in'the te service, how is his salary arrive dt 
What is done, say, when an outsider is appointed?—A, When an outsider is 
pointed the job j is assessed before the appointment is made and in general prac act 
that rate is arrived at after consultation between the department and official 
the Civil Service Commission, and finally confirmed by the Treasury Board. 
is only then when the position has been created and rate of pay set that the jt 
is appointed. e 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Mr. Chairman, the method that Mr. Ronson hee 
lined is, I think, quite reasonable in a case where the position is going to be f 
by promotion. ‘a 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes: | AS 

Hon. Mr. Srietinc: But when that is not the case, and evidcnoale has | 
brought before us that there have been delays in advertising the civil se 
position, then that method certainly does not sound reasonable. 


The Witness: If for any reason an immediate appointment is needet dia 
public interest, Treasury Board would always agree that a Sreuity “mig! 
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inste ead of leave of absence with pay, so that an Rpaeciate appointment 
d be made. That was my reason for reading this list of names where that 
a ping had occurred. 


EOBy Hon. Mr. ering: 


0). But would it be possible as far as the Treasury Board is aoicemned for 
epartment, Indian Affairs, realizing that on the Ist of November next an 
flan agent will be retired, to proceed in September through the civil service 
btain his successor?—A. Yes. It might. 

| a Why has that not been done? It sounds very simple. 

Mr. Rem: If the Minister of Mines was not there, there would be little 
ance of it going through. 


_ The Cuarrman: What is that? 
Mr. Reip: If-the Minister of Mines was not on the Treasury Board, 
vu Id have little chance of going through. 

“Mr. MacNicou: It is very important to pursue that. Mr. Stirling has asked | 
very pertinent question which was never answered. 

Mr. Rem: Mr. Ronson knows that it is perfectly true; that if the Minister 
‘Mines was not there, it has little chance of going through. 


~The Wrrness: That is quite incorrect. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, just a minute. We are getting a little out of 
de - Would you answer that, Mr. Ronson? 


_ The WIPNEss: I beg your Rint 


: By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you answer Mr. Reid, was it, or was it Mr. Stirling?—A. Mr. 
id; made a statement—I do not think it was a question—that if the Minister 
‘Mines was not there, there was not a chance of his recommendation going 
rough and I presumed to say that that statement was quite incorrect. 

- Q. Would you answer the other question? 

a Mr. Reip: Well, I have been 16 years down here, you know. 

; The WITNESS: Well, I have been 26 years there. 

_ The Cuarrman: Now, Mr. Stirling, 1s your question answered? 

3 Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: My question was directed to Mr. Hoey. That seems 
ch a simple arrangement, why has it not been done? 

Ir. Howy: I never heard of this appointment. It took place before I became 
or and I venture to assert here that it is one of the few ever made that way 
he Department of Indian Affairs since confederation. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps the only one. 

a. . Hory: Perhaps the only one. I do not know what the local circum- 
es were, but I would not be frank with the committee if I did not make 
tatement. Here is the position out in an Indian agency. It is in the 
land. A man has 4,000 or 5,000 human beings under his care. He is their 
officer. He looks after their education; their medical care; their welfare; 
e them from destitution; the sale of their commodities; to save them from 
tation. He has no clerk at all, or he has a grade 2 clerk—a little girl, in his 
The time comes for his retirement. ‘The only possible man under any 
nstances who aout take his ee in many cases is the farming instructor. 


4 any: Yes, if ane Is & ne ee But that farming in- 
sor r, under present _ regulations, cannot take part in a promotional competition. 
Tesult is is that for 5 or 6 months you leave these human beings with nobody 
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in charge of them. When they’ say ‘6 me, as Hiker: as ae Affairs, 
can go out and get a local selection, ” what chance have I to-day to go ou 1 
get a local selection? What can IT offer a man? <A temporary job and 
have him take part in open competition with all kinds of preferences! — Th 
the problem confronting the committee, that groups of Indians throughout 
country are left without direction for 6 ‘months until the retirement period i 3° 
and frequently much longer than 6 months; and I say this, that an Ind 
agency will go back more in that 6 months’ ‘period than an Indian agent 
pull it up in 10 years. It is an economic waste, a waste of public funds | an ) 
profoundly unsatisfactory. 


By Mr. Harkness: : q 3 


Q. Could this lag of 6 months in the appointment A an Indiare ager nt 
overcome by an amendment to the Indian Act without it being necessary 
amend the Civil Service Act?—A. It could be overcome simply by applyi nf 
Treasury Board to get a gratuity in lieu of leave, for the outgoing man. 

(). Apparently, though, there are some difficulties i in connection with that P 
apparently there is also a little difference of opinion as expressed by Mr. 
as to how readily that might go through. My question essentially was ¢ 
Would a simple amendment to the Indian Act be authority for the \Treg asu 
Board immediately to start paying another Indian agent in spite of the fact t 
the other fellow was on 6 months’ leave?—A. It is not needed, sir. It coulé 
done as we stand to-day. There is plenty of authority. I have no recollee th 
of Treasury Board refusing a case of that kind in any department, where 1 
department could show that the public interest was liable to suffer if that | cour 
was not followed. 

@. Apart from not being needed, would an amendment to the Indian 
provide authority? In other words, is it unnecessary to amend the Civil Sery 
Act?—A. It is unnecessary to amend any Act... a 

Q. You still really have not given me a direct answer, Mr. Rog 
—A. Then what is the question? 

Q@. The question is this: Could this 6 months’ lag be overcome by 
amendment to the Civil Service Act providing that an Indian agent may 
appomted immediately the former agent starts on his 6 jean S leave am d 
on pay?—A. The answer, of course, is yes._ . 


Mr. Ricuarp: If you say, “May .be daa ves leave it again in 
hands of the Treasury Board, do you not? 


. Mr. Harkness: I do not think so. I think if we had legislative nite 
the Indian Act itself, we could get away from the difficulty immedi | 
Mr. Farquuar: I think that would clear the matter up. a 
Mr. Rem: I wonder if Mr. Ronson would tell the committee who the m : 
bers of the Treasury Board are? er 
The CHAIRMAN: We just had that, Mr. Reid. % 
Mr. Ret: I must have been out at the time. ae 
The Cuarrman: Yes. Order, gentlemen, please. Are you through with 
questioning on that point? | “4 
Mr. MacNicou: No, I am not, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, go ahead Mr. MacNicol. itp 
Mr. MacNicout: Because we have heard: from both Mr. Ronson and 
Hoey again—Mr. Hoey has given it to us before—that is to me the whole 
the lack of efficient administration on the reservations, without blamin 
IT am not aOR Mr. eat ee Mr. BSNL himself 1s Hi ae ete 


na * 
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nent ago, you consider a large reservation or a reservation at 
or far away out where an Indian agent is going to retire and does 
n that reservation with 4,000 or 5,000 souls on it has no head to look 
he matters which appertain to the human life on that reservation. 
to me is a very serious point out there and perhaps more so on reservations 
ne ‘Six Nations reservation, a large one. 
Mr -Farquwar: We have ea on how to overcome it, I think. 

. 
. g . MacNicou: That is what I am trying to bring out. 
: V Mir. Farquuar: We have agreed on that. 
Mi r. MacNicou: That is the important point this committee has to consider, 
t » how it can be overcome. 

Mr _ Farquuar: I think the suggestion made by Mr. Harkness would over- - 
rat,” namely an amendment to the Indian Act so that the Indian oy 
“appointed before the outgoing agent leaves. 
Ir. MacNicot: Mr. Hoey may have no one to put in his place anise present . 
stances. 

Craran: That could be overcome, I es Mr. MacNicol. 


Ba GNicon.: How could you overcome that? 


-CuHamrMan: By rotating them. That is to say there would be a number 
oa through the Dominion of enue one sos go in for a gue 


 CHamman: I am not trying to shut you off, Mr. MacNicol. Do not 


. CHAIRMAN: That i is Feht. 


r. MacNicot: That is the important point, the filling of the agency with a 
nt official. Mr. Hoey has asked where he is going to get an official, and 
he going to get him; and in his distress he has suggested the farming : 
or might be appointed. Then he has pointed out that the farming 

or cannot be appointed because there is no promotion in that department 


a 


. Farquuar: I think we all realize the importance of that. When that 
ange at Manitowaning was made, I had something to do with it; that is, 
H e time the appointment was made and at the time Lewis went out and 
hnston was appointed. That probably was the only time, although I do not 
_ But I had something to do with it at the time i happened. 


Phe > WirNEss: There are a number of reasons for delay which Mr. Hoey 
aswell as I do. One is the necessity to have competitrons under the 
ice Act. That always takes a long time. They have to advertise and 
rth. There are other reasons. Sometimes the department is not in a 
on to make an immediate nomination. Indian Affairs is not alone in that 
n. I am pointing out that if the position is a key one, if the position 
agent is a key one, this business of giving 6 months’ leave has nothing 
filling the vacancy. 
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Hon. Mr. See Is there anything to prevent your proceeding. € 
the Civil Service Commission to advertise for and obtain: an Indian a i 
or three months before the due date? 7 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Six months would be better. 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. Six months or whatever number of months is necessary; is there anytl 
to prevent your asking the Civil Service Commission to find an Indian agent 
A. I am not sure of Mr. Hoey’s position. In our own department we do it. 
retired a chief dominion bookkeeper about a year ago. We gave him 6 mont 
leave; as soon as it was possible and he went on leave down to Florida, : 
started the wheels moving to provide a successor to him. : 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. But you did not do that until atee he had been retired?—A. After 
had actually left his office, but he was not retired. He was on 6 months’ | 
_ _Q. Yes, but you see with the Indian agent it is not the same matter. 
Indian agent is in charge of probably 5,000 Indian individuals.—A. erm 
. When the Indian agent is retired, he goes off the job and then for 
months’ period there is nobody there to take his place. 
Mr. Farquuar: He goes off and stays off, 
The Wirness: I am assuming there is somebody in the Indian departt ne 

—I may be wrong—so that can be done. 
The Cuairman: We tell you that there is nobody i in the Indian departme 

Mr. MacNicou: You have struck upon the point, Mr. Chairman. — 

; an 


By the Charman: ; 4 
Q. There is nobody in the Indian department to take over.—A. Eventua 
somebody will be selected. 
Q. “Eventually”. That is what we are trying to avoid—this matte I 
eventuality, —A. All right. : 
Q. It is not a matter of “eventually”; it is one of getting action immedi te 
Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, I a it hard to get anything said hay 
regard to all the commotion, but I want to suggest this. If an Indian agen 
due to take superannuation on the 1st of October, a successor should be 1 res 
to take his place on the Ist of October. ; 
The CHarrMAN: That is exactly it. :. 
Mr. MatrHmws: Then I also want to ask a question of Mr. Hoey for : 
reason that I did not quite get his answer at the time. Why is it that a farm 
instructor cannot step in and take over these duties? I am asking for infor nat 
purely; I am not arguing. 4 
Mr. Hory: Because a farming instructor is a ministerial appoint 
‘Mr. Marruews: He is which? 
Mr. Hoey: He is a ministerial appointment. 
The Cuairman: Appointed by the department. | 
Mr. Hory: And while he qualifies for superannuation he cannot, 
Bsr regulations, take part in a promotional competition. — a 
The CuarrMan: In other words, Mr. Matthews, he is not civil service. 
Mr. Matruews: What I am getting at is this. Why cannot he act o m 
arily until the other fellow is appointed? 
Mr. Hory: Of course, there are important documents to sign and h he 
cannot work out adjustments 
aa 


—- 
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Ricwarp; bee he resigns his position, would fhe be eligible to become 
Indian agent? =i 

d r. Hony: If the farming instructor resigned his position, which might 
ather unwise, and he was a returned soldier and the position was se by 
A 1 competition, he may apply for it, yes. 

‘Mr. Ricuarp: Yes. 

_ Hon. Mr. Horner: Is there anything now to prevent you from proceeding 
jonths before you know an agent is due for retirement? Is there anything to 
ent you now from ‘starting 6 months prior to the retirement date to secure 
ent to take his place? Is there anything to prevent that now? 


Mr. Horny: We have followed established practice. I never heard until 
came here to-day of ‘these exceptions. I just have not the time at my disposal 
go into these matters. But this practice has been long established, as Mr. 
onson has pointed out, and the officials in the department follow the exact 
‘ocedure and know that nothing can be done for 6 months. The man goes 
it and then in due course a submission is sent forward to the Civil Service 
ommission; then it is advertised and a competition is held, first at Ottawa 
id then rating boards are appointed through the dominion and ultimately the 
»pointment i is made. 

Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps a year after. 

Mr. Hory: Yes, perhaps a year or so afterwards. I think it is only fair 
a this statement, that in the early ’30s, during the period of economic 
ypression, the civil service granted us the right of local selection, and it was. 
maparatively easy to go out then and get a man to come in, although we could 
helo him any assurance that he was going to get this position. He was an 

ployed man and would be glad to take over for six months. But you 
nnot. do that to-day, with the labour market what it is. You simply leave 
yur agency vacant; and that is disastrous from every standpoint, to leave a 
up of Indians without an Indian agent. There are family allowances where 
(50,000 a year will be being disbursed to Indians. Many of them are paid 
‘ough the Indian agents. Many of them are paid in kind. Things have got 
be purchased. There are shipments of supplies—medicine and so forth—going 
There is nobody there to receive them. It is not an easy thing to ship a man 
i from Ottawa to Aklavik, or Fort Smith, Fort Chipewyan or Babine. 

; Mr. MacNicot: And_ besides that, thane was a suggestion made, as [I 
her from what you said, that the salary allowed for a farming instructor or 
istant is so small that you cannot get the type of man to come in and fill 
position that you would like to have: in other words, you would have to 
eg whole saad scale of go aie instructors and assistant indian eos 


Ing thousands of Tadians with no one at their head: I think this is a matter 
al polls for a very definite recommendation from thig committee in its first 


Hon. Mr. ane May I ask Mr. Hoey whether it has been his under-- 
iding hitherto that the Treasury Board stood in the way of advertising a 
Icy - sufficient time to pbtin a new man to step into the shoes of the man 


~ Mr. Bae: No, Mr. Sie I cannot think at the moment—if I could I 
) uld—I cannot, think at the moment of a single case where we would attribute 
delay to the Treasury Board. 1 do not know what the Treasury Board has 
lo with the appointment of an agent after a retirement. I do not think they 

ve ype to do with it. It is the six months ine has handicapped me— _ 
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The CHAIRMAN: The question was = brought up by Mr. Biaads : 
have recommended to the Treasury Board that in such cases in order to | 
up the procedure, the man that is retiring should be given a lump sum rather 1 
be kept on the payroll for six months.” That is where the whole mat er 
brought up. It is to be found on page 708 of our evidence. _ a 


Mr. MacNicot: You put your finger on the main point of the Ww 
administration, and now you want to pass on. — 


The ‘CHArrMAN: I think we have the recommendation, have we not? 
I am not correct please stop me. Is there any further comment on this? 4 ; 


Mr. MacNicot: We were interrupted in the middle of something. — 


Hon. Mr. Sriruine: I think we have got to the bottom of this; we une 
stand the situation. ee 
Mr. Marruews: I thought we were bringing the matter to a head. = 
Mr. MacNicou: We want action. Now, the point is what. can be recor 
- mended by this committee to relieve you (Mr. Hoey) of this dreadful resp 
sibility, because it is a dreadful responsibility to have a vacancy in a lan 
Indian reserve for six months. I would not want to have a responsibility 
that. What do you suggest to the committee to speed that procedure ul 
should have on hand. a qualified man to go to that reserve. 


Mr. Hory: There are certain things that could be done. One recomment 
tion we made to the Civil Service Commission was rejected. I think it was t 
we should have an Indian agent at large; that we should bring in a coupk 
well education, fully qualified young men and give them a certain amount 
training in each office, in the training, reserve, trust, and other divisions, t 
them become thoroughly familiar with head office practice. Then when an a 
retires at, say, Manitowaning or the Six Nations or any other point, that > 
man could go out and serve until a new agent is appointed, and he would $ 
a lot of valuable experience, and he himself would ultimately take ove ts 
control of an agency. - 


Hon. Mr. Horner: He would be a relieveing officer, would he? 3 
Mr. MacNicot: I am surprised that you asked only for one. 4 3 


Mr. Horny: We were told you could not have an Indian agent where t 
was not an agency. q 


The Cuatrman: Who told you that? 
Mr. Horny: I do not care to say— 
Mr. Matruews: How many Indian agents have you? 


Mr. Hory: One hundred. As far as the central office is concerned, the 
no real hardship in the retirement of a man because his immediate associa 
take over his duties and work a little bit harder, and I do not think the a 
suffers. But in the case of an Indian agency, I think a man should be appol 
forthwith, or perhaps a week or two before the other man goes out. 14 
it is poor economy—I make this statement in the presence of a number ot 
senior officials this afternoon. This is what happens. An Indian | 
goes out. Relief costs are high in the agency. A grade II clerk or a orad 
clerk takes over. Immediately expenditures show a substantial increase. 
would have no objection to that if-we found that the officer in charge 
capable of disbursing those moneys fairly equitably, but we have no 8U 
assurance that a grade II or grade III clerk understands an Indian agency. — 
a big job to look after their trust funds—sometimes a million dollar tr 
The Indian agent is banker, educationalist, agriculturalist, accoun 
bookkeeper. The Indians come to his office. At a place like St. Re 
holiday you find the office surrounded by a dozen or more Indians _p¢ Os 

seeking advice from the Indian BpeRL and you cannot abandon se ‘ eoph 
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Be : 
1 of six months. If you were saving money in that abandonment I might 
it, but I want to say to you this afternoon that you are wasting 
u are causing annoyance to the Indian and creating dissatisfaction 
gadier Martin referred to when he was here. : 


By Mr. Lickers: 
). You say that this immediate appointment of an Indian agent would be 
blic interest?—A. Yes. 
Will we get over the trouble with the Treasury Board if the only time 
ke possible an immediate appointment is when it is in the public interest? 
e CHAIRMAN: What was that last remark? f 
. Lickers: I say the only time the Treasury Board does make an 
ate appointment is when it is in the public interest. sap arhs 
e Witness: That is part of the answer. The Treasury Board is prepared 
itate immediate appointment in the case of key positions where the 
nterest demands that there shall be immediate appointment, and we have — 
as far as I know, in fifteen years refused a case like that. 
n agent is a key position. 
e Witness: Undoubtedly. 
mn. Mr. Sriruine: I think it is quite clear that the difficulty has nothing to 
the Treasury Board, but the difficulty lies in the Civil Service Commis- 
difficulty there be. < 
. Hory: No. I would not blame the Civil Service Commission. 
The Cuarrman: Is there anything in connection with the Treasury Board 
‘you want to discuss on this matter? If not, there are many questions to 
d and there are only about twenty minutes left. 
ator Horner will move for concurrence in the minutes of the meetings of 
11, 16 and 18, on which occasions there was not a quorum of senators 
He moves that the minutes and proceedings of those meetings be 
edin. Is that motion carried? 
Carried. 7 = 
ow, let us proceed with the next question. I have been holding off 
ce— 
Bryce: No. I do not think I want to ask any questions now. You have 
place of a member sitting around the table and you are also acting as 
, and you have a deputy chairman or a senior chairman. Why not 
and sit down here and ask your questions? Why should you occupy time 
king seven questions. I do not think it is fair. : 
e CHAIRMAN: These were previously in the minutes. 
Ar. Bryce: I hope we will change that. 
The CHarrMan: I am sorry if I have transgressed the rights of any member. 
re ir. Ricuarp: I do not think I will take Mr. Bryce’s statement. 
| The CHAIRMAN: If you will permit me, Mr. Bryce, I will apologize now. 


\) 


Mr. Bryce: I hope so. | 

The Cyaan: I think the procedure in the past has been—I know it was 
the last meeting when I was not present—that the chairman asked a number 
estions which had been collected by the clerk from the minutes of the 
‘meetings. Now, following that procedure these questions were put 
lairman at that time and there was no objection taken. I merely 
red that procedure, and if I am wrong I stand corrected. As far as I 
O1 erned, this committee is going to be governed by its own procedure, 
2 ally I have no voice. If you want to change any procedure you 
ge it, not I. - 
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on. Mr. Sriruinc: Mr. Ronson has asserted that in his own opinion an 
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Mr. Harkness: I do not think fheres is any reddonanle objections tC 
procedure. I believe it is a reasonable way to get out the informatio ; 
has been indicated in past evidence we should get from a particular witness 
do not think there should be any objection in the world to this procedure, — f 
you have asked those questions, if anyone else has questions to ask hg 
still time to ask them. 

Mr. Bryce: I do not often disagree with the committee, and ae t 
Harkness is saying may be all right, but we all know the chairman’ S job is 
rule this meeting; it is not his place to be asking questions. It is his pk 
to come in at the tag end of a meeting and ask some questions that have | 
overlooked. 


Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: That is what the chairman ioe been doing. | 
Mr. Bryce: He asked a few questions and then he said, “I have sé 
questions I want to ask.” The chairman knew at a quarter past two ~ 
I wanted to ask a question. m! a 
The CHaArrRMAN: I quite agree. | | 
Mr. Bryce: It is a quarter to four and you have not recognized me yet. 
Mr. Ricuarp: Is not the chairman entitled to ask ena just as ¥ 
as anyone else? 9 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, order, These are not my questions, they ¢ 
questions which have been propounded in previous meetings. If you do not 
them answered— 
Mr. Bryce: The members should ask the areaione not the chairman, 


The Cuairzman: I was following the procedure followed at the last meet 
Why was not this matter brought up at the last meeting and the matter } we 
have been settled then? 3 2 

Mr. Bryce: I thought you would rectify the mistake as you went 4 
when you saw how the thing was going. ; 

The’ Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, if I have Oe A two hours by a 
ridiculous questions all I can say is that I am sorry. = 

Mr. Marruews: The chairman has taken’ the trouble to prepare thi 
questions and he should be thanked for doing so. 

The CuatrMAN: Do not thank me. These questions have been collect 
the clerk, and I have merely followed the procedure of the past. If there ¥ 
any question as to the procedure to be followed it should have been brought 
at the opening of the meeting. There are still other questions in the minut 
to be dealt with; but if you do not want to proceed that way it is all 
with me. 

Mr. Harkness: I move that we proceed. ei 

The CHarrMAN: Have you any questions to ask now, Mr. Bryce? al : 

Mr. Bryce: I said a moment ago that I am going to ask no more questi 
to-day. I tried for an hour and a half to ask a question. a 

Hon. Mr. Srrruine: Let us proceed, Mr. Chairman, on page 717. _ a 

The CHAIRMAN: Maybe it is just a little bit of heat. | 

Mr. Bryce: I would like a square deal. : 

The CuHarrMan: I do not think he intends that. a 

Mr. Bryce: A man sits here an hour and a half and you recognize ¢ DY 
body else around the table; is that giving a square deal Certainly n not. 

The Cuarrman: All I can say is that Iam sorry, and I apOlOET am me 

Mr. Bryce: Thanks. 
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ir, Rew: TI think that if the chairman has questions to ask it should be 
d out in the committee that he is asking those questions on behalf of the 
ee, and not personally. There seems to he a little fault on both sides. 
rn n, as a rule, do not ask personal questions. I took it that when the 
nan asked questions he asked questions that had been chosen from the 
ngs and he asked them on behalf of the whole committee. They were. 
personal questions. — 

The CHAIRMAN : They are questions which already were on the minutes, I 

ea sked no questions of my own. 

Mr. MacNicou: What are the remaining questions? | 

The CHAIRMAN: On page 718 there are some questions which I shall read:— 

— __.Q. Is there any appeal from a ruling of that Treasury Board official? 

__—A. Well, gentlemen, I have never found’ a very effective one. I wish 

you would tell me of one. 


— ~By the Chairman: 

~Q. Mr. Ronson, would you care to make a comment?—A. Only this. The 
sasury Board officials do not make rulings; the rulings are those of the 
sasury Board. 

_Q. Is there any appeal from the ruling of the Treasury Board?—A. Of course. 
is the most common thing in the world to have departments appeal decisions 
the Treasury Board, and frequently they are reversed. 

Hon. Mr. Stiritine: Appeal to whom? 

The Wrrness: To the Treasury Board. 


al By Mr. Harkness: 

(Q). Is there any appeal from the Treasury Board?—A. A minister will take 
blem to council. . 

That is the only appeal actually—to council?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. Did the minister or anyone on behalf of the minister appeal the refusal 
grant of $800 to the Squamish Indian band?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
I think that was a great mistake ——A. I think we had no further com- 
tion about that decision. 


The Cuarrman: Is there any further comment? 


a. By Mr. Lickers: 

On page 168 it is given in evidence that the Department of Finance 
arently fixes the per capita payments to the residential schools. Does that 
inder your jurisdiction?—A. As a general rule these per capita payments 
ided on by the government when the estimates are under consideration, 
e estimates are under consideration usually by the Treasury Board; but 
ision is made as to a matter of that kind by the government itself in 
as a rule. 

nd also it says that the per capita cost is decided by the auditor. Is 
ditor under your jurisdiction?—A. I cannot understand that question. 

Q. It is on page 168.—A. Does he mean the Auditor General? 

Q. I do not know:— 

__-We have approximately 76 residential schools in Canada. They are 
operated by the department in co-operation with the Anglican church, 
Catholic church, Presbyterian church and the United church. Our per 
‘capita grants range from about $160 to $250. These school payments 
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in order to answer that question intelligently you would have tc on 
‘5 last audit statement from the Kamloops school. We had a certain 
there. I cannot tell you the exact grant at the moment. The. diffe 
between what we pay and what the per capita cost is, as de 
auditor, represents the church’s contribution. 
—A. Who was the witness? 
- Q. Mr. Hoey, 
Mr. Hory: Our residential schools, Mr. Roncon are audited. 
The Wrrness: By a representative of the Auditor General? 
Mr. Hogy: Yes. ——- 
The Wirness: That is the answer to the Bees hir: The Auditor Genet 
an officer of parliament. han 


i 


By Mr. Lickers: a 

Q. The question of the fixing of payment also does not come undet 4 
department?—A. The amount of the per capita grant is fixed through 
department by the Governor in Council. I take it that, is not tte | poe 
question here. It is the amount over the per capita grant— 
Q. Your department would fix the per capita gr ants to residentied sc h 
—A. Very often the question arises as to how much these grants should be— 
of course it is a large sum; I do not think I can quote it at the moment—but { 
time to time changes have been made in the amounts, usually on the ret 
mendation of the Department of Indian Affairs. It seems to me that the 
time the per capita grant was changed was about two years ago. That 1 1s Ww 
we would call government policy, and it is decided by council. » 
Q. The recommendation would come from the Department of Indian Aff | 
—A. Yes, from the minister. S 
Q. I was wondering about that because from my personal knowledge I ki 
that the per capita grants to Indian residential schools are small—A. Y S. 
Q. I have known of instances where the principal of a school has had 1 

to the bank and borrow money personally to finance the operation of the seh 
until the next grant came through. I wonder if that comes under your dep 
ment or not? I-think it is something that should be recognized.—A.% 
expenditure over the per capita grant would be the responsibility of then ch 
school, would it not. Is not that the arrangement? =a 
Mr. Horny: Yes. z 
Mr. MacNicou: I have a question I would like to ask but nee be ot 
order. Could we have any information as to the Treasury Board operations 1s 
The CuarrMANn: Have you another question, Mr. Lickers? + 


By Mr. Lickers: a 
Q. I just want to know whether the family allowances are under. 
jurisdiction?—A. There again, that is a question of what we might call ] 
policy and would usually be decided by the Governor in Council, frequ € 
but not necessarily on the recommendation of Treasury Board. - 
Q. Not on the recommendation of Treasury Board?—A. I say it'm i 
on the recommendation of Treasury Board, but not necessarily. 
Q. Would it be Treasury Board that. made the decision that family 2 
ances be not paid to children attending residential schools?—A. I think 


decision was made by council, but I am not quite sure. | Ba’ 
Mr. Hoey: No; that is statutory. | ran 
The Wirness: if oi 5 . oe. 


ova Is Gia s any further comment? 


& 


soNicou: I should like to know by what authority the school 
Ir. Lickers refers to was able to go to the bank to get the money to 
the school? 

CHAIRMAN: On personal security. 
Pink Anes: His wages. : 
Mr. MacNicou: Was it his cheque on his own personal account? 


‘ » 
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Ar, Lickers: He had to give his own personal note for it. 


d of thing. 4 | 
Cuatrman: Are there any further questions? 


whoever had to do with the education in residential schools, to come 
is. We have a lot of questions to ask him. 


Cuarrman: If there are no. further questions, we can dismiss the 
Then Mr. Ronson, I want to express the appreciation of the committee 
coming here and answering questions that were in the minds of the 


y much. 
ie WITNESS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuairman: Our next meeting will be on Tuesday at 2 o’clock, gentle- 
[t will be a meeting in camera to discuss the report of the committee to 
use, or to both Houses; and to report also on the decisions of the sub- 
tee with respect to inter session ‘activities. 


MacNtcot: May I suggest that the subcommittee bring before the 
ting of the committee which will be in camera a typewritten program 
written minutes of each of the matters to be referred to, so that we will 
‘in front of us—principally your proposed report to the Commons. 


(CHAIRMAN: Yes. There will be an interim report. I think it was 


AcNicou: Oh, it may end a week from Saturday. 

The CHamman: I say it was hoped. 

Mr . CASTLEDEN: That is very optimistic. 

The JCHAIRMAN: It is only hoped. : 

Ey Mr. CastTLEpEn: Will my motion, of which I gave notice, be brought up 


a 
The oo: There will be a report on that. What was that, Mr. 


h a My notice of motion regarding the subcommittee on treaty 
Its & ad obligations. | 


eee Yes. 
CASTLEDEN : Is that at the next, meeting? 


. MacNicot: A good thing for us to do, Mr. Chairman, would be to 


of the committee. I want to express to you our appreciation. Thank ~ 


ly hoped that the session of the Commons would end before the end of — 
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MacNicou: All I can say is that by and by when we have the admin- — 
of education before us, we will have a lot of questions to ask- about - 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Tuesday, 13th August, 1946. 


The Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
o examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, RS.C., 1927), and all 
uch other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, met in camera 
his day at 2 o’clock p.m., the Joint Chairman (The Honourable Senator J. F, 
fohnston and Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P.,), presided. 


Present: 
The Senate: The Honourable Senators Blais, Fallis, Horner, Johnston, 
Nicol and Taylor.—6. 
The House of Commons: The Honourable Messrs. Glen and Stirling and 


Messrs. Brown, Bryce, Case, Castleden, Charlton, Farquhar, Harkness MacNicol, 
Matthews (Brandon), Raymond (Wright), Reid, and Richard (Gloucester) Sct 


In attendance: (By leave of the Committee): Mr. Norman E. Lickers, 
3arrister, Counsel for.the Committee and Liaison Officer. 


|” Mr. Harkness, of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure presented the 
unth (and final) report of that subcommittee. 


__ After some discussion, in the course of which Mr. Castleden withdrew his 
iotice of motion with regar d to a subcommittee on Treaty Rights and Obligations. 


On motion of Mr. Harkness, it was 
 -Resolved: That the Ninth Report of the subcommitte on agenda and pro- 
sedure be adopted and that the draft report of the Joint Committee (as amended 
oy this meeting), which forms part of the said ninth report of the subcommittee, 
be adopted and presented to both Houses of Parliament as a Third Report 
xf this Special Joint Committee. 


At 3.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee Supuleelse sine Ae 


T. L. McEVOY, 
Clerk of the Joint Committee. 
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iv SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE : < 


NINTH (AND FINAL) REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA 
AND PROCEDURE 


TuEspAY, 13th August, 1946. 


1. Notices of Motien 
Your subcormmittee has considered two notices of motion: 


(1) By Mr. Gariepy, that Mr. Raymond replace Senator Ferland on the 
subeommiitee on agenda and procedure. 


In view of the time remaining, it is suggested that Mr. Gariepy. withdraw 
. 1 ¢ > 5 - 25 ~ - od 
his motion but that, if necessary, he bring it forward next Session. 


(2) By Mr. Castleden, that a subcommittee be set up to examine and 
consider “Treaty Rights and Obligations’. . 


Your subcommittee suggests, in view of the proposed Recommendation 4 
to Parliament, that Mr. Castleden withdraw his motion but that, if necessary, 
he present a similar motion to the 1947 Committee. 


2. Report to Parhament 

Appended is a draft Report to Parliament. 

After very careful consideration your subcommittee recommencs this Report 
for your consideration and adoption. In the opinion of your subcommittee the 
recommendations include all those which at this time should be presented t 
Parliament, in the Eght of the evidence which has so far been given before 
your Committee. 


3. Questionnaire re Intersessional Activities 

The Clerk has convassed members of the Committee with regard to inter 
sessional activities. 

Unanimously, the Committee is in favour of visiting such Indian Reserves 
as ate in or near their Division or Constituency. (See Recommendation 1 
Report to Parhament?. 

Unanimously, the Committee is in favour of meeting in Ottawa at leas 
two weeks immediately prior to the 1947 session. (See Recommendation 2 
Report to Parliament). 

Only with regard to a subcommittee visiting the Maritimes is there@ 
divergence of opinion. Eleven “No”: 10 “Yes”; 5 doubtful; 8 blank. Accordingly 
no recommendation covering this matter is included in the draft report. Tt wa 
thought best to leave a decision to the Joint Committee. Should the Join 
Committee agree that such a visit Is necessary, a recommendation to that effec 
should be included in your recommendations to Parliament. 

4. Appreciation . | 

Your subcommittee takes this opportunity to express appreciation am 
thanks to all who have assisted and co-operated in our wor! 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Jo. FRED OHSS 


DON. F. BROWN, 
Joint Chairmen. 
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REPORT TO THE SENATE AND TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


a ee eT HurspDay, 15th August, 1946. 


ppointed to examine and consider the Indian Act (Chapter 98, R.S.C., 1927), 
md all such other matters as have been referred to the said Committee, begs 
eave to present the following as a | 


- 


THIRD REPORT 


Pursuant to Orders of Reference dated (2), your Committee immediately 
ommenced its sittings. From the outset it was apparent that our task could 
ot possibly be completed during the present Session:.that it would be impos- 
ible to devote any time to the consideration of individual claims, grievances 
: submissions advancing individual views or opinions. 

The Committee, therefore, adopted a plan of agenda and procedure cover- 
ag three Sessions of Parliament: 


1946 Session, hearing of departmental officials: 
1947 Session, hearing of Indian, church and other organizations; 
_ 1948 Session, revision of the Indian Act. 

| The Committee has held 25 meetings and has heard 16 witnesses including, 
s exceptions to the settled procedure, the President and the Treasurer, North 
merican Indian Brotherhood; the Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
f the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia: and Brigadier O. M. Martin, 
Canadian of Indian ancestry, who is a Magistrate of the County of York 
Ontario) Court. 

_ The hearing of departmental officials has disclosed the necessity for certain 
umediate administrative improvements which can be effected without the 
2vision of any existing legislation, and which, when put into effect, will remove 
ame of the causes out of which have arisen grievances and complaints of many 
adians. ; 

In order not to break the continuity of the work envisaged by the Orders 
f Reference, your Committee hereunder makes certain recommendations to 
over the period of the coming recess of Parliament. 

Your Committee, therefore, recommends: 


2 


_ 1. That the members of the Committee should voluntarily visit, during the 
ming Recess, such Indian Reserves as are in or near their Division or 
mstituency ; 

2a. That at least ten members of your Special Joint Committee be empowered 
y Order in Council as a Commission to sit at such times as the said Commission 
1all decide at various places in the Maritime Provinces and eastern Quebee 
r the purpose of continuing the inquiry into and reporting upon all those 
‘atters mentioned in your Orders of Reference dated (2), which pertain to 
ie Indian population within the said areas; to visit such Indian Reserves 
ithin the said areas as the Commission may decide to be expedient; 


counsel, secretary and shorthand writers to aid and assist the Commissioners 
their inquiry. 


vi SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


2b. That the members of your Committee be empowered by Order in Council 
to sit in Ottawa as a Commission during the two weeks immediately prio 
to the opening of the next Session of Parliament, for the purpose of continuin; 
the inquiry into and reporting upon all those matters mentioned in the Order 
of Reference dated (4), and to hear evidence of any person® or organizatio) 
who may be affected by the matters heretofore considered by your Specia 
Joint Committee and who may desire to be heard by the said Commissioners 
and that the said Commissioners be authorized to engage the services 0 
- counsel, secretary and shorthand writers to aid and assist the said Commissioner 
in their inquiry; : 

3. That immediately Parliament next reassembles, a Special Joint Com 
mittee on Indian Affairs be constituted with powers similar to those grante 
your Committee on (#) ; 


4. That, as the amount of work still necessary to be done by a Parliamentar 
Cormmittee is of great magnitude, particularly with regard to Treaty Rights an 
Obligations, a. small inter-departmental committee be set up to survey an 
report to vour next Committee with regard to that particular subject-matte 
of our Orders of Reference; 


5. That the Director of Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines an 
Resources, in conjunction with the Civil Service Commission and the Treasut 
Board. take immediate steps to fill such vacant key posts as Indian Agents an 
such other vacancies in Indian Affairs Branch which, in the public interes 
must be filled forthwith; 


6. That the establishment for Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mim 
anc Resources, be increased to provide for the appointment of at least ty 
Indian Agents at Large; 


- 
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_ That consideration be given by the Civil Service Commission to tl 
desirability of placing additional classifications of the Indian Affairs Fie 
Staff under the provisions of the Civil Service Act; 

8 That more direct methods be employed for the return of rentals collecte 
on behalf of Indian lessors; 


9 That the Indian Affairs Branch immediately undertake the drafting | 
plans: (1) for the construction of such additional accommodation as 
necessary to relieve the present over-erowding in certain Indian day school 
(2) to provide for the construction of such other Indian day schools as, int 
opinion of the said Branch, are needed; 

10. That as benefits have accrued to many Indians as a result of } 
Conservation and Development work undertaken by the Indian Affairs Brane 
steps be taken to extend the fur conservation and development programme im 
those provinces into which it has not yet been introduced. 


A copy of the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken before t 
Committee is appended. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. FRED JOHNSTON, 


DON. F. BROWN, 
Joint Chairmen. 


(4) Orders of Reference: 
Senate: 16th May, 1946; 
Commons: 13th May, 1946. 
Adoption: Senate, 19th August, 1946. . 


Concurrence: Commons, 17th August, 1946. 
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AR—Decisions of Kettle Point Reserve, Forest, Ont................-.0000- 
AS—Submission from Shubenacadie (N:S.), Reserve..........-02-seeeceeee 
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AU—Brief from Chiefs of bands at Burns Lake, Maxime Lake, Fort George, 
Fraser Lake, Stony Creek, Bee and Stuart Lake, Stuart Lake 
Agency, B. Chak SINR anes Mai HE ee Ae tleoc, 


AV—Brief from Chief and Councillors, Blood Indian Band, Cardston, Alberta 


AW—Conclusions of Abenaki Band, Pierreville, Que..........-......--0000- 
AX—Brief from Hereditary Chiefs, St. Regis Reservation, Six Nations Con- 
Dee PAN ie a ocd. Yan deny Se even ti sbcin Ae ee eae ee ee ee 


AY—Letter from Brigadier O. M. Martin to Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., Joint 
Chairman, Special Joint Cornmittee-on the Indian Act............. 


AZ—Brief from Chief and Councillors, Red Bank (N.B.), Indian Reserve..... 


BA—Representations from Timiskaming (Queber), Wand 2.) |. sineue cee eee | 


BB—Brief from Katsey Tribes 1, 2 and 3, Hammond, B.C............-.-.-- 


BC—Brief from Spanish River, Serpent River, Garden River, Batchawana 
and Michipicoten, all under Sault Ste. Marie (Ontario) Agency...... 
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APPENDIX AC(1) 


The Indian Association of Alberta thanks those members of Parliament 
who have taken an interest in the matters brought to the attention of the House 
and expresses its appreciation to the Direezor and staff of the Indian Affairs 
Branch for their co-operation during the past year. 


| The Executive Council is requested b¥ tne membership to forward this 
ISECOND. Memorial to the Government of Canada, to the Minister of Mines 
and Resources, and to the officials of the indian Affairs Branch. 

| The war in Europe is over. The task of Rehabilitation has begun. The 
Indian Association notes with satisfaction that the Government is taking an 
active—and costly—share in the work o? assisting the peoples of Europe, now 
freed from Nazi domination, to resume their normal lives; the tremendous task 
of feeding and resettling these peoples is being met with the best resources of 
the nation. . 
But, The Indian Association of Alberta respectfully points out that much 
work is to be done at home. Perhaps the work of Rehabilitation, like Charity, 
may begin at home where there is also great need of educational, social, and 
economic readjustment necessary on the various member reserves of the 
Association and among ALL Indians of Canada. 

The Association recalls to the members of the Government the many 
representations made by letter and throuch =he Press from such organizations 
as the United Church of Canada; Womez’s University Clubs; the Committee 
af the Friends of the Indians; the Provincia! Federation of Home and School 
Associations of Alberta; and Others; it reealis to the members that the needs 
of the Indian people of Canada should surely rank equally in the minds of the 
nembers and of the people of Canada with the needs of the Poles, Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavs, French, or any other peoples of Europe. 

_ The Association now represents the combined and unified opinion of the 
Treaty Indians of this Province and 140 delegates representing twenty-seven 
najor bands in this Province of Alberta met June 29th and 30th, 1945, to 
‘o-ordinate their requests. 

The Indian Association of Alberta requests a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
‘onsisting of competent and informed persons, with a knowledge of, and 
Xperience with the Indian people, to investigate the needs of the Indians of 
vanada, to be appointed without delay. 


ndian Welfare should be called upon to testify before this Commission. | Par- 
icularly, Indians themselves should be enccuraged to testify freely and without 


The Indian Association of Alberta requests a complete revision of the 
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tesent obsolete Indian Act with consideration ziven to the Indians suggestions 
S presented by their accredited representatives. The new Act should be 


In addition to the representations made above, the Indian Association of 
Iberta respectfully requests that careful consideration be given to these petitions 
2re submitted. 
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1. The Indian Act. 


(a) Whereas Section 18 of the Indian Act names the Superintendent- 
General as the final authority regarding the membership of any Indian Band, and, 

Whereas such arbitrary power has no place in the legislation of any 
democratic country and, 

Whereas many Canadians have given their lives in the recent conflict mm 
Europe, and others will do so in the war against Japan, to defeat such dictatorial 
practices as that mentioned above, and, 

Whereas Privy Council Orders No. 1172 and No. 1182, the case of the 
Queen v. Howson, 1 Terr. L. R. Page 492, and the report of the recent inquiry 
under Mr. Justice.W. A. MacDonald in the Lesser Slave Lake area have been,: 
and are being ignored. ‘ 

Be it resolved that Section 18 of the Indian Act be amended to require 
the assent of a majority of the Band concerned before any expulsion from 
Treaty, or compulsory enfranchisement can take place. 

Be it further resolved that all persons and their families expelled from 
Treaty under Section 18 be restored to Band Rolls and complete Treaty 
privileges at once. : | : 

Of recent years it would appear that a policy of searching for any persons 
who might conceivably, in the strictest legal sense, be ineligible for membership 
in any Indian Band has been carried on regardless of the hardship that might 
be imposed upon individuals and their families. Individuals who have been 
brought up as Indians and accustomed to the Indian’s mode of life have been 
expelled from Treaty. It may well be that their grandparents or other remote 
ancestors were induced to accept scrip. The Indian Association submits that 
reasonable doubt as to the exact meaning of such acceptance existed in the 
minds of the original receivers; inexperience in the ways of the white man’s 
world and complete ignorance of the white man’s law still exists in the Indian 
and Metis mind. How much more so did they exist sixty years and more ago? 

Policies similar to this have of recent years been universally disapproved 
by the civilized world. A war of extraordinary bitterness and destruction has 
been waged in Europe and the Rights of Man have received attention in the 
Press and in the minds of civilized peoples. Surely, with this in mind, the 
legislators will perceive the justice of our plea for the amendment of Section 18 
of the Indian Act. | 

(b) Whereas the duties of Chiefs and Councillors are numerous and 
require a great deal of time, and, — 7 | 

Whereas carrying out these duties often causes unpleasantness for Chiefs 
and Councillors, and 

Whereas for these reasons above, Chiefs and Councillors sometimes do not 
take interest in their duties, 

Be it resolved that, in addition. to the payments made to Chieis and 
Councillors under the various Treaty agreements, Chiefs receive One Hundred 
and Fifty Dollars ($150) per year, and Councillors receive One Hundred Dollars 
($100) per year. 

Be it further resolved that such payments mentioned above be made from 
the Trust or Band Funds of the Band concerned, where sucn Trust or Band 
Funds exist, and from the General Appropriations oi the Indian Affairs Branch 
when no Band or Trust Funds exist for the Band concerned. The present 
remuneration of Chiefs and Councillors, Headmen or Minor Chiefs is inadequate. 
Persons occupying similar positions of responsibility in other spheres are 
ordinarily paid a salary and mileage. On many Reserves, the duties of 4 
conscientious Chief or Councillor interfere seriously with his work on his farm, 
trap line or with his nets. Yet his duties as outlined by the Indian Act are 
responsible. Performance of his duties naturally bring criticism from members 
of the Band, and often considerable resentment is expressed against him. The 
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result is that these duties are often performed in a half-hearted and inefficient 
anner; decisions which should involve consultations with the members of the 
Indian Council must be reached without proper understanding and often attend- 
nee since the remuneration is so slight. Situations inevitably arise which 
require that Chief or Councillor must neglect gainful employment to attend 
eetings. It is therefore, suggested that the above scale of remuneration be put 
in force to ensure efficient and interested performance of duty. a 


(c) Whereas Section 96 of the Indian Act provides for an electoral system of 
Chiefs and Councillors or Headmen, and, 
Whereas the Superintendent-General is the final authority to sanction such 
slections, 

Be it resolved that, at the request of any Band, an elective system for a 
a of THREE YEARS be put into force. 
_ Be it further resolved that the Chiefs, Councillors or Headmen elected by 
the Indians of the Band concerned under such a system be the final choice. 
Several delegates pointed out that a free electoral system did not exist and 
that the choice of the members of the Band had not always been accepted by the 
withorities. Chiefs who must face re-election at the end of a three year term 
will provide more efficient service to their people and will be likely to defend 
heir people’s rights and needs more actively. Undoubtedly, it is the intention 
of all Indian legislation to extend the principle of cemocracy. In all free elec- 
‘ions, it sometimes happens that the choice of the majority is not always the 
nhoice of the authorities; an active opposition is generally conceded by constitu- 
ional authorities to be beneficial and a potent incentive to efficient sovernment. 


| (d) Be it resolved that Indians resident upon any Reserve and members of 
‘hat Band be entitled to receive full royalty rights to any precious minerals 
liscovered on those reserves. 

At the session of the Special Commitiee on Reconstruction and Rehabilita- 
on, Wednesday, May 24, 1944, Page 280, we read: 


| Mr. MacNicou: Are the minerals on the reserves the property of the 
| Government? 
The Witness: Only the precious metals; all other minerals belong 
to the Indians who own the land, or they belong to Canada in trust for 
the Indians. 


; 
See Indian Act, Sect. 2(7); Sect. 50: 2 and 2(a). ° 

Inasmuch as the Indians have accepted or have been allotted these reserve 
ands in exchange for the tremendous acreage now settled and exploited by the 
whites, it would seem only just to assign to the Indians ALL natural resources of 
he reserves. It may be that the reply of the witness needs further elucidation; 
& may be that such precious minerals, when exploited, do carry royalty rights 
or the benefit of the Band. But, certainly, the matter requires complete 
explanation and a definite ruling. We are aware that oil, for example, brings 
0th lease and royalty fees to the band concerned but what about gold, 
latinum, silver or any other “precious” metal? 


(e) Whereas treaty Indians under Treaties 3, 6, 8, 11, are specially exempted 
tom conscription for overseas service by virtue of certain conversations prior 
0 the actual signing of the Treaties and 

Whereas such practice constitutes undemocratic discrimination against 
nembers of the same race, occupying the same relative relation to the same 
sovernment, 

Be it Resolved that ALL Treaty Indians of Canada be exempted by an 
imendment to the Indian Act from conscription for overseas service. 

The loyalty of the Indian people cannot be questioned. More than 2,500 
‘oung men and women from the reserves have served with efficiency and distinc- 
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tion in the war against Germany. Most of-these have been infantrymen since 
educational training has been such that they are automatically excluded from 
the R.C.A.F. or the Navy. It is the confirmed beHe: of the members of the 
Indian Association that when they promised to lay down arms at the signing of 
the Treaties that. they were not expected to be forced to take up arms again. The 
fact that such matters were not specifically included in other conversations 
obviously suggests that the idea of the Crown to which they were pledging 
loyalty would certainly not use legal means, without consulting them in any 
way, to enforce conscription.. They are not so stupid that they do not know of 
the preferential treatment accorded such immigrants irom central and eastern 
Europe as are the Hutterites and Mennonites. = 

Voluntary enlistment is another matter. It is in complete accord with the 
ancient and traditional freedom of the individual. The figures quoted above 
will show that the Indian people, as a whole, have responded magnificently. As 
“wards” of the government, surely they are entitled to treatment accorded to 
groups who have not, on the whole, through their opposition to education and 
taxes, shown any particular desire to make returns for the privileges of exploiting 
the agricultural wealth of the country—which wes in no way theirs. 

There is moreover, the precedent of 1917 which provided exemption for 
Indians from compulsory service. In view of the fact that the war in Europe 
is over, surely people’s minds are sufficiently clear to recognize the justice of this 
petition for exemption from conscription for overseas service. j 

(f) Whereas Indians are entitled by Treaty to certain rights and, 

Whereas changing times may endanger these rights, 

Be it Resolved that all rights and privileges guaranteed by Treaty be 
reaffirmed. 

Indians were guaranteed among other matters, rights to their reserves, to 
medical service, to hunting and trapping rights, to education. to freedom from 
taxation. The Indian Affairs Branch has at various times seen fit to encourage 
sale and lease of Indian lands. This policy has not taken into consideration 
the fact that since the turn of the century the Indian population has increased; 
neither has it considered the many restrictions placed upon Indian hunting and 
trapping by Federal and Provincial regulations. 

The policy of decreasing all alienations of Indian lands undertaken recently, 
by the Indian Affairs Branch is very commendable. The members of the 
Association express their appreciation of this interest in their welfare. 

But the many plans for post-war immigration, for land settlement, ete, 
have given rise to fear that this policy of retaining all present lands may be 
circumvented. Educational and medical service have, for some time, lagged 
behind a desirable standard. The burden of indirect taxation has been 
heavy; the burden of direct taxation bearing upon moneys earned outside the 
confines of the reserves has been heavy. Moreover, such statements as those 
on Page 280, Minutes and Evidence of the Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation, May 24, 1944, “The Indian reserves were not designed 
to support the Indian community;” and other statements regarding reserve 
policy have created a feeling of uncertainty. .4 

Again, the regard for international treaties among the various nations of the 
world has not tended to inspire any degree of confidence in the value of 4 
treaty. Therefore it is our petition that the Treaty rights made under the 
various Treaties be reaffirmed. 


11. Education. 
(a) Whereas educational service has been guaranteed by Treaty, and 
Whereas educational systems, however efficient at the time they were 

inaugurated, become inadequate for the needs of people in a changing world, and, 
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Whereas no province in Canada has retained without revision an educational 
ystem™nearly 75 years old, , 

Be it Resolved that properly equipped, modern day schools, under properly 
ertified and trained teachers, be established and maintained entirely at the 
pense of the Federal Government upon the following reserves, and in suf- 
cient numbers to meet the needs of the reserves concerned: 


a. Samson, #£137 f. Pigeon Lake, #138A 
b. Saddle Lake, #4125 g. Bulls, +138B 

c. Goodfish Lake, +4128 h. Pauls Band, 4133A 

d. Michael, +132 i, Alexander, +134 

e. Enochs, #135 j. Alexis, #133 


| 

| It is apparent that day schools can best. serve the educational needs of 
aany reserves to-day. In some cases the only available schools (residential) 
jaintained by the Indian Affairs Branch are at long distances from the homes 
f the children. In earlier days the residential school served a useful purpose — 
nd, indeed, was by far the best type of school for the needs of the people. 


1 


_ The Association understands that it is the policy of the Indian Affairs 
‘ranch to establish a more extensive system of day schools as soon as war 
onditions admit obtaining materials necessary. The war in Europe is over 
nd consideration can now be given to the needs of the reserves which have 
ie required day schools. The Indian Association of Alberta petitions, 
ierefore, that day schools as outlined above be established for the reserves 
dicated. 3 

_ It is a general principle that education is a threefold responsibility— 
thoo!, home, and church. Day schools can best serve this threefold principle. 
‘onditions are now such that a flexible curriculum, adaptable to the needs of 
ne students, can be established. Teachers might well be civil servants and 
rained in welfare work. As civil servants they would have the encouraze- 
aent of better salaries, promotion and pensions after a period of years; as 
elfare workers, they would be able to combat many evils which arise when the 
aild, at sixteen, is released from institutional life and goes home to the reserve 
r out to work. The churches have repeatedly brought these dangers referred 
9, to the attention of the Indian Affairs Branch. 

_ Insufficient time and funds are available under the present system to 
jucate the Indian child as he deserves and has a right to be educated. 

Indian parents can now educate children in the household and farm duties, 
) long a feature of the residential school. Parents moreover have a right to 
1e company of their children, and a right as parents to supervise their hom 
fe. The present system has been compared very aptly to the life of a calf 
fa dairy cow. The calf is separated from its mother soon after birth: it is 
‘d by a stranger and in a short time is completely out of touch with its mother 
ho neither recognizes it nor is recognized by it. 

The day school can concentrate upon its proper function, academic or 
ades training. Instead, at present, approximately three years of the school 
eriod bring no academic results. This conclusion can be established by con- 
tation with the figures released in the Annual Report which shows that the 
lrop-off” in school attendance comes at Grade Six. 

Inasmuch as an increasing number of progressive Indian parents are 
eking the right to withdraw their children from the residential schools in the 
‘eas referred to above and to enter their children in municipally operated 
hools, shows that there is an appreciation of the merits of day school 
lucation. The progress of these children who are attending municipally 
serated schools compares favourably with that of their white schoolmates. 
ny idea that the average Indian is less naturally equipped with native intel- 
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ligence than the average white is psychologically unsound. This has been 
demonstrated in the United States. Progress made among the Maoris in New) 
Tealand or among the tribes of Soviet Russia lends incontrovertible evidence ~ 
to the conclusion. . ee 

It is respectfully submitted that Indian students in day scheols make faster — 
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progress than those in residential schools and acquire faci 
English much more readily. RS 

The Indian Association admits that life on certain reserves makes day — 
schools impracticable. There the residential scheol can continue to operate. 
On other reserves, a semi-residential school could permit children to spend 
the weekend with their parents. é: 

The Indian Association therefore submits that, in any revision of Indian 
education, a threefold plan may be followed: ; 

A. On the reserves above, day schools should be put into operation 

B. On other reserves, such as the Stoney Indian Reserve at Morley, 
where the reserve is so completely inadequate that it is impossible for the 
Indians to remain on the reserve and stay alive, the residential school is the 
only present practicable solution. = 

Certain other reserves expressing a preference for the residential school | 
should be allowed to retain such service with properly increased per capita 
erants to allow the management of the school to render the educational service 
it would like to do. 

Some residential schools will have to be maintained to accornmodate orphans 
or the children of widows or widowers who are unable to provide proper home 
surroundings. ; 

C. A semi-residential school, properly financed and equipped, should be 
maintained during the transition stage or where parents are at home part of 
the time. The children in such a school may be permitied to spend the week- 
ends and short holidays with their parents. . 

These various schools are functioning with signal success in the United 
States now, often all types on the same reserve. Canada surely is no less capable 
of inaugurating and maintaining a reformed system of Indian education. 

It is also submitted that under the present system, Indian children are 
being deprived of their legal rights. The family allowances are payable to Indians 
as well as to Chinese or to white children. But, because he is forced to attend 
a residential school, the Indian child is deprived of his share of the family allow- 
ance from the age of seven years to age sixteen. 

If he does not attend school, and there are many schools too small to accom- 
modate the children of school age on the reserve, he is likewise ineligible—because 
he is not at school. 

Thus, the Indian child is caught on the prongs of a double fork, no matter 
what he does. 

It is submitted that such a state of affairs can be simply and easily remedied, 
co that the Indian child may receive all the benefits intended by the Family 
Allowances Act. , 

(b) Be it resolved that Indian children attending any Indian day school 
be required to attend classes for the full school time. 

(c) Resolved, that all Indian children of school age be freely admitted 
to any educational institution regardless of their religious dencmination. 

At present there are in Canada many “white” schools. of the day school 
type, which offer religious education at certain periods of the week and excuse 
from these periods of religious instruction children of other denominations. 
Inasmuch as each reserve has at present, either resident or visiting clergy, there 
is no reason to suppose that when day schools are set up these clergy may not 
provide religious instruction to the children of their respective faiths at certain 
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eriods provided for the same. Religious education is essental as a part of 
ny general education, and may be provided as it is now provided in many 


white” schools under the. various school acts cf the provinces. 
_ (d) Resolved that the school grants (per capita) be increased in the resij- 
ential schools to $300 per child per annum, the same to be used for better 
lucational facilities and services. 

) The value of the residential school is fully recognized and certain reserves 
ave expressed a preference for this type of 1. But the present per capita 
rant of $170 per annum and $15 extra as cost of living bonus is totally inade- 
ate. No school can function on approximately sixty cents per day per 
uld. It is doubtful whether any private home can provide the services the 
sidential schools have to provide for a similar sum. Government audit figures 
ill show the cost far above the per capita grant provided. The government 
1s failed in its duty by thus throwing a large portion of its responsibility upon 
ve churches concerned with Indian education and upon charitably minded | 
2TsonNs. . 

It is degrading in the extreme that principals of Indian schools should be 
mipelled to beg from charity in order to maintain services, buildings, and staffs. 
__ In the United States, grants of $335 per capita ars paid for the maintenance 
id education of the resident pupils. The argument that funds are not avajl- 
le is no longer tenable in view of the expenditures necessitated by the war. 
rely education for life is as important as educacion for d struction, however 
edful wars may be. Sa cde) 4 

With such an increased grant, the schools could furnish more practical 
aining in home making for girls, and trades education for boys; training 
practical and useful skills; blacksmithing, woodwork, leather work—as now 
ist in syllabuses could be made realities. Training in craft work, now so 
mpetently handled in a limited way by Miss Moodie of the Indian Affairs 
ranch, could be developed and would go far to rescore racial pride and self- 
spect to the Indian. 

(¢) Whereas the, present practice of making schoo] boys work on the school 
rm without wages is equivalent to child labour, and whereas such practice 
riously interferes with their education, be it resolved that all students at al] 
dian schools spend full time in the classroom. | 

The time for such a practice is past on many reserves. There is a oreater 
ed of academic education unless Indians are to be intentionally maintained 
an inferior race, capable of only manual and casual labour. Indian children ° 
n acquire these skills at home, in a more practical fashion. This halftime 
wk is educationally unsound and psychologically wrong, for it defeats the 
ry purpose of class room instruction. If the performance of such labour is 
sential to the maintenance of the school, then other means should be found 

achieving the same end. Except in war time. labeur has been available at 
asonable wages to perform such tasks. Such labour could be readily found 
the reserve itself at reasonable wages. No white parents would tolerate 
r an instant such a form of education. Why shold Indians be forced to 
bmit? One answer is that schoo! grants are inadequate to maintain the school. 

The time has come when Indian schools should educate. Only by the 
sumption by the government of its acknowledged duty and responsibility 
n this be achieved. | 

(f) 1. Whereas a number of children from various reserves are attending 
y schools located in schoo! districts outside of the reserves. and 

Whereas costs of tuition for the above children are being now paid by 
> parents of the children concerned, and . 

Whereas free education is promised by Treaty, 

Be it Resolved that, pending the establishment. of the day schools on 
erves as requested in resolutidn (a) (Education), the Indian Affairs Branch 
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assume these costs now borne by the parents of children attending schools 
(public) outside the reserves. 

As we have mentioned, there are many instances of children attending | 
“white” schools because of the acknowledged superiority of such schools. More- 
over, as this can be regarded as a temporary measure pending the establishment 
of reserve day schools, assumption of these tuition costs would result in saving 
money for the Indian Affairs Branch. These costs are less than the present 
per capita grant. In this province, children from one school district attending 
school in another district have tuition costs paid by their home district. These — 
costs rarely exceed for the elementary and intermediate schools, thirty dollars 
per year. Rather than deprive the Indian child oi educational advantages 
obtainable in these schools, rather than deprive the child of its parents’ society, 
rather, if one must put it this way, than spend the larger sum. surely the Indian 
Affairs Branch can assume this cost if only as evidence of governmental respon- 
sibility for Indian education.. - 

(f) 2. Be it further resolved that any or all Indian children be allowed to 
attend outside day schools, when possible, until the reserve day schools are | 
established. (Reasons explained above.) ; 

(y) Resolved that all Indian children who have the talent and ability 
for class room studies be given greater encouragement to attend High Schools 
and Colleges with adequate maintenance supplied at the expense of the Federal 
Government (Indian Affairs Branch). 

Too few talented Indian children receive enough encouragement and 
opportunity to prepare themselves for higher education. The small per capita 
grant, the system of half time work in the present Indian schools, the defeatism 
of the “sixteen-eayr-old” limit at present generally imposed, all work against 
further education of Indian children. The Indian Affairs Branch provides 
grants for such higher education and has gone on record as not opposing such 
grants for talented children. But, these grants are rather difficult to obtain, 
and often, when they are obtained, are inadequate. A modern city high school 
charges usually a rising scale of: fees, from $70 per annum to $100 per annum 
to children coming from outside districts. In addition, board and lodging, 
laundry, books, clothes, are all essential costs. Few Indian parents are 80 
happily situated economically in this province as to be able to bear all these 
extra costs. 

Indians who have been able to obtain higher edueation have been as 
suecessful as the average white, often more successful since the motivation was 
stronger than in the white child who has come to take higher education as 4 
matter of course. 

Such educated Indians could be brought into the Indian service by induce- 
ments similar to those prevailing in the United States. Surely an educated 
Canadian Indian is as capable of being an Indian Agent as his American 
brother, or, for that matter, as are many of the oficials now in the Indian service. 
Certainly his efforts would have a better chance of success since he would be 
an Indian and thereby inspire greater confidence than any white man, however 
eager and conscientious. 

That grants are available should be given greater publicity among worthy 
Indian students so that they might be prepared adequately for entering white 
high schools or similar institutions. At Browning. Montana, high school, 
this year, half of the graduating class and most of the prize winners were from 
the reservation. 

(h) Whereas the Alexis Reserve No. 133 (Lac Ste. Anne) has no Band 0! 
Trust fund from which to assist members of the Band, j 

Be it Resolved that the school graduates, both boys and girls, from this 
reserve, be given special assistance by the Indian Affairs Branch when they 
reach school leaving age, in order to assist them in starting out in life. 
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It would appear that certain bands are accustomed to make some provision 
for the young men and women starting out in life. This seems to have been 


“in the way of horses, ete. for the boys ard household goods for the girls. Where 


adequate Band funds are available, this is a simple matter. But where no funds 
or inadequate funds exist, equable provision should be made by the Indian Affairs 


‘Branch from its general appropriations. 


(2) Be it Resolved that adequate prevision be made to the schools concerned 
so that winter clothing of better quality, including underwear, shoes and caps, 


_ be supplied the pupils at the St. Albert and Ermineskin schools. 


In view of these representations and in view of the representations made 
by various interested organizations, the entire system of Indian education is 
in need of revision. Most provincial Systems of education have been revised 
within the last ten years; in fact, most of them are completely revised at regular 


intervals. 


A commission of competent, and practical educationisis could be appointed 


to study the needs of the Indian edueation system. Now that the war in 


Europe is over, and the war in the East may be ended at any time, preparations 
should be made for such an Inquiry ; moreover, since the Education and Welfare 


Branch of the Indian Affairs Branch has expressed a desire to furnish better and 
More educational facilities in the way of Day Schools and Welfare and Guidance 
Officers, the Indian Association of Alberta urges the implementation of these 
‘facilities at the earliest possible moment. In the meantime, human intelligence 


is being wasted which might contribute much of value to the life ef Canada as 


~@ whole. 


III. Social Services. 


(a) Whereas Indians have been declared British subjects for the purpose 
of Military Service, and 

Whereas Indians are subject to all indirect taxes, and 

Whereas members of any other races in Canada are eligible for the benefits 
of Old Age Pensions, Widows and Mothers’ Allowances, Indigent Relief and 
other Social Benefits, such as Aid to the Blind, 

Whereas Indians receive only rations under a system which is unsatisfactory 
and issues of clothing, etc. on an unsatisiactory basis, 

Be it Resolved that the Federal Government extend to Indians the benefits 
of Old Age Pensions, Aid to the Blind, Indigent Relief, and any and all other 
Social Benefits as may be provided from time to time by legislation for British 
subjects. 


or income tax when working off his reserve. or Unemployment Insurance charges. 
However, when social benefits are necessary, he becomes something else, and is 
therefore ineligible. =a 

Family Allowance Benefits have been extended to the Indians only partially 
For nine years of his life, the Indian child receives no benefits because he is, 
presumably, in an educational institution. Ye many children cannot be placed 
in schoo! because schools have no room for them. But he is still ineligible. 
Surely such discrimination was not the intention of the House of Commons which 
framed this Bill. | 

Certain social benefits, we are aware. are conferred by Provincial Govern- 
ments. Here again the Indian is discriminated against because he is a charge 
of the Federal Government. But the fact remains that he is living in the 
Province concerned, and that there is discrimination. | 
_. We are aware that special cases brought to the attention of the Indian 
Affairs Branch receive consideration, but why should it so often be necessary 
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to bring these cases to the attention of the authorities whose responsibility 
they are? , | - — 
‘e It would appear also that much of the cost of reLef is charged against Band — 
or Trust Funds where such Funds exist. In the case of white recipients of the 
Old Age Pension, the costs are charged against the individual property of the- 
recipient if he has any property. But in the case of the Indian, any special 
payments are charged against COMMUNITY PROPERTY. = 
The Association has been informed that, when Cid Age Pensions were first 
Introduced, it was decided NOT to award them to Indians because of “difficulties 
of administration”. Yet in the United States ALL Social Benefits are shared by 
Indians. Is Canada so deficient in. administrative ability that no scheme has 
been devised? Is Canada unable to discover hew these benefits are administered ~ 
-in the United States? | 3 
This matter was urged in the Memorial presented last year ‘by this Assocla- 
tion, but as yet, little action, beyond individual cases has been taken. A scheme, 


national in scope, and flexible enough to meet local needs, is surely not beyond 
achievement. 


(b) Whereas Treaty Indians are at this time not eligible for Old Age - 
‘Pensions, and , AM, 

Whereas Treaty Indians are in some instances owners of property OUTSIDE 
Indian Reserves and pay taxes upon this land ike any other tax payer, and 

Vhereas many Treaty Indians while retaining their interest, equity and 
membership under Treaty within certain Bands on reserves, must of necessity 
of livelihood live elsewhere than upon reserves, 

Be it Resolved that all such Treaty Indians, described absve, be eligible for 
and receive Old Age Pensions immediately they, have reached the age of 
eligibility. . 

Here again, is the anomalous situation cf Indians being forced to seek 
their livelihood off the reserves provided, being forced to pay direct and indirect 
taxes, and yet, when they become too old to work, they are ineligible to receive 
anything but the rations and issues of discarded military clothing and blankets. 

(c) Be it Resolved that all destitute, infirm, blind, or otherwise needy 
Treaty Indians and their dependents be maintained at the rate of thirty dollars 
($30.00) a month each at the expense of the Federal Government. 

It is well known that many persons who all their period. of service with 
the Government have received large salaries for their services have also been 
awarded good pensions at the expense of the Canacian taxpayer. These pen- 
sions have enabled them to pass their declining years ia comfort, as they should 
be entitled to do. Yet the original possessors of the country who have surren- 
dered their claims for certain rights in the various Treaties are expected to 
subsist upon beans, rice, meat compound, and seeond grade flour, etc. as rations. 

This Association maintains that all old and infirm and needy persons should 
be maintained comfortably, including Treaty Indians. 

Moreover, within our knowledge, certain aged Treaty Indians have for 
many years been forced to live off the reserves because of the inadequacies of 
these reserves. Because they do not live on the reserves, they do not receive 
regular rations. In other words, the practical application works out this way, 
“Live here, or else!” If the Indian Affairs Branch were ade uately financed by 
the Federal Treasury, it would not be forced to permit such cases to exist. 

_ Surely the enormous responsibility of the Indian Affairs Branch, and its 
tremendous administrative requirements merit the restoration of a separate 
department of Indian Affairs. There seems little reason why a perhaps tem- 
porary economy should become a permanent one. * 
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(a) Whereas there is at present a heavy demand for lumber, and 

Whereas Paul’s Band No. 133A haye a good stand of merchantable timber, 

Be it Resolved that this Band be permitted to bring into the Reserve, a 
wmill and realize upon this timber at present prices. 

Be it further resolved that each individual | be permitted to sell Saat: of 
s lumber so obtained. 

_ Here is an opportunity to establish one of those co-operative enterprises 
successful among ee ans in certain parts of the United States. Particularly 
ecessiul are those nterprises at Red Lake, Minnesota, and on the Menominee 
eservation in Wisconsin. Similar selective logging enterprises could be success- 
lly adopted in Canada to the benefit of the Indians concerned, rather than 
rmitting exploitation by private individuals which would bring only exhaus tion 
the resource concerned. | 

There is no doubt that with the success of various fur operations already 
sured, many others could. be established; Morley Reserve, in the North 
skatchewan Valley, and elsewhere. 

(6) Resolved that all Indian reserve land in Alberta should be in ihe pos- 
ssion of the Indians themselves and for their use. 

In the past: certain Indian lands ae been leased on long term age to 
ute individual ranchers and farmers. From these fees. substantial sums have 
en added to the various band funds. ee ever, With changing times, much 
this land could be put to use by the Indians themselves, w ho are desirous 
increasing their own herds of cattle beyond the limit now set by these alien- 
ed lands. “Recovery of these lands would mean a chance to bring more land 
ider cultivation, or, if the land was grazing land, would permit ‘the Indians 
increase their ‘herds. - 

The Indian Affairs Branch has been steadily decreasing the number of 
ases of Indian land. Such a measure cannot be too Baer commended. 

This Association wishes to go on record as opposed to any further aliena- 
m of Indian land for any purpose whatsoever—whether a post-war immi- 
ation scheme, land settlement scheme, or any other purpose. 

As an alternative, recovery of the lands now held under lease by whites 
highly desirable. The Indian population is gradually increasing and time 
ay show that some of the reserves will be overcrowded. Therefore, it may 
necessary to increase the acreage now in some reserves. 

There is considerable fear that, under the pretext that the Indians are 
t puiting the land to use, outside groups may attempt to acquire further 
ses or to purchase Indian lands. The Association trusts that the Indian 
fairs Branch will continue its policy of decreasing sales and leases of Indian 
ad. 

As leases now expire, the lands should be returned to the Band for its 
muse. Given more practical supervision and encouragement than they have 
en to this time, the Indians themselves could put these lands to good use and 
velop themselves to a higher state as agriculturists. 

(c) Be it resolved that the locals of the Samsons Band go on record as 
finitely opposed to any surveying of any land within the Reserve of their Band. 

Indian lands in the United States were often too much subdivided with 
e result that great difficulty arose in an attempt to recover some of the allot- 
nts for community use. Again, it is feared that municipalities adjacent to 
serves may force the survey and construction of roads across the reserves 
us subdividing the Reserves. Unanimous opposition to any such surveys 
iS expressed. 

(d) Be it resolved that all leasing of farm lands on the Bulls and Pigeon 
‘Ke reserves, No. 138A and No. 138B, be discontinued. (See argument above.) 

70505~28 . 
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(ec) Be it resolved that, at the expense of the Indian Affairs Branch, a 
study of lands on all reserves in Alberta be made by a board of competent 
and practical Indian and white farmers to find out how vacant lands on the 


; | 


: 


reserves might best be developed by the Indians and for the Indians under | 


intelligent and co-operative supervision. 
In any rehabilitation project, efforts should be made to have accurate 


and complete information. Many Indians have now proven their ability as_ 


farmers and stockmen, and in view of the increasing Indian population more 
land should be brought under cultivation. Practical ijarmers who have farmed 
land themselves understand conditions and possibilities thoroughly and are com- 


oO 


petent to make the study suggested. In the past the volicy of leasing land to: 
individuals or groups formed the transition phase from the Indians who were. 


1ey, too, would enjoy 
the confidence of their fellow Indians to a greater degree than could any white 


man. 


(f) Whereas a survey of the Goodfish Lake Reserve No. 128 was made in 

the year 1886, and 
Whereas a second survey made in 1916 shows thas sections 5 and 6 Twp. 

61, R. 12, West of the 4th Meridian, were no longer part of the reserves, 

~ ” Be it resolved that a resurvey be undertaken ai the expense of the Indian 

Affairs Branch following the lines of the original survey of 1836. 


(gq) Resolved that the Saddle Lake Local of the Indian Association be 
supplied with a copy of the original agreement covering the surrender of certain 
portions of the Saddle Lake Reserve No. 126 in 1925. 

A copy of this original agreement is urgently desized by the members of 
this reserve as efforts to obtain one in place of one lost or accidentally destroyed 
have failed, and some confusion appears to exist with regard to this matter. 
On several occasions, there has been need to refer to the terms and contents 
of this document, and it has been unobtainable. It is felt that a copy should 
be in the hands of the people’ most concerned. 


(hk) Whereas when the Alexis Reserve No. 133 was set aside the’ Indians 
. Y ‘ » © , * 
were given to understand that a full township or an area of 36 square miles 


would be set aside for their reserve, and 

Whereas the surveyed reserve does cover such an area, 

Be it resolved that this reserve be resurveyed at the expense of the Federal 
Government in accordance with the originally suggested plan. 


(i) Whereas the people on Alexanders Reserve No. 134 have too few horses 
and no proper machinery for road-building, and | - 

Whereas the roads on this reserve are often impassable, delaying doctor 
and other essential travellers, . ; 

Be it resolved that a proper system of roads and ferry approaches be 
established and maintained by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


’ 
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Every reserve should be at least accessible to ambulance service or motor 
affic so that a doctor summoned to an emergency will not be delayed. it is true 
at roads cannot always be passable everwnere in the country, but is is vite lly 
sential that trunk roads at least should be maintained. W] hen it is necessary 
‘summon a doctor from many miles awe iy, and when a hospital is not situated 
) the reserve, roads should be made availatle + SO that patients can be reached 
fore it is too late. Doctors serv: ng the needs of Indian 2 reserves, hke any other 
siclans, 1 may ‘be summoned very long astra (Edmonton Agency) and should 


dad Zell tle 


able to’ reach their patients. Where Band Funds are available, roads can be 
Bed: or trails can be kept up, at the expense of the Fund. However, when 
ither the money nor the machinery is available on the reserve. that assis stance 
ust come from elsewhere. Roads in the munici eee nearby, and ferries, 
e maintained either by the municipalities or: the Provincial Gov ernment; it 
ould be- possible to open up reserve roads: 3 


| (7) Whereas the present Stoney Indian reserve cannot, and has not since ~ 
90, supported the Indians of this tribe, and ; 
| a herea ae fact j is known and admitted b by ay ing ian Affairs Branch, and 


s been, and is being 


e expense sae the eta Gani 

This reserve has never been satisfactory. As a) as 1890, families were 
ced to leave the reserve and seek the very food thev aze. elsewhere than upon 
ereserve. It may be ar "gued that this lene was a bad choice in the first 
stance. Jit is even less creditable, then, to the orginal Commissioners, who 
rtainly should have been ab! e, with all their background of experience, to 
rsee What such a choice would lead to. At che time of the signing of Treaty 
). 7 at Blackfoot Crossing, certainly no Indian Chie? present could ‘be expected 
sion what the next fifty vears would bring forth. ‘Game was still plentiful; 

2 buffalo still were on the plains; fur was reascnab! v obtainable. Forest 
serves, National Parks, and settlement to the very borders of. the reserve, 
me laws—all were beyond the Indians’ ims ginatio =. . Therefore the onus 
ould lie upon the Commissioners who negotizted-+ the hes to protect these 
ople. 

The land is hopelessly infertile, a very thin n laver of soil over bed rock, 
Ov el bottom of a long since vanished river, stee -p tootaor!s up which a motor 
hicle cannot climb, and ‘deep narrow coulees between the hills. Of the ertire 
erve, only a few “hundred + acres can raise hay or coarse grains for winter 
d. Gardens have about a 10 per cent chaznce of surviving either frost or 
ught. Yet this reserve is set aside for more chan 700 people. 

Grazing possibilities are poor and almost 50 acres of land per head of stock 
required. This is hopelessly uneconomic. 

Agents and others have done their best zn 
empting the impossible. Yet this reserve remains one of the national disgraces 
Banada. Forest reserves and National Parks have made it impossible to 
nt game for food and to trap for fur. Warte ¢ competition in trapping, and 
ite sportsmen in hunting are taking the food out of the mouths of Indian 
Idren. The very sources of livelihood of the Sron rey people have dis sappeared. 

Little or no schooling was available on this reserve ire mm the closing of the 
icDougall Orphanage “(so called) in 1908 ural he opening of the present 
‘ool in 1926. Therefore, many Indians have been de eprived of any opportunity 
her to learn English or to adapt themselves te white man’s ways. Ts it any 
nder that relief ‘expenditures are very high per capita on this reserve? 

Enforced idleness or hard manual iabour at iencing, land clearing or haying 
ong white farmers when such manual tasks are available, is the lot of these 
é clever hunters and trappers. The very fact that this tribe was able once 


1 are to be commended for 


: 


—" 
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to survive between the powerful Blackfeet on the one hand and the powerful Crees 
on the other, bespeaks a high grade of intelligence and diplomacy in pre-white- 
man days. cpr = : 

Rehabilitation at once is essential before the Stoneys are worn out by poverty. 
Inasmuch as the government is quick to assist the now liberated peoples of 
Europe, or the harassed people of Britain proves that sympathy for human 
misery is strong in the hearts of Canadians. Surely funds can be found to adjust. 
the misery of the Stoney people so that they may have at least the chance to 
rehabilitate themselves through grazing and agriculture. 


(k). Whereas certain Stoney Indians have for 50 years lived in the North 
Saskatchewan Valley west of Nordegg, Alberta, and 

Whereas the lands here are the earliest and original settlement and hunting 
grounds of the Stoney Indians, and : 

Whereas these people have established homes and a means of living im 
this area, and ; ae -, 

Whereas they are the descendants of families who were really starved off) 
the Stoney Indian Reserve at Morley from 1890-95, . x a 

Be it Resolved that the Federal Government arrange with the Provincial 
government of Alberta to set aside a suitable area where they are now living for 
a reserve for these people. 

Be it further resolved that this reserve include the land here described: 
“trom the village of Nordegg due North to the Brazeau River. from thence west- 
ward to the summits of the Rockies, thence southward along the summits to 
the point where the Clearwater River comes out of the mountains, thence along 
the Clearwater River to a point due south of the village oi Nordegg, and north 
to the village of Nordegg.” 

Be it further resolved that a sub-agency be set up, with medical and schoo. 
services for the needs of the Indians on this proposed reserve. | 

These Stoney Indians have maintained themselves here since about 1890 
. trapping and hunting, and working in the settlements to the east of their presen 
location. Such an area as this described would be id for a game reserve ant 
fur project. Authorities agree that Indians can be excellent conservationist: 
for they are such by nature. - Indians, unlike white men, have never destroyec 
any species of animal. The buffalo supported a large population until the whit 
hunters destroved them. Of late years it has been necessary to enact very 
strict game laws for the preservation of wild life and set aside forest reserve 
to save the forests from destruction. The Indian Affairs Branch already operate 
several flourishing fur projects. In this area, natural hunters and trappers 
accustomed to forest life could very well under supervision, set up similarh 
successful projects. 

It is true that Forest Reserves are now under Provincial administration a 
game laws are enforced by Provincially appointed game wardens. It is als 
true that provision was made when the natural resources were turned over t 
Provincial administration that arrangements were made to provide for th 
future needs of Indians. These Indians live in constant fear of eviction fror 
their homes. One of the Four Freedoms was Freedom irom Fear. Will th 
principle be applied at home in Canada? 

Like their tribesmen at Pekisko they cannot be sent back to Morley Reserv 
to starve, or to live on rations between available jobs at the heaviest manu 
labour. The situation has been too long neglected and daily grows more difficu 
of settlement. 

(1) Whereas certain other Stoney Indians have been living in and abot 
Pekisko, south-west of High River, Alberta, for many years, and 
Whereas they have been satisfactorily employed by ranchers in that are 


a) 
le Gi 


and 
Whereas very suitable land can be purchased ior a reserve in this distri¢ 
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Be it Resolved that a suitable reserve, with sub-agency, school and medical 

services be established without delay in this district for the Stoney Indians 
living there. 
This branch of the tribe has adapted itself very competently to ie as 
stockmen. Several are the trusted employees of ranchers thereabouts. These 
ranchers are anxious to retain the Indians in that place but believe that they 
should be provided with a reserve where they may build homes and develop - 
small herds of their own. Numerous repres esentations have been made to Ottawa 
‘regarding a reserve for these people so far without suecess. It is recognized that 
setting up another reserve may increase administration staffs, but it has been 
‘recently necessary to set up services. for the Sunchild Band of Crees. and 
Chippewas who recently took treaty at Rocky Mountain House. 

Another matter affecting both the Stone sve in the Nordegg area arte: in 
the Pekisko area is the matter of education for their children. The residential 
school at Morley, in both cases a long way from where these two groups are 
living, is not large enough to accomodate the children of school age who are 
registered as members of the tribe. Of sheer necess sity, between 50 and 60- 
Bhildren of school age are being denied even the rudi ments of education. Only 
through education and decent economic circumstances can any group of people 
be expected to make progress. If it is the wish and intention of the government 
to assist the Indians towards better social and economic circumstances, funds 
should be made available. to the Indian Affairs Branch to settle this problem. 
Bricks still require the chemical equivalent of straw. 


(m) Whereas many agencies are located at points distant from certain 
portions of the reserves, and . 

Whereas an Indian having business at the Agency must See spend 
the equivalent of two days in travelling to and from the Agency, 

Be it Resolved that the Agencies be suficiently staffed to permit ee Recs 
office hours between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. throughout the ordinary business week. 

Indians are still compelled to travel mainly by wagon or saddle horse. 
When an Agency is as far as 30 miles from the homes of numbers of Indian 
(Hobbema Agency; Edmonton Agency) and office hours are of necessity in the 
mornings only, two days are required to reach the office, transact one’s business 
with the Agent and return home. This often seriously interferes with whatever 
work the Indian is doing. Agents and their present staffs are naturally very 
busy; in view of the constant references to the necessity of full employment in 
the post war period, agencies could be stafied to permit ordinary business hours. 


V. Health and Medical Services. 


(a) Be it Resolved that there be establishe a a maintained at the expense 
of the Indian Affairs Branch, a properly equipped and modern hospital on the 


Hobbema Agency. es 

This Agency has a population of from 1200 to 1300 persons. Wetaskiwin, 
the nearest point at which there is a hos pital, is twelve or more miles from the 
nearest Indian home. This too is a municipal hospital which is not completely 
at the service of the Indians. The Agency has a resident nurse but no form of 
transportation seems to be provided for the use of sick Indians. It is quite safe 
to say that more than one case has been seriously complicated by the delay 
entailed under present conditions. 

The Indian Affairs Branch has expressed its ao eheon of extending the 
Medical service to Indians and has already taken over several former miltary 
hospitals in remote areas. This excellent program, coupled with the study 
of health needs in the North West Territories, should be extended to the Hob- 


bema Agency. 
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Undoubtedly military needs have.lessened the number of doctors and 
nurses available fur the past. six years. With the prospect of the end of the 
Japanese War, an opportunity will arise to make a ee the services of many — 

experienced. doctors and nurses. The needs of the Hobbema Agency are urgent. 


(b) Be it Resolved that the Hobbema Agency be at once supplied with the 
services of a resident doctor. 2 

The population of this Agency, as pointed out above, is ee enough to 
warrant the services of a full. time doctor and hospital. At] resent there is. 
unavoidable delay in getting either medical or hospital tr eatment, but the war 
time emergency 1s rapidly becoming less urgent. Doctors are at present unable 
+o come on call but. illness does not alwavs appear in-the doctor’s iree moment 
and on occasion, Indians have had to engage private means of transportation” 
to reach medical service. = 

The importance of a vigorous health policy is being recognized and much 
of the Gread of hospitalization is passing away. The value of a hospital and 
physician in maternity cases is being recognized. Still, tuberculosis is too com=- 
mon among the Indians. An adequate and vigorous h alth service can do mua 
to wipe out the plague at its source. : 

In this connection the needs of the Edmonton agency anc ‘of the Stoney 
Ageney were brought to light. Several of the reserves of the Edmonton Agency 
are situated so far from the a tor’s residence—sometimes 49 miles—that 
emergency cases cannot Bos sibly receive proper attention. At the Alexander 
reserve of the Edmonton Agency one lack of roads further complicates the matter 
The services of more than one physician are needed ts pire proper health attention 
and health education. 

At the Stoney Agency, there is a good hospizal bub no 
During the war double service had to be done by the doctor at 3 
50 miles distant. 

The Assocl ation urges that, with the release from military service of many 
doctors and nurses, the. Indian Affairs Branch undertake a vigorous campaign 
to obtain nee medical and hospital service not only for curative but for 


preventive medicine as well. With an active health campaign. and with th 
success of health services on. other Tecan es: disease could be checked to a 
large extent. 

The Association urges that these matters of healt» a 
receive carcful consideration because of their urgency to the reserves conceal 


dent doctor. 
cee Agency 
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‘VI. Trapping and Fishing. 
(a) Whereas in many lakes in Alberta, commercial Ashing is carried on, 
and 
Whereas many of these lakes are adjacent to Indian reserves, 
Be it Resolved that the Indian Afioirs Branch obtain a separa 
. quota for Treaty Indians on those reserves adjacent to these lakes. 
This problem is particularly acute with regard to Pigeon Lake, but 
pertains also at Lake Wabamun, Lac Ste. Anne, ‘Goodfish Lake, Cold Lake; 
and other lakes where there is good commercial fishing. Figures were tabled 
showing the relative and gross catches of Indian end white fishermen. These 
indicated that the Indian fisherman was at a distinct disadvantage. There 
is no reason to dismiss this fact by belittling the Indian fi sherman ; such an 
excuse proves nothing. Since so many Indians eg in B fishing for a livelihood 
rather than for a temporary vocation and are cependent upon fishing for. 
much of their income a separate quota for Treaty Indians would be of material 
assistance to their welfare and prosperity. . 
While actual regulation of fishing 1s a matter o! > Provincial regulation the 
welfare of Indian fishermen is a Federal matter anc the infuence of the Indian 
Affairs Branch could be exercised to benefit the Indians. Little spervision 
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seems to be exercised over the number of fishing permits issued to white fisher-: 
men—possibly a-matter of securing fees—while some supervision is exercised” 
yver the gross poundage of the catch. Consequently the lakes may be wee for 
ishing for only two days in either the Winier or spring seasons. 

Comparison between the average catches of the white and the Indian will 
how an almost incredible advantage for the former. 


(b) Whereas in the past Treaty Indians living adiacent to and bordering 
mn the Northwest Territories, prior to the establishment of the pre diet Northwest 
ferritories as a separate area were accustomed to trap in the area known now 
the Northwest Territories. | | 
Be it Resolved that all Treaty Indian: s living adjacent to and bordering | 
m the present Northwest. Territories be eligible to receive pig? lines in the | 
Northwest Territories. 
_ Indians will for many years yet be dependent upon trapping fora liv elinood. 
(his is especially true in the northern parts of this pri wvince and in the Ter- 
itories. Since the welfare of Indians is the responsibi lity of the Federal 
xovernment definite steps should now be taken to protect the Indian against 
infair white ee i The use of airplanes by white trappers may become 
ommon after the war so that trap lines of tremen :dous length may be efficiently 
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overed. The Indian trapper who is unfitted to make his” living otherwise will 
uffer in consequence. A policy should be laid down now and strictly adhered 
o0—that Indian trappers should have preference over w vhite trappers everywhere 
mee a white man is capable of making his living otherwise. If necessary 


rapping areas should be-set aside for Indians alene or trap lines purchased 
or their exclusive use. Such expenditure would be wise in the long run, 
or reef charges will become increasingly large if ro protection be given. 


(c) Resolved that from March 1 to May 1 each year the Treaty Indians of 
Uberta be permitted to kill muskrats for food and fur 

Be it further resolved that the Treaty Indians of Al berta be allowed to 
ell the pelts obtained as above to any fur buyer in the Province of Alberta. 

While several reserves are strongly hoping that very soon the Indian 
ffairs Branch will establish fur projects upon their reserves, they wish to 
lake clear that they do not waste either fur or meat In the case of muskrats.- 
‘til such time as their economie condition is so smproved that they do not 
ave to rely upon such sourees of food, they wish to point out that they are in 
situation different from the white trapper who traps for crofit only. They 
ave never been known to destroy game or fur-bearing animals as has the 
hite trapper but have always been strong conservationists. 


(d) Whereas the Indian Agent at Saddle Lake Reserve issues the fishing nets 
sually during the month of November. and 

Whereas fils late delivery of fishing nets by th 
nd seaming of these nets when the Ns ather is t 
ardship especially for the older people, 

Be it Resolved that fish nets be issued en or about Octsber the first. 


d thus creating a 


I. Warrants. : 

(a) Whereas in certain Agencies, the Agent lives at a considerable distance 
om certain reserves in the Agency, ang 

Whereas it is therefore very difficult and inconvenient to obtain travelling 
dtrants in cases of emergency particularly, : 

Be it Resolved that all Treaty Incians in Alberta, upon application be 
sued transportation identification cards which, upon presentation to the 
ation Agents or Ticket Offices, will entitle the holder to the reduced fares 
‘anted Treaty Indians in this province. 


Pe 
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Such a method would simplify the present cumbersome system of personal 
application to Agencies or Inspectoral Offices.. There is also some variation 
in procedure for some ticket agents will grant these reduced rates upon ~ 
presentation of the Treaty card of the Indian; others will accept the registration 
cards as evidence; still others will accept only the warrant issued by the ~ 
Indian officials. 3 

Moreover, conductors on trains are not authorized to sell tickets to pas- 
sengers who present only the warrant. Many stations in Alberta do not have 
ticket agents especially wn remote areas. Thus Indians are sometimes compelled 
to pay the full rate instead of the reduced rate. 3 

It is therefore argued that for the convenience of both the Agencies and the 
Indians themselves that transportation identification would be advantageous. 
It might even be possible to restrict the use of such cards, to use only once a 
month, but in other places this would work an inconvenience if not hardship 
upon the Indians who are accustomed to make use of the better shopping | 
facilities of the larger centres. . 

Similar arrangements could be made with the bus companies since travel | 
by bus now extends to all parts of the province. ee 


VIII. Finance. 

(a) Resolved that the residents of the Peigan Reserve may obtain from | 
the Indian Affairs Branch a loan of no specified amount, the proceeds to be used 
for farming, cattle raising or purposes related to the same vocations; the loan 
should be extended over a period of five years. 


IX. Permits. , 

(a) Whereas certain individual Indians have reached a high state of com- 
petency as farmers and ranchers, and . 

Whereas all Treaty Indians may transact business only by official “permit”, 

Be it Resolved that, with the approval of the Band concerned, these Indians: 
referred to above, be granted permission to transact their business without 
permis. 

Generally speaking, permits should be retained fer the protection of Indians. 
There are however, certain members of various reserve: who by their industry 
and capacity, have become very competent business men. Such men are dis 
couraged by being held to the level of the least capable Indian on the reserve. 

It may be argued that. granting special privileges will arouse envy and cause 
internal strife upon the reserve. On the other hand, it is an equally sound 
argument that the less competent Indian will be encouraged to do better. The 
progressive Indian will be encouraged to use his own judgment and initiative 
and will not be subject to the whims of an official wko may possibly be less 
astute in business affairs than the Indian. 

The Association wishes to make it clear that suc2 restrictions should be 
removed only in special instances and with the approval of the majority of the 
Band to which the applicant belongs. 


X. General. 
(a) Be it Resolved that each Local of the Indian Association of Alberta be 
supplied by the Indian Affairs Branch with a copy of the Annual Report of the 


Branch, with a copy of the Auditor-General’s Report on the Indian Affais 
»¢ the Band Funds of the Local 


oe 


Branch and with a statement of the expenditures o 


concerned. 
It is a recognized business procedure to provide such reports to persons 
interested. All companies and corporations supply their shareholders with 


similar reports. There seems no logical reason why Indians should not be 
provided with the reports of the Department which is concerned with their 
welfare. 
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- (b) Whereas Canada is the only member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations that is without a distinctive flag of its own. and 

Whereas the members of this Association are loyal, native Canadians who 

are as proud of their Homeland as the loyal citizens of New Zealand or Australia 
are of theirs, and Foe | eee = 

Whereas the Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 

King has from time to time publicly acknowledged this deficiency in Canada’s 


autonomy, and has promised that it shall be rectified. 


Be it Resolved that we urge upon the Prime Minister of Canada and upon 
the Federal Government, that they implement the promise of a distinctive and 


authentic Canadian Flag at the earliest possible time. 


(c) Whereas the present system of appointing Farming Instructors is 
generally unsatisfactory, and a = 
~ Whereas the- present farming instructor at Saddle Lake Reserve is 
unsatisfactory, Aas . 
Be it Resolved that competent qualified men who can meet the demands of 
the positions be appointed to fill this post. 
Farming instructors should be Civil Servants and appointed in the usual 
channels by the Civil Service Commission. In this way, more competent men 


would fill this responsible position, for it is a job that demands a high degree of 
knowledge and skill, along with strong and well-defined traits of good character. 
The most successful Farming Instructors have been those men who disregarded 


their personal comfort and were busy early and late, supervising, encouraging, 
and assisting the Indians. Such men should be field men with practical experi- 
ence im agriculture and stock-raising, with some knowledge of the particular 


needs and requirements of the Reserve upon which they are working, 


The Indian Association of Alberta wishes to express its appreciation for the 


courtesies and co-operation shown by the Officials of the Indian Affairs Branch 
during the past year. As a democratic organization, representing the majority 


of Treaty Indians in this province, the Indian Association knows that it is 
speaking with the unified voice of those Indians. Certain well-defined objectives 
in economics, education, health, and general policy has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished to the accomplishment of which the Association, through its Executive 


Council, will continue to direct its efforts. 


In presenting this Second Memorial on Indian Affairs, we express the hope 


that, through the co-operation of the members of the House of Commons, these 
Objectives will become realities. In any period of transition and rehabilitation, 


many acute problems will arise, many of them seemingly difficult of settlement. 


However, with the continued confidence of its members, with the continuéd 
co-operation of all interested persons and departments. we feel that all problems 


Will be resolved in the near future. We thank you for your consideration. 
THe INnpIAN AssociaTiGN oF ALBERTA, 


JOHN LAURIE, 
Secretary. 


539-18th Ave., N.W., 


Calgary, Alberta. 
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APPENDIX AC(2) 


1. Report on building available on Louis Bull Reserve No. 138B. 

The building is 18 x 22 x 9 with gable ends extra. There is no foundation. 
There are 4 windows, 2 doors, one in the main building and one in the porch. 
The building needs dropsiding on the outside on all four sides. The doors 
should be replaced. There is no barn, and no facilities for preparing a hot lunch. © 
The building is sufficiently close to the white settlement that a teacher could 
board among the whites. The Indians will furnish transportation daily for the 
teacher and will supply transportation for the students. There are several good 
carpenters on the reserve who could repair the building. 


Violet Bull, 8 years Sarah Bull. 9 vears 
; ; Pe 


Ss 
Andrew Shortneck, 12 years Louis Shorineck, 9 years 
Jerry Shortneck, 4 years vey Leonard: Rabbrtt, 11 years 
Doris Rabbitt, 9 years j ; Dorene Rabbitt, 5 years 
Clara Rabbitt, 4 years Ruby Brown, 4 years 
Jennie Brown, 8 years Mary Brown, 12 years 
Solomon Bull, 5 years - . Joe Brown, 8 years 
Reda Bull, 3 years Lena Bull, 4 years 
Simon Twins, 6 years Joseph Crane, 7 years 
Robert Roasting, 13 years Violet Roasting, 6 years 
Herman Roasting, 4 years Alex White. 9 years 
Ernest Monias, 8 years Lucy Monias,. 5 years 
Ida -Monias, 3 years Isabelle Deschamps, 3 years 
Robert Threefingers, 8 years Bella Threefingers, 6 years 

Attending School 
Mary Jane Brown, 15 years Enias Brown, 13 years 
Rosie Brown, 11 years . Irene Brown, 8 years 
School Children at Ma-Me-O Beach—No. 138A 

Ernest Firestone, 7 years Jimmie Yellowbird. 6 years 
Albert Yellowbird, 3 years Shirley Roasting, 5 years 
Robert Roasting, 9 years Carl Roasting; 13 years 
Jackson Rhone, 6 years Violet Rhone, 7 years 
Ida Rhone, 9 years Gladys Rhone, 5 years 
Jensen Rhone, 3 years Percy Williams, 8 years 


Attending School 
Reda Roasting, 11 years Celilie Roasting, 15 years ’ 
Dorothy Roasting, 11 years 


Ma-Me-O Beach is also a resort where there are white residents who are 
permanent residents apart from the summer visitors. Many of these have 
families and at present these children must also travel long distances to school. - 

The white residents are petitioning the Provincial Government for a school 
and have expressed their readiness to admit any and all Indian Caildren resident 
thereabouts. In fact, they appear eager tohave them. The Provincial authorities 
have expressed their willingness to admit Indian children, ii such a school 1s 
established, if the proportionate expense is borne by the Federal Government. 


It would therefore appear that with co-operation between the Indian Affairs 
Branch and the Provincial Department of Education that a combined school 
could be established to the mutual advantage of the Indian and white residents. 

The Indian Association respectfully urges that the matier be at once taken 
up with the Provincial Department of Education so that this school may be 
established without delay. 
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3. Pauls Band No. 133A. 

(a) Children of School Age who were not attending as at January 1946. 
Edmonton (Protestant School) and at St. Albert R.C. School. 

3 Charlie Bearhead - Joseph Samuel Paul 

a: Lawrence Rabbitt Mary Louisa Paul 


Wallace Simon Mary Adams 
| Harry Simon Julia Rain 


«  (b) Children attending the Edmonton (Protestant) School. 


Rooderick Burnstick 
Herbert Rabbitt 
John Bearhead 


Dorothy Adams 
Sophie James 
Alice Adams 


George Rain 
Peter Rain 
Ben Adams 
Peter Bird 
Eddie Adams 
Wiliam Bird 
Josie Potts 


Effie Bull 
Clara Rain 
Sarah Rabbitt 
Louisa Adams 
Jane Bearhead 
Helen Bull - 
Lottie Rain 


Joseph Rabbitt 
Gordon Rain 


Jerry Burnstick 
Gerald Bird 


Nancy Bearhead 

Naney Rain i 
Jack Bearhead 

Lawrence Bird 


Most of these children would attend a day school. This Band is very anxious to 
have a school established as soon as possible since they are most dissatisfied 
with the Edmonton School and the distance that these children are from home. 


(c) Children attending the school at St. Albert (Roman Catholic): 


Ernest John Robert Rain 
Bellican John Sophie Rain 
Stanley Alex Bella Rain 


At the village of Duffield which is situated on this reserve there is a white 
school. This school, however, is unable to accommodate more pupils. The J.A.A: 
Suggests that with co-operation between the Indian Affairs Branch and the 
Provincial Department of Education an addition could be erected to accommodate 
the children from the reserve. Or, failing that, an Indian day school should be 
erected on this reserve. A school would have a settling effect on the reserve 
and would lead to a development of this reserve—a matter long overdue. 


Goodfish Lake No. 128 | 

Children from this reserve at present aitend three schools, the Edmonton 
Residential School, the Blue Quills Residential School, and the Wayetanow 
School, the latter a “white” school, located near the reserve. 

The chief sources of complaint from the members of this Local of the 
Indian Association of Alberta are: 


1. The distance to either Edmonton or St. Paul des Metis. 
2. The children are disrespectful to their parents and disobedient. 
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p 
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3. The children are poorly clothed at the residential school, 
Edmonton. 


4. The half time work system retards progress and finally completely dis- 


particularly 


courages the children themselves from further studies without substituting an_ 


interest in place of the interest in learning. 


5. Children who are removed from the residential sc chcols and sent to day 


schools are put back a grade or two, indicating that standards are not maintained 
in the residential schools according to the orade indicated. 


6. Segregation of the children in Indian residential schools is not in the best — 


interests of Indian welfare. Indian children should be educated along with 
white children for the best interests of both. 


7. School nurses, employed by many school divisions, ceuld check the health 


of Indian children. 
8 Parents are not informed of their children’s ilInesses. 


9. Children attending day school near the reserve can speak much better 


English than those who attend the residential schools. 


10. Overcrowding in the classrooms and mass instruction retard the brighter 
child and render ety whatever English he may have learned at home before 2 


going to school. ; 

11. Institutional discipline is over severe. 

12. Bullying and, in some cases, other difficulties of a moral nature, are 
prevalent in residential schools. 

Children from 4 to 8 years of age: 


John Cardinal ee Erastus Favel, 11. 
Charlie Cardinal Richard Favel 
Kathleen Cardinal Silas Fave! 
Solomon Cardinal Sees Ernest Favel 
Maggie Jackson | Harriet Halie 
Lora Hunter ) | Florence Fave! 
Edgar Sparkling Eyes Edwin Fave! 
Henry Sparkling Eyes Amelia Doghead 
Sy lvia Jackson Moses Jackson 
Cola Jackson Lloyd Jackson 
Harvey Wood Harry Sparkling Eyes 
Elsie Wood Marcus Sparkling Eyes 
Myrtle Jackson Allen Hunter 14 
James Jackson Betsy Houle 
Betsy Jackson Thomas Houle 
Marie Cardinal Francis Houle 
George Cardinal Jean Hunter, i4 
Annie Ballhead Wilfred Houle 
Dorothy Hunter William J. Houle 
Zaccheus Cardinal Carl Seenum 
Francis N. Bernard Be Maria Halfe 


Jimmie Favel 14 


Children attending Wayetanow School outside reserve. 
Jack Cardinal, (V. Good) Gr. 5 
Emma Favel, (V. Good) Gr. 4 
Raymond Sparkling Eyes, (V. Good) Gr. 4 
John Wm. W hitford, (V. Good) Gr. 4 
Edward Jackson, (Good) Gr. 2 
Peter Jackson, (Good) Gr. 2 


(Gradings by Mr. H. Ostapew, teacher in Wayetanow School.) 
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Children from Residential Schools whose parents prefer Day School. 


Alfred Jackson Wilham Whitford 
Elizabeth Jackson Ralph Whitford 
Mabel Jackson . Katie Houle 
Annie Jackson Dora Houle 
Violet Wood - Allen Houle 
Connie Jackson Frances Seenum 
Adeline Jackson Violet Seenum 
Rena Jackson Verena Seenum 
Billie Jackson ‘Pearl Seenum 
George Breast Harrison Bull 
Blue Quills School. 3 
Ruby D. Bull roe cies . Evangeline Cardinal 
Angus Halfe Mary Cardinal 
Elizabeth Houle Beatrice Cardinal 
Maria Houle i . Delia Cardinal 
Nathaniel Houle Sarah Cardinal 
Josephine Sparkling Eyes . Caroline Cardinal 
Margaret Sparkling Eyes Leonia Cardinal 


With a school population of this number, this reserve requires either a centrally 
located school of several rooms with additio nal rooms for vocational training 
and home economics or a number of day schools. A dispensary might well 
be attached as facilities for transportation of the children from their homes to 
the school as one the Blackfoot Reserve at Browning, Montana. There must 
also be a small emergency ward and facilities for a hot noon day meal, the 
latter of course a matter which would give point to training in home economics. 


do. Beaver Lake Reserve No. 131. 
Children from 4 to 14 years of age. 


Flora Gladue Lena Gladue 
Phillip Gladue Mary Mountain 
Lena Gladue Rema Mountain 
Reda Gladue George Mountain 
Eva Lewis Lena Cardinal 
Sarah Lewis 7 Raymond Cardinal 
Percy Lewis . Sarah Bearskin 
Alphonse Layman | Julia Bearskin 
Gilbert Louis Bearskin Alfred Frenchman 
Norma Bearskin Louise Frenchman 
Wilma Bearskin Leon Frenchman 
Rema Frenchman Jimmy Cardinal 
Emma Bearskin | Emery Cardinal 
Willie Gladue Renie Cardinal 
Charlie Bearskin Ernest Cardinal 


Delia Smallface 


These children are not at present at school at all. To send them away many 
miles from their reserve to a school which is at best dificult to reach is so far 
from the wishes of the parents that the children are receiving no education at 
all. : 
Here, a one-roomed school would probably be sufficient with a teacherage 
and dispensary and facilities for a hot meal at noon. The people on this reserve 


oe 
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are prepared to construct even a log school house in order to have a day scnool 
for the children. They would no doubt also arrange some form of transportation 
for children to ensure punctuality and regularity of attendance. 4 
6. Saddle Lake No. 126. | 

While many of the families here resident go away trapping a large number 
of children are permanently resident on the reserve. As this is a large and 
progressive reserve, one of the most advanced in the province, day schools 
could be put into operation with greater chances of success than on most others. 
In each case, the reality of a day school would have a settling effect on the 
inhabitants which should be an advantage to all concerned with the welfare 
of the Indians. In the case of this reserve, several day schools would be 
required to accommodate all the children but the area is sufficiently large anyway 
that, several schools would be in no way different from the procedure followed all 
over Canada inthe case of the white schools. These Indians, under Treaty 
Six, had a suggestion that, as soon as they were settled upon their reserves, 
teachers would be sent among them. 


Augar— H. Quinny— 
Lloyd, Baptiste, 
Eva Jean, Charlotte, 
Moses, Sylvia, 
Wille. Charles, 

G. Cardinal— William. 
Mina. J. Samson— 

L. Cardinal— Mary Jane, 
Raymond, _Trene. 
Clark, F. Shirt— 
Reta. Mary Ida, 

M. Cardinal— Jenny Maria, 
Victoria, Ursuia ee 
Lena, ee Ae 
Jean. oe lam : 

R. Gladue— N. Cardinal— 
Joseph Raymond, 
Irene eae 
Gabriel ne LOSE, 
noe Veronica. 


Mary Louisa. 
R. Houle— 


apron al 
c Cardinal 


Howard, 
Jane Louise. 


" yas Eva, 

sacs Annette, 

J. Large— Lydia. 
Helen ae ae 
See Pat BE ar 

ont CARES: Mervin, 

Ernestine, Wilfred. 
Jas. Lawrence, Tiganarct 

P. Mamnock— Richard, 
Esther, Percy. 
Emily. Wm. Steinhauer— 

M. Quinn— Harrison Pierre, 
Eva, Mildred, 
Bertha, Henry Ronald, 
William. Rosy Nacy. 
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M. Steinhauer— Jas. Whiskey Jack— 
Robert, Ann Demis 
ida, «igs : Bella 
Dorothy, | as Bensnee 
Roderick. ite AL. White— 

J. Whiskey Jack— 10m, 
Christina, ©... Ee aber : Mary Rose, 
Donald, . - Julian. 
Josephine, H. Steinhauer 
Albert, - | Eva, : a - 
Alec. . $ Arnold,” 

T. Wasatinwa— Lloyd, 
Jean, ae Henry H., 
Francis Jas., ~~: en oe Rena: Vi 
Ralph, : Melvin, 
Mary. Marvin. 


The children above listed are those cf parents who were not away trapping 
at the time.. Probably as many more were absent. | 3 
m Winterburn No. 135.0 0°. :. 5 
8. Alexis No. 139. : ’ 
9. Alexander No. 134. | 


All these reserves of the Edmonton Agency aso wish to have day schools 
established. They are of the opinion, especially Winterburn, that they are able 
to remain at home and to have their children brought up at) home. 

Children attending residential schools are deprived of the benefits of the 
Family Allowance under the terms of the Act. If they Pare attending day 
schools at home, they could receive these Family Allowance Benefits, and, as 
these benefits are withheld in the case of irregular attendance, the desire to receive 
them would be a strong incentive to regular attenc 


For all these above, residential schoo. accomm Balen is not on the reserve; 
the fact that children must be sent away. works a distiz ue hardship upon both 
parents and child. All possible benefits of adult ecucation through a close link 


between home and school are lost. 

In all it would appear that the strong demand for day schools throughout 
the Edmonton and Saddle Lake Agencies would indicate that the res sidential 
school system has outlived its u sefulness as an educational benefit. 


10. Sarcee Day School. 

-(1) This school is poorly housed in a dilapidate 
later became a hospital. So much repair + 
would be an advantage in the song run to erec 
present building is too expensive to operate. 

(2) The present site is a long way irom any centre of population... The 
School Acts in various provinces reguiate the distances children may be 
expected to travel—usually 3 miles by surveyed road allowance. Many 
children at Sarcee must travel as much 2s five miles. This in itself is 

dangerous in winter in this province. 

It is recommended that a day school be erec tec at a more central point 
with relation to the residences of the people and that a suitable teach- 
erage be placed close to the new Gay scnool. 

It is further recommended that arrangements be made so that the children 
attending may have a hot mea! at noon. This is an almost universal 


i} 


practice in the “white” schools of this province and there is no reason 
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why Indian children should be subject to discrimination. Brothers~ 

and parents of these children fought overseas for the white as well 

as the Indian people, and their children areentitled to the best that any 
receives. 

The school is capably conducted at present by a properly trained certificated 
and experienced teacher whose services should be retained. Miss Timms 
should also be entitled to the pension benefits accruing to teachers in 
Alberta under the Provincial Scheme. 


11. Michels No. 132 | 

1. Only a few orphans are now attending the Indian School at St. Albert. 
The others are attending, at their parents expense, white day schools in. the 
Sturgeon and Stony Plain School Divisions. They are making good progress, 
equal to that of the white children attending the same schools. 

2. In spite of several recommendations made by the Association, the Indian | 
Affairs Branch has steadfastly ignored the situation and has consistentily neg- 
lected to act, even on its own initiative in rectifying this state of affairs. There 
is no excuse for further delay with regard to the educational services required 
by this reserve. = 
| 3. It is recommended by experienced educationalists that the matter be no 
longer neglected but that construction of a suitable, well equipped day school 
begin at once. This is not a matter of experimentation; it is an accomplished 
fact and an educational necessity. The matter should be no longer ignored 
by those in charge of education for the Indian people. 

4 It is further recommended the Agent of the Edmonton Agency he 
requested to ascertain the fees paid by these parents io the Sturgeon and the 
Stony Plain School Divisions and to have these fees paid by the Indian Affairs 
Branch to these School Divisions, from the opening of school in September, 1946. 
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APPENDIX AC (3) 


St. Cyprians School—Brocket Peigan Agency. 
It is recommended that repairs be undertaken at once as follows: 


1. The water seepage from the well into the school basement should 
» stopped. 

2. The plaster throughout the school should be renewed. 

3. The pillars in the boys play room should be renewed. 
4. The leaking roof of the girls’ dormitory should be replaced by a new one. 
| 5. Two exits from the dormitories shou!d be installed as the danger of a 
sastrous fire is very great.. All public buildings except Indian schools, are 
yparently required by law to provide a proper number of safety exits. This 


) 


atter in view of the fact that this is a frame building and certainly a menace, 
ould receive immediate attention and not be allowed to go on throughout another ws 
thool year: Responsibility for the lives of the children rests directly upon the - 
indian Affairs Branch. Further neglect may have serious results. 
6. The girls’ play room is badly lighted and receives no direct sunlight. The 
aportance of sunlight for health is widely recognized. Why should it be denied 
idian children who need it more than others? | 
7. This school might well be turned into a semi-residential school permitting 
ie children, dependent upon good behaviour, and co-operation in returning 
uildren to school at the proper times, to spend all regular vacations, national 
dlidays and weekends at home. 

8. It. is further recommended that two teachers be employed at this school 
; the burden is too great for one. 


: 


Sacred Heart School—Brocket Peigan Agency. 

1. This is a fifty pupil school but in 1945-46 there were as many as 70 
upils leading to serious overcrowding in class rooms and dormitories. 

2. The floors in the boys’ dormitory should be resurfaced at once. 

3. The hot water system is inadequate for the needs of the school. 

4. The laundry has never been properly equipped with machinery. 

5. The school has not been painted for ten years. 

A copy of a letter to Mr. MacMillan, Agent. and to the Principals of the 
thools is appended. It also brings to light further serious conditions requiring 
nmediate attention. Here again, the lives of the children are needlessly en- 
angered, the responsibility for which lies directly upon the Indian Affairs 
ranch. 

. Brocket, Alberta, 
February 7, 1946. 


0: Mr. A. McMillan, Ind. Agent, 

Rey. Father Crepeau, O.M. of Prin. 

Mr. Middleton, Acting Principal. 
(ENTLEMEN: . 

We, the Members of the Brocket Local of the Indian Association of Alberta, 
ould like to take this opportunity to discuss all matters concerning the two 
esidential Schools on the Peigan Reserve, and with your co-operation, would like 
» have all matters arranged and settled. 

70505—33 
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We have made a: thorough: investigation of these schools with the approval 
of Mr. McMillan and. the Principals “of the said schools, and have seen and 
learned the needs and the dangerous conditions our chi Idren are subjected to. 

In the case of the R.C. Schoo!—it simply cannot stand up to the winds we. 
have on this reserve. : < 

Some years back this school was supported by two iron rods on the second 
floor running crosswise. One rod is on the west end of the EAE and the other 
on the east end. ; 4 

Under the present conditions it is worse off than it was betore. 

In the boys’ dormitory, for instance, on windy nights, they have to hold 
their beds to prevent them from banging together. “= 

In the girls’ dormitory which is on the west end of the building the small 
girls are awakened from their sleep and start crying for fear the building will 

low over. — 

Another proof that the building is unfit for occupation, is that the roof leaks. 
when it rains and when the snow is “melting. 

Another instance, in case fires should break out on the west end ot the school 
which is occupied by the girls, how are they going to escape the fire? The stair- 
ways are on the same west end, and wit thout another means of escaping as 
there’s no door connecting both dormitories, and then, suppose fire breaks out 
on the east end which is the boys’ side. Now how are they golnz to get out 
to the west side? j 

The girls’ play room which is 15 x 40 has no sunshine and poor ventilation, 
and is abs olutely unfit for them. The rest rooms, toilets are endangering the 
health of these girls, as they are not properly isolated from the rest Ue room. 

These complaints brought up are made also concerning the St. Cyprian 
School, but we do not know whether the beds in the dormitories es together, 
and also the nails may not have sprung out of place in the siding. 

So for all these dangerous conditions we ask with a confident heart that you 
would help us with our urgent plea. We are sacrificing our most belov -ed children 
for whom we would be only too thankful for any assistance for tél Z safety. 

— You may never understand our worries which we ears undertake when 
these high winds start De pats especially at nights. We also ask that immediate 
action be given, the sooner the better, or give us new schools.” 

Because the schools are both located on the reserve, the people are quite 
well satisfied with the residential schools. However, the work system should, 
in the opinion of the members of this Association be abolished and full school 
hours with periods of organized play at proper times be substituted. 


7 
% 


3. Stoney Reserve—NMorley. 

1. Accommodation in the present school is completely inadequate for the 
children of school age on the reserve. Consequently, the Agent is unable to 
enforce the reoulations re attendance. Attendance must th refore be a haphazard 
matter as long as the attendance is to the required capaci Se of the school. 

It is recommended that one of two things be done: 


7 


(a) A suitable addition be built to both the residence and the school house 

to accommodate the children on the reserve. 
OR (6) A suitable addition be made to the school house so that children may be 
accommodated as day pupils and that the staff be increased : accordingly. 


About 30 children on this reserve are denied any kind of education at all by 
reason of Jack of space. This does not include those children living with thei 
arents at Pekisko and at Nord pproximately 35 wh Iso denied 
parents at Pekisko and at Nordegg, approximately 35 more who are also denl 
any education. 
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It is ridiculous to urge that these extra children be separated from their 
parents and sent to the Edmonton Schocl. The parents would be perfectly 
ustified in rejecting any such proposal. os : 

No child should be brought up away from its parents in an environment 
sntirely unsuited to that to which it must return. This has been one of the 
‘ailures in Indian educational policy for the child is unsuited to the life conditions 


t must meet, when it is brought up nS OnE 


L N ele 
| The Stonies at Nordegg request a school with a Rereg 2a sce and teacherage. 
i; ‘children are at present without educational facilities. Even the additional 


and being procured at Morley will not extend the reserve eget to permit these 
seople to return. They must still live away from the reserve. 

Moreover, there seems no good reason why they should return to the Reserve 
ut Morley. They are making a better living where thev are than they could 
at Morley. The forcible removal of populations by the Nazi regime in Europe 
was univ ersally condemned by the civilized world. To perpetuate in Canada 
against Native Canadians, this policy would be the grossest malpractice and 
‘ransgressions of human rights and _ privileges. Canada would justly be the 
rerpetrat or of policies which thousands of Canadians have lost their lives in 
Jpposing. Nazi practices should have no place in Canada. 

It is recommended that with the co-operation of the Government of the 
Province of Alberta that school facilities be provided for these people until such 
‘ime as the two Governments may be able to reach an agreement by which 
hes se people will be provided with a reserve in the area they now inhabit. 


5. Pekisko 

1. A school with teacherage and dispensary should be and must be provided 
for these people as soon as they are settled in this area, a settlement to which 
the Indian Affairs Branch is, in principle now committed. 

In the meantime, plans should be underwax to provide the necessary 
facilities. not afterw ards. This entire problem of rehabilitation, the Stoney 
people should be completed in the one operation without further unnecessary 
delay. 


5. Kehewin 

1. Although this reserve is administered under an Agency in Saskatchewan, 
t must be considered along with the rest of Alberta. On this reserve, there is 
a day school in operation now but a semi-residential school for senior pupils 
should be put into operation without delay. A semi-residential school is con- 
sidered needful here because of the isolated position of the reserve. The people 
recognize the need of learning English but the lack of English-speaking people 
in the vicinity of the reserve makes it difficult for the children to acquire the 
readiness in that language which their parents deem necessary. It is felt that 
A semi-residential school for senior pupils will remedy this. | te 
2. Senior pupils who now must go away from homie as so often stated here 


is a deterrent to proper education. The system of sending children long distances 
Away may be considered correct for very rich whites “but it is repugnant to 
most whites and even more repugnant to the Indian people whose love of 


children surpasses that of the whites. (Indians have never needed to establish 
orphanages and children’s shelters). 


7. Samsons Hobbema Agency 

The difficulty here is that the Protestant childrén must be sent away from 
home to the Edmonton school while the Roman Catholic children have the 
Ermineskin School on the reserve. This is felt to be discriminatory and the 
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charge appears quite true. A day school for the Protestant children should be 
opened in connection with the Protestant mission in order that they and their 
parents may have the’same privileges as the children and parents of the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

2. The Ermineskin School is too small for the number of children of 
Roman Catholic parentage although opening a day school on the Louis Bull 
Reserve and a mixed Indian and white school at Ma-Me-O Beach (Pigeon Lake) 
will probably rectify the problem of overcrowding at present iacing the Ermine- 
skin School. 

3. It might be possible with the co-operation of the Ponoka School division 
to accommodate Protestant children at Hobbema Village School. 
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| APPENDIX AD 
GRAND COUNCIL NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN BORTHERHOOD 


Tue Inpians oF CANADA 


Contravention of Certain Rights by Andrew Paull, President. 


To the Honourable Members 
Special Joint Committe of the Senate 
and the House of Commons 
Appointed to examine and consider the Indian Act, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Honourable Gentlemen:— 
Indians of Canada Contravention of Certain Rights 


This Factum is not intended to cover the whole field of Indian history, their 
rights and the abuse of such rights. Rather is it an attempt to show that certain 
rights of the Indians of Canada have gradually been whittled down to a point 
where they have ceased to exist, and that this has been accomplished by illegal 
application to the Indians of. Provincial and Federai legislation as well as by 
erroneous judicial decision. | 

The average layman has a very vague notion of the position and status 
of the Indian in Canada. To him an Indian is very much as any other Canadian 
subject, except that he suffers certain restrictions. That he enjoys and should 
enjoy certain privileges and immunities is ofter forgotten. 

This attitude would not matter very much if it were confined to the 


3 


ordinary layman. Unfortunately it extends frequently to persons of prominence, 


persons who have some say in the promulgation of our laws, even to Provincial 
and federal officials whoe attitude and actions may and do have serious effect 
on the rights, privileges and immunities of the Indians, and who are responsible 
for legislation which infringes on these. They often insist that such legislation 
should apply to the Indians and completely disregard the ancient treaties entered 
into with the Indians, the British North America Act and the Indian Act. They 
do not feel that the Indian should be exempt from certain obligations to which 


to a specially privileged class or group, or at least cne that must be singled out 


would appear to extend to members of the judiciary, who render honest but 
erroneous judgments as regards Indians and Indian rights. There appears to be 
idence to deprive the Indian 


ality. It has been held, in 
several occasions, that certain general laws cannot apply to an Indian qua 


This splitting of the Indian’s personality is specious because an Indian is always 
an Indian and nothing else, and if the law cannot be applied to him as such, 
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there is no other way that it can. Otherwise, the ¢ xclusive jurisdiction of the” 
Dominion Parliament over Indians con!d be es scaped every time, for any laws 
could then be made to apply to the Indian by the simple expedient of omitting — 
reference to him. By 
This attitude fails to take into account the whole history of Canada, the’ 
treaties made with the Indians and the solemn obligations created thereunder; 
it fails to take into account that most of this country was ceded to the Crown 
by the Indians in virtue of such treaties and the eae obligations to protect. 
the Indians in their rights and in the comparatively small areas reserved for 


them, and them alone. It ignores the protective laws reated for the Indians 
by the Imperial Government and the spirit and notives which actuated them, 
perpetuated i in the British North America Act and the Indian Act. It loses sight 
of the fact that this whole beautiful country Boe to the Indians and that 
it was ceded, not as a result of conquest, but as a result of honourable treaties 
between honourable and independent nations. 

This should never be lost sight of if one is to have a real understanding 
of the position and status of the Indian in Canada, of his privileges, rights, 
immunities, and yes, his restrictions. — as 

We shall refer to such treaties and such praca laws in the order and~ 


insofar as they relate to those recent infringements, by legislation and judicial ~ 


decision, that best express the attitude above ref erred to, and which have, for 
effect, the gradual whittling down and abrogation cf certain Indian rights. 
We propose to deal with two phases only, first, economic, with particular 


reference to taxation and licensing, also personal Loerty. We suall attempt to 
be as brief and concise, as the subjects permit. 


I. TAXATION AND LICENSING 


It is our purpose here to deal with a few of the ouistanding cases, where~ 
by executive action, enactment or judicial decision, we feel the Indian’s rights 
and immunities have been invaded and abused. ; 

Only recently it has been held that the Indiaz merchants of the Caughna- 
waga Reserve must take out a Provincial Sales Tax Licence if they would con- 
tinue to sell certain items which are subject to sales-tax elsewhere in the 
Province of Quebee. Sixteen Indians of the Caughnawaga Reserve were a arrested, 
on two charges each, convicted and fined for failure to do so. with the alternative 
of a jail sentence in default of paying the fine and costs. f{Atterney General of 
Quebec vs. Williams et al.) 

The general gist of the judgment was:—-Whereas pursuant to section 102 
of the Indian Act, ce Indian is not subject to tax on his real or personal property 


pate on the Reserve, he must nevertheless take out the aforementioned s sales- 

ax licence; for eC) a licence, albeit a fee is attached to it, is not a tax, properly 
— king; moreover he must have this licence in crder te be abe to charge the 
tax to persons Ww ho purchase at his store on the Reserve, 5ut wha are themselves 


from outside of the Reserve. For when the Incian sells to an non-Indian, 
he'is going outside of the Reserve, and once outside the mie ve, he is subject 
to the Provincial Laws governing all residents of the Provin (Ibid —Attorney 
General of Quebec VS. Groslouis-Court of Sessions of the Des. Pe Nos! 24213, 1943). 

The considerants of these judgments recognize that the Indians and lands 
reserved for the Indians are under the exclusive legislative at ithority of the 
Parliament of Canada, and that, Bean the Provincial authorities have 
no right to legislate as regards them. (SS. 24, Sect. 91, B.N.A. Act). Theye 
clearly recognize that, in virtue of section 102 of the Indian Act, the proper 
of an Indian can be taxed only if such property is outside of the Reserve. But 
the conclusions are, nevertheless, that the Indian merehant, _who, having his 
store on the Reserve, sells to any visitor to the Reserve, must take out a sales-tax 
licence for his store on the Reserve, charge the tax, and pay it to the Provincial 
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authorities. In the Williams case, the conclusions go even further. His Lordship 
suggested that the Indian is subject to Provincial laws generally, so long as they 
do not mention the word “Indian” and do not Speciiically contravene any pro- 
vision of the Indian Act. Hence, the Indian must take out a sales-tax licence 
(which is not a tax and therefore no contravention of section 102) and collect 
the tax and pay it. : 

However in the Groslouis case, Mr. Justice Pettigrew corrects at least that 
mistaken view, although he errs otherwise. He sayvs:— 


It seems to follow from the jurisprudence, taken as a whole, that the 
Indian, insofar as an Indian inhabiting a Reserve, under the control of 
the Dominion Government, is not amenable to the laws of the Province, 
but as soon as he goes out of the Reserve, he becomes, like any ordinary 
citizen, subject to the application of the provincial laws to which he owes 
obedience, failing which he-is liable to the penalties provided in those 
cases. : | : 


In support of this thesis, His Lordship refers to the cases of Rex vs. Hill 

15 O.L.R., 406 (C.A.); Rex vs. Bebonning (1938) 17 O.L.R. 23 and Rex vs. 
Martin (1917) 39 D.L.R. 635. We have, for the moment, no particular quarrel 
with the judgments referred to, but we fail to see that they applied to the 
Groslouis case, the whole with humble respect for the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Pettigrew. 
_ Following these cases, we would have to concede that if an Indian were to 
open a place of business. a store, outside of the Reserve, and do business outside 
of the Reserve, he would become ainenable to the various provincial laws 
uffecting businesses in the locality in which he had opened his store. But we 
sontend that the Indian merchant, doing business in his store on the reserve, 
3 not going outside of the Reserve, even if certain occasional customers happen 
0 be strangers to the Reserve. The sales-tax licence attaches to the place of 
dusiness and not to the customers of the place. (Indeed a merchant, outside 
yf the Reserve, who changes his address. must get a new sales-tax licence with 
ls new address on it). That place, that address and business on the Reserve 
$ not subject to Provincial laws, so long as the Indian merchant sells the 
nerchandise at his store on the Reserve. Going outside of the Reserve means a 
hysical removal of himself and his business from the Reserve and not the 
hysical intrusion of a stranger into the Reserve. | 

To order an Indian, on the Reserve, to take out a sales-tax licence for 
us business located in the Reserve constitutes a restriction of the Indian’s right 
0 do business on the Reserve, and the Indian requires no Provincial permit to 
lo business in the Reserve. His lands and noldings on the Reserve are entirely 
‘ithdrawn from Provincial jurisdiction. 

Indeed the Reserve is by law absolutely free from Provincial interference, 
nore so than a business in a foreign province. It was suggested by their 
ordships in the Groslouis case and in the Williams case, that if the Indian 
lerchant, on the Reserve, were not forced to take out a sales-tax licence and 
harge tax to strangers visiting the Reserve, it would open the way to fraud. 
trangers, everywhere, they suggest, would come io the Reserve to make their 
urchases, thereby defrauding Provincial Revenues. 

Even, if in fact, this were actually to happen, that fact would not give 
) the provincial legislacure the right to legislate concerning places and _per- 
ms Over which and whom their authority does not extend. Let us illustrate:-— 

The Provinee of Ontario imposes no-sales-tax on certain items that are 
ixable in the Province of Quebec, e.g., cigarettes. Now the City of Hull, P.Q., 
.2 stone’s throw from the City of Ottawa, Province of Ontario. “A great number 

Tesidents of Hull, P.Q. cross over regularly to Ottawa to purchase their 
Sarettes, where they pay no tax. This certainly accomplishes the “frauc 
ntemplated by their Lordships. But does that give the Quebec legislature the 
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~power and authority to impose a sales-tax licence on the Ottawa merchants? 
Could such a Quebec Provincial statute have any force and effect on the Ottawa 


merchant or on his store? | 
Let the authorities prevent such “fraud” by. legislating concerning persons 
and places over whom and which their authority extends. Let them order all 
such purchasers, on pain of fine and imprisonment, to account to the Province 
for all such purchases and to pay the tax on them. But the Province of Quebec 
has no greater right to impose a licence on the Indian Reserve, than have they 
on the person or business of the Ottawa merchant. 
Did the Ottawa merchant go “outside of Ottawa” to sell to the Hull resident 
who came into his shop to purchase cigarettes? Certainly not. Had he 
physically transported himself and his goods to Hull and there sold to Hull 


residents, he would have gone outside of Ottawa and would become subject for | 
such sales to Quebec legislation. Could the Province of Quebec impose a duty | 


on the Ottawa merchant to enquire into the residence of the customers who 


come into his store? Certainly not. The Province of Quebec has no legislative | 


authority over this Ottawa merchant, who sold from his store. Nor has 1} any 


ereater authority over the Indian who sells from his store on the Reserve, nor can | 


it force him to impose proof on his customers of their racial origin or real 
residence. His business and person on the Heserve ar subject solely and 
exclusively to the jurisdiction and authority of the Dominion Government.. 

It is respectfully submitted that the two judgments above-mentioned are 
badly founded for other reasons. 

Tt is contended that even if the sales-tax licence is nat a tax on the Indian, 
since the sales tax is a direct one on the consumer, it is an imposition of a 
duty and obligation which the Provincial legislature has no right to impose on 
the Indian and which the latter in law, is incompetent to assume. Subsection 
94. sec. 91 of the B.N.A. Act states that Indians, and lands reserved for the 
Indians, are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. It 
follows therefore that the person of the Indian is not subject to provincial 
authority. How then can the Province force him to become its uprwilling 
emplovee in the matter of tax collection? Particularly is that true when one 
appreciates that in the eyes of the law the Indian is a minor, an incompetent, 
a “ard” of the Crown. (See Indian Act, sections 4, 9. 6, 110, ete.) Such a 
“ward” surely cannot be forced by the Province to act as its servant and agent? 

We likewise respectfully take issue with the statement that the imposition 
of the sales-tax licence is not a tax. A fee 1s exacted for this licence which 
cannot be passed on to the customer. It is therefore a direct tax on the merchant 
himself, tantamount to a business tax, which forms part of the consolidated 
revenue of the Province. 

We shall close this phase of the abuse of the Indian’s right With one last 
observation. 

When one reads the recent judgments which have tended to encompass such 
abuse, one notes that certain of the Judges seem to have arrived at the erroneous 
impression that once the Dominion Parliament had promulgated and passed the 
Indian Act it had exhausted its exclusive legislative authority over Indians and 
Indian lands. In a number of these cases we find their Lordships, when referring 
to this exclusive jurisdiction, express themselves much as follows:— 


and in fact the Parliament of Canada has exercised this-authority by 
having passed the Indian Act, chapter 98. R.S.C. 1927. 


and frorn that point on they have found certain provincial legislation, affecting 
Indians, though not specifically referring to them, intra vires of the Provinet 
and applicable to Indians, because the Indian Act does not. happen to deal witl 
the matter. 
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It strikes us at the outset, that this is an absolute misinterpretation of 
the words “exclusive authority” or “exclusive jurisdiction” and is out of 
harmony with the whole spirit and intention of s.s. 24, sec. 91 of the BNA. Act. 

| “Exclusive authority” or ‘Exclusive Jurisdiction” means the sole right 
to legislate, then, now, and in the future, end not the sole right to have legislated. 
These words mean that no one else can or may legislate about the matter, and 
no one else may fill the Dominion’s failure to exercise this exclusive authority. 
This exclusive authority of the Dominion Parliament continues for all time. to 
a exclusion of any other authority—(unless. perhaps, the B.N.A. Act be 
amended on that point). There is no question here of overlapping jurisdiction 
of the Province and the Dominion so that when the latter is silent on any 
question, the former may speak. Only the Dominion Parliament may legis- 
| late as regards Indians and Indian lands. Consequently, where the Indian Act 
fails to deal with any matter, this does not make a provincial enactment on 
the matter binding on the Indian. And we cannot see how the failure specifically 
to refer to the Indian would make such an enactment the more applicable to 
them. If to mention him specifically were to render the enactment ultra vires, 
it is because it cannot apply to him. It is because only the Dominion Govern- 
ment may legislate as regards him, and this exclusive legislative authority 
over the Indians’ person is nowhere limited in the B.N.A. Act by conditions 
whereby the Province could impinge on it by merely abstaining from mentioning 
the Indian in its legislation. The meaning of the term “exclusive authority” was 
very ably expressed in the case of Madden vs. Nelson and Fort Sheppard Ry. 
Co. (1898) A.C. at page 626. 

In other words, the provincia! legislatures have pointed out in their 
preamble that in their view, the Dominion Parliament had neglected 
proper precautions; that they are going to supplement the provisions, 
which, in the view of the provincial legislature, the Dominion Parliament 
ought to have made; and they thereupon proceed to do that which the 
Dominion Parliament has omitted to do. It would have been impossible, 
as it appears to their Lordships, to maintain the authority of the Dominion 

Parliament if the provincial parliament were to be permitted to enter 
such a field of legislation which is wholly withdrawn from them, and is, 


therefore, manifestly ultra vires. 


There have been other taxes levied recently by the Province of Quebec, 
and even by the Dominion Parliament, upon the Indians of Reserves within 
its boundaries, and upon their real and personal property, in contravention of 
section 102 of the Indian Act. What is bv law prohibited has been accomplished 
indirectly. | 

Thus the Indians of the Caughnawaga Reserve and others are obliged to 
pay a sales-tax on their consumption of gas and electricity in the Reserve. 
This is the 8 per cent sales-tax, Federal, on “goods manufactured and produced 
in Canada”. | m 
| The legal basis for this levey is found in the decision rendered. by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Philippe Demers in the case of Delisle vs. Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. S.C., Montreal, No. 191425. 

This judgment held, in effect, that the said tax was not a tax upon the 
Indian, but a tax on the Power Company which they paid and collected by 
increasing their price. Moreover electricity did not constitute “real or personal 
property on the Reserve” and therefore the Indian Act did not apply. Further, 
Since the essential feature of a tax is that it is an enforced contribution, not a 
voluntary payment or contribution, the levy on electricity sold to the Indian 
was not a tax at all, since the Indian was not bound to use electricity. He 


could illumine his home by other means. . 


C 
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With all due respect to the Hon. Mr. Justice Demers, we cannot agree 
with these findings, for they are unfounded in law and based upon a miscon- 
ception of the meaning of a tax, “direct” or “indirect”. _ 

The Power Company, in the bills it sends to the Indians. clearly marked 
at the foot, “plus 8 per cent sales-tax”. That is clear and there is no doubt 
about it.. To consider such a tax as a mere increase in price is untenable 
in law. There have been numerous decisions in questions of sales-tax that where 
the tax is earmarked by the Producer the levy is a tax and nothing else. 
As a matter of fact there is a provincial statute prohibiting an inerease in price 
by the Power Company and the Order in Council allowing exemption from 
the maximum electricity rates fixed by Provincial Statutes, clearly states:— 


and the amount so added shall not be deemed to be an increase in 
the rate charged for electricity or gas— 


The 8 per cent increase, is, therefore, not an increase in price, but a tax. 
However, the judgment states that in any event, this is nec a tax on the © 
Plaintiff, Delisle, nor on his real or personal property on the Reserve. It is 
contended by the Indians, and rightly, that it is either a tax on their money 
on the Reserve or on “goods” on the Reserve. = 

Electricity is personal property and may be the subject of ownership and 
ale. In spite of its invisibility or intangible form it is, in law, personal 
sroperty. (Curtis—Law of Electricity—p. 7). Moreover, the statute and 
chedule and Order in Council all define electricty as zoods subject to sales- 
tax. If we apply article 1474 of the Civil Code of the Province of Quebee, 
the sale of electricity is perfected as and when measured on the meter installed 
in the premises of Delisle. Since the sale is only perfected after measurement 
from the meter, the situs must be held to be the domicile of the Purchaser. 
Hence, the Purchaser, being an Indian on the Reserve, the situs is the Reserve. 
And no tax may be levied on property on the Reserve. If, however, the tax 
is to be regarded as being imposed, not on the goods, but on the sale price, 
is then a tax on moneys and again the situs must be considered to be the 
domicile of the Purchaser. In any event, by a fiction of law, ihe situs of these 
moneys is the domicile of the Plaintiff as “mobilia sequntur personam.’” So we 
see that the 8 per cent sales tax is a tax and it is levied upon personal property 
of the Indian in his Reserve. As such, it cannot be levied against the Indian. 

We contend that money earned by an Indian which is brought into an 
Indian Reserve is personal property, and that the electricity they use on an 
Indian Reserve is also personal property and not subject to taxation, and in 
support of that submission on “personal property” we quote the following 
official letter from the Commissioner of Income Tax. 


mere OF, 


wh 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL REVENUE, Income Tax Division, OTTAWA, 
REFERENCE R.D.M. 
. 25th Marcu, 1936. 


Refer to W.S.F. 
Inspector OF INcoME Tax, 
739 Hastings St., W., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Re: INpIANS LIABLE TO TAXATION 


Dear Sir—With reference to yours of the 16th instant you are 
advised that it has been a long standing ruling of this Division that 
real or personal property of Indians residing on a Reserve is exempt 
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irom taxation, but Indians not residing on a Reserve are liable to taxa- 


tion as are any other persons ordinarily resident in Canada 


(Sed.) C. F. ELLIOTT, 


Commissioner of Income Tax. 


‘There remains only to dispose of the contention that this levy is not a 
city because he can illumine 
his house in some other way, and that if he chooses to use it, the moneys he 
pays, earmarked as a tax, are not a tax but a voluntary contribution. That is 
mistaking the cart for the horse. The Indian uses the electricity voluntarily, 
but he does not pay the levy voluntarily! Tha: is enforced. The best proof 
of that was Delisle’s payment under protest and his subsequent action in 
recovery. One might just as readily say that anything an Indian purchases or. 
sells should be subject to the usual tax, because it is then a voluntary contri- 
bution, for he-is not bound to purchase or sel! anything. The fact remains 
that even if an Indian were to buy, on the Reserve. a luxury-article, it would 
still be personal property on the Reserve, and by section 102 of the Indian 
Act, exempt from taxation. This section does nc* distinguish between property 
ithe Indian is bound to have, and that which he merely would like to have. To 
accept that considerent of the judgment would be to render section 102 absolutely 
useless. For the Indian is not bound to have a home—he ean sleep on the floor. 
Tn fact, he is not bound even to have a foor—he can wrap himself up in his 
glory and sleep on the ground. These observations are no more untenable than 
1s that particular considerant. In any event, gas and electricity are hardly 
considered as articles of luxury. They are definite essentials, 
| The same arguments would avail against the radio licence and tax imposed 
on the Indian of the Reserve, and the judgment declaring the Indian hable for 


ditt 
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this tax encompasses a contravention of section 102 of the Indian Act. The 
Same would be true for the income tax, since the situs of the Indian’s money 
is his domicile. . 

We quote the opinion of the then acting Deputy Minister of Justice to the 
effect that Indians living on Reserves were not lizble to the payment of Income 
Tax under any Dominion or Provincial legislation. There has been no legisla- 
tion specifically requiring the Indians to pay Income Tax. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Orraws 


Aprit 26, 1939. 
The Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, 
Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Re: Lrapinity oF Inpians to ParmMent oF Dowiniox Ixcome ‘Tae 


. 


_Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 7th and in accord with the view expressed under date 6th March, 
1936, your file 320360, to say that I think that in the absence of special 
contractual provisions as to place of payment, **Indians residing on 
Reserves are not liable. to be taxed on account of income tax under 
Dominion or Provincial legislation in respect of wages earned off the 
Reserves. 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) C. P. PLAXTON, 


Acting Deputy Minister of Justice. 
(**Italics by Andrew Paull.) | 
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When the Dominion Government took over the collectica of Income Taxes 
from the provinces another opinion of the then Deputy Minister of Justice 
was given during the year 1942 which stated that according to the provisions 
of Section 102 of the Indian Act Indians were liable to the payment of 
Income Tax on the moneys they earned outside the Indian Reserves. 

From that opinion, the payment of income tax was imposed upon the Indians, 
as is indicated by the following official communication. 


CrrcuLaR TO ALL INDIAN AGENTS 
Ottawa, Feb. 24, 1943. 


In view of the many enquiries that have been received respecting the. 
question of payment of income tax by Indians, I have to advise you that 
under the Indian Act, Indians are exempt from taxation on real or personal 
property held on an Indian Reserve, but may be taxed on real or personal” 
property held off a Reserve. - me 

According to advice that we have received, an Indian is subject to 
taxation of income, including wages, earned off a Reserve even though 


he may himself live on a Reserve. 
| (Sed.) HAROLD W. McGILL, 
Director. 


Hon. T. A. Crerar, speaking in the House of Commons in reply to a question 
by G. H. Castleden stated that the Minister of Justice had ruled that Indians 
were British subjects, therefore lable to Compulsory Military Service. On the 
other hand, the Courts, on many occasions, have ruled that Indians are wards 
of the Crown. | 

We have contended that the electric hight tax. and the imposition of the 
income tax upon the Indians is ultra vires of the Constitution of Canada, and 
because of that, we have asked the government to refund all moneys that have 
been collected from the Indians, and to this we will ever pray for the necessary 
action to bring this about as soon as possible. 

It strikes us, therefore, that the Indian’s position on the Reserve should be 
clarified. The maxim that there should be no taxation without representation, 
no obligations where there are no privileges, embodied in the Indian Act, should 
be established so clearly, that no government official or member of the Bench; 
will again be led into error. The Indian has no representation in Parliament 
and he has no vote. The law should therefore be further clarified, by legisla- 
tion, exempting him from all manners and forms of taxation. In this way, the 
Bench will not again by judgment accomplish indirectly what is prohibited 
directly. Too that end, too, legislation must reaffirm the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government over Indians and Indian lands. to the complete and 
absolute preclusion of provincial ‘nterference. And in so doing, it should be 
borne in mind that the British Parliament, had entrusted to the Federal Govern- 
ment of Canada a sacred duty to respect the treatie it had made with the 
Indian Nations, to protect the Indians in their rights, and in their lands, and that 
laws governing Indians were intended for the protection of the Indians against 
exploitation and encroachments of the white man. The Indians are “wards” not 
“victims,” for their “protection” not “spoilation.” 

Older judgments consecrated this principle and attitude towards the Govern-. 
ment’s “wards.” But the tendency we have referred to before has been becoming 
more prevalent. (See Bourinot, Constitution of Canada, p. 121.) > 
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For obvious political reasons and motives of humanity and benevol- 
ence, it has no doubt been the general policy of the Crown, as it had been 
at the time of the French authorities, to respect the claims of the Indians. 
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Il. Computsory Murrrary Sravice 
We have dealt briefly with enactments and judicial decision which have 
‘seriously trenched on Indian rights in the realm oi “property,” with particular 
reference to “licensing” and “taxation,” and we have attempted to indicate how 
these have had for effect to accomplish indirectly what, by law, is prohibited 
of direct accomplishment. For that purpose we have skimmed but lightly over 
the Indian’s position in Canada, the meaning of the “Reserve” or “Reservation” 
and the history which has led to the Indian’s present status and capacity. Where, 
however, enactments and judicial decision affect his person and liberty, these 
factors loom much larger in importance. We have in mind, particularly, the: 
National War Services Regulations, 1940, (Reeruits:, Consolidation 1941, and 
the application of its provisions to the Indians of Carada. The authorities took 
the stand that this Act does apply to Indians, and there have been Court decisions 
supporting that stand. These decisions have been based on the view that since 
the Act reads that it applies to all “male British subjects” between the ages of 
24-45, it therefore applied to Indians between those ages. It appears to us that 
such decisions would seem to ignore Canadian history completely, and to over- 
look the many treaties and proclamations. affecting Indians, reposing in our 
archives. It is urged that if these are given their full effect, the Act did not 
and should not have applied to the Indians. It is eontended:— 
1. That the Indians are not the “male British subjects” contemplated by the 
ACh. 
2. That the Act did not apply to Indians because it did not specifically 
mention them as subject thereto. 
| 3. That the Indians are exempt from compulsory military service in virtue 
of treaties entered into between ther, es free and independent nations, 
and the Imperial and Dominion Government of the time. - 
| 4. That the Act (Regulations) did not apply to Indians on constitutional 


grounds, being ultra vires quoad Indians. 
o. That the Indians were exempted from military service in the first Great 
War, although the order in council, egiecting it. was really unnecessary. 
6. That in view of the Indian’s special status and position, he should, in any 
event, be exempted from compulsory military service. The Indians do 
not object to or avoid voluntary service in the armed forces, as their 
record of service proves. They object to compulsion. 


Let us examine the first contention, that Indians are not the “British 
subjects’ contemplated by the Act and certainiy not British subjects in the 
ordinary accepted sense of the term:— 


(a) Indians Haven't the Rights and Powers of Subjects 


British subjects, in the ordinary accepted sense. are those born on British 
soil, or naturalized, who, at the age of 21 are fully competent persons, competent 
-O vote at Federal and Provincial elections. competent to vote on Referenda or 

lebiscites; have a voice in Parliament and representation therein; may run for 
office in Federal and Provincial elections; are competent to manage their own 
\ffairs so that they may buy or sell their rea! holdings from whom and to whom- 
‘ver they choose without permission of any Governmental! body; are fully com- 
detent to sue and be sued before any of the Courts of this country, have absolute 
reedom of testation, etc., etc. 


But the Indian is in an entirely different category. He has none of the 
OWers mentioned above. The Indian has no right of vote either at Provincial 
ir Federal elections, Referenda or Plebiscites. “As a matter of fact the Indian 


vas denied the right to vote “yes” or “no” at the Dominion Plebiscite which 
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sought from all British subjects in Canada to be relieved from previous com- 
mitments and promises on the question of conscription. The Indian has no 
voice or representation in the Government and cannot run for office therein, 
The Indian cannot buy or sell his land on the Reserve from and to whomever he. 
chooses. He is not competent to sue and be sued before all the Courts of the 
Province and the Dominion. In most cases, it is the Superintendent General 
of Indian Affairs who must act for him. Neither has the Indian complete 
freedom of testation. His testament is subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent General. In short, the Indian has none of the rights and powers of the: 
ordinary British subject. He likewise, therefore, cannot have all the obligations 


of the normal British subject. 


(b) The Indian Is a Ward of the Crown 

As a matter of fact, the Indian is a ward of the Crown. under the guardian- 
ship and protection of the Dominion Government and. as such, is not a British) 
subject in the accepted sense of the term. The Indian Act itself (R.S.C. 1927, 
Ch. 98) passed under and in virtue of the powers conferred on the Dominion: 
Government by section 91, s.s. 24 of the B.N.A. Act, makes that abundantly 
clear. The sections dealing with the Indians and their lands, their subjection 
to the supervision, care and control of the Superintendent General of Indian. 
Affairs, their duties to the Indian Agent and his supervision over them in behalf 
of the Superintendent General, section 110 which deals with the restrictions 
on the Indian’s legal rights and powers unless eniranchised; all indicate clearly 
the position of the Indian as a ward of the Crown, particularly sections 4, 5, 6, 
34, 36 and 110. Our jurisprudence has recognized clearly this position of the 
unenfranchised Indian. Thus in the case of. Armstrong Growers Ass’n vs Harris, 
33 B.C-R. 289, McPhillips, J. A., at the top of page 290, says:— 


The Indians are wards of the National Government and the statutory pro- 

visions are aimed to provide statutory protection to the Indians, and the 

public must govern itself accordingly, otherwise we would see the Indians 

overreached on every hand and the Government required, in even oreater 

degree, to provide and protect the Indians from the rapacious hands of 
} = = 


those who ever seem ready to advantage themselves and profit by the 
Indian’s want of business experience and knowledge of world affairs— 


The same was stated in the case of Caledonia Milling Co. vs Johns, 42 Ont. 
L.R. 338. Again in the case of Booth vs The King, 51 S.C.R., at page 38, Brodeur, 
J. said in part:— 4 

It could also be stated that the Indians are wards of the state 
and no policy should be adopted that would deprive the Indians of the 
fruits that their Reserves could procure for them— 


The very same relationship between the Indian and the Federal Govern- 
ment exists in the U.S.A. See in this connection paragraph 33 (31 C.J.) al 
page 492, top, and the many cases referred io therein. It has been also held 
in the United States, that being mere wards of the Nation, the Indian owes ne 
allegiance to the States. (See cases referred to under Nos. 12 and 13 page 492 
GF 2i5©3) 5) 

From the foregoing we must reach the conclusion that the Indian on the 
Reserve, a ward of the Crown, cannot at the same time be a British subject 1 
the ordinary and accepted sense. And by all the rules of interpretation we mus! 
take it that the words used in the Act were in that sense. = 
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(c) The Indian Is More an Ally Than Subject ;, 

The Indians maintain, on historic grounds, that they are more in the nature 
of Allies of the Dominion Government, rather than subjects, allies to whom 
assistance and protection are given in return for treaties of peace that were made 
by the aborigines of this Country with the Government and its auteurs, treaties 
of peace whereby vast tracts of land, indeed this whole country, save the lands 
‘reserved to the Indians, were ceded to the Crown. The Indians, the former 
possessors of this country, were never conquered, nor were their lands taken from 
them in virtue of any conquest. On the contrary, they voluntarily ceded land 
to the Crown by treaties between Independent Nations, reserving for themselves 
certain areas known as “Reservations”. Nor did they ever give up this indepen- 
dent status of a free nation. On the contrary, by the treaties made, first with 
the representatives of France, then with the English, they received cuarantees of 
armed protection, assistance and financial aid, to help retain their independent 
status, and their reserved lands, and in the earlier days of our history they were 
referred to as allies, not subjects. What mutual agreement of both free nations, 
the red and the white, ever changed that? There never was any. : 
| Article 40 of the Capitulation of Quebec, as passed by General Amherst, 
representing England, and the Marquis de Vaudreuil, representing France, refers 
quite clearly to the Indians as Allies. The article reads as follows:— 


The Savages or Indians, Allies of his most Christian Majesty, shall be 
| maintained in the lands they inhabit, if they choose to remain there, shall 

' not be molested on any pretence whatsoever for having carried arms, and 
‘service his most Christian Majesty, they shall have, as well as the French, 
liberty, of religion, and shall keep their missionaries. 


The Treaty of Peace 1784 clearly recognizes the Indians as Allies. It will 
be remembered that in that year, Colonel Joseph Brant, Ambassador of the 
Indians, met Lord Sydney, then Governor General, and the latter subsequently 
received from King George III a message for Brant and the Indians. This 
-Inessage was a recognition of the rights and position of the Five Nations, as the 
Indians then were called, as Allies of the Crown. 
| Further evidence that the Indians were always considered as allies rather 
than subjects of the Crown may be found in various United States enactments 
‘and judgments. Article III of the Jay Treaty, entered into 1794, refers to three 
groups of peoples, namely “His Majesty’s subjects’” (being British subjects), 
“Citizens of the United States” and “Indians dwelling on either side of the boun-. 
ary line’. Quite obviously the Indian was not regarded as being a_eitizen and 
‘subject of either country. 

Article III of the said Treaty between Great Britain and the United States, 
whereby the boundary line was fixed between Canada and the U.S.A., provides: — 


It is agreed that it shall at all times be free to his Majesty’s subjects, 
and to the citizens of the United States, and also to the Indians dwelling 
on either side of the said boundary line, freely to pass and repass by 
land or inland navigation, into the respective territories and countries of 
the-two parties, on the continent of America (the country within the limits 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company only excepted). 


Two years later, the provisions of the aforementioned Jay Treaty were 
broadened by the Treaty of 1796, which provides:— 

That no stipulation in any treaty subsequently concluded by either 
of the contracting parties with any other state of nations, or with any 
Indian tribe can be understood to derogate in any manner from the 
rights of free intercourse and commerce secured by the aforesaid third 
article of the Treaty of Unity, Commerce and Navigation (referring to 
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the said Jay Treaty) to the subjects of His Majesty and to the citizens 
of the United States and to the Indians dwelling on either side of the 
boundary line aforesaid. Zz | 


The first ten articles of the Jay Treaty, which includes article III, cited 
above, were made permanent by article XXVIII (of the said second Treaty) 
and thereby the Indians are permanently treated as a class and category entirely 
separate and distinct from that of British subject or United States subject. 
Again in 1832 the Supreme Court of the United States :— 3 

The British Crown, previously to the Revolution. considered the 
Indians as Nations competent to maintain the relations of Peace and 
War and capable of governing themselves under its protection. Quoted | 
from Wheaton, 4th Ed. p. 64.) | 


From the foregoing it would appear that the Indians. formerly allies of | 
the Crown, never really lost that status by any mutual agreement, and conse=- 
quently, they must, in law, still be regarded as allies and not as subjects. 

If, therefore, we. consider, first, that they are wards, without any of the 
privileges of British subjects, and, secondly, as allies, surely we must reach 
the irresistible conclusion that the words “Every Male British Subject” contained 
‘n the National Mobilization Act, 1940, and in the amendments of 1941, should 
be extended to include the Indians. 


SecoND CONTENTION 


We now come to the Indian’s second contention, namely that even had he 
lost, by some pact, his status of ally then seeing his pecular status of ward, 
with very limited rights, the National War Services Regulations, 1949, (Recruits) 
should have specifically mentioned him if it were intended that he fall within 
its arobit. For, certainly, by no stretch of the imagination can he be considered 
a British subject in the ordinary sense of the word. Now, the Mobilization Act 
or Regulation is a penal act and it is a maxim of law that:— 

(a) Where an enactment may entail penal consequence, no violence must be 
done to its language to bring people within it, but rather care must be 
taken that no one is brought within it who is not within its express 
language. Per Wright J., London C.C. vs Aylesbury Co. 1898, 1 Q.B 
106). 

(b) The principle, remarked Lord Abinger, adopted by Lord Tenderten 
(Proctor vs Mainwaring, 3 B & Ald. 145) that a penal law ought to be 
construed strictly, is not only a sound one, but the only ene consistent 
with our free institutions. The interpretation oi statutes has always in 
modern times, been highly favourable to the personal Liberty of the 
subject, and I hope will always remain so. (R. vs. Berdino, C.C. cases, 
p. 319.) 

(c) In construing a penal provision in a statute, one of the canons of con- 
structions is that an interpretation that avoids the penalty is to be 
preferred to an equally clear one under which the penalty would have 
to be imposed. (Paradis vs Nat'l Breweries, 1 D.L.R. 1892. see als 
Ass'n of Architects vs Gariepy, Q.J.R. 50 8.C. 134.) 

It is futile, in law, to reply to this contention that, in any event the Govern- 
ment in enacting the Mobilization Act had intended to include the Indians, 
even if the Act did not specifically name them. For no intention may be sought 
beyond the words of the Act itself. 

“Tt may have been an oversight on the part of the framers of the 
Act”, says Parke D. in the case of Nixon vs. Phillips, 1852, 21 C.J. & 
88 “but we must construe it according to its plain and obvious meaning.” 
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And Lord Tenderten, in the case of B. vs Berham, C.B. & C. 99 

stated :— 

“Our decision may, in this particular ease, operate to defeat the 

object of the Act, in order to give effect zo what we may suppose to 
have been the intention of the Legislature.” 


(See also Maxwell, Interpretation of Statutes. at p. 3, where he urges that 
he intention of the Legislature must be gathered from the plain and ordinary 
meaning of the words in the Statute. and not elsewhere.) 

i ag . a ; 2 ‘ ° e * :% 3¢ oy s ° . 
In the United States, where the position of the Indian is the same as it is 
here, it has been specifically held that genera] Acts of Congress do not apply 
o Indians unless clearly so intended. (McCandless vs-U.S. in rel: Diabo— 
io F (2nd) 71, aff’g 18 F (2nd) 282.) 

__ At the bottom of p. 71, 25 F (2nd) Judge Buffington says:— 

After hearing, he was discharged from c 


™ 
iS 


stody, whereupon this appeal 


was taken, and the question involved is whether the immigration laws of 
the United States apply to members of the tribe of the Six Nations, born 
in Canada. Enlightened possibly by the status and relations of our own 
native Indians with reference to our own Nation, we note that the 
unbroken line of decision has been that they stand Separate and apart 
from the native-born citizen, that they are all wards of the Nation and 
that general acts of Congress do not apply to them unless so worded as 
clearly to manifest an intention to include them in their operation. 
This case is very much in point and we stress its importance in this issue. 


| Tarp ConTENTION 
I 
i 


The Indian’s third ground of objection to the application to him of N.WS.R. 
40, is that he is exempt from compulsory military service by treaties entered 
ito between his nation and the Crown, and it is perfectly true that such treaties 
> exist. We refer particularly to the Northwest Angle Treaty of 1873 (see 
eport 7, Alexander Morris, P.C. dated at Fort Garry, October 14, 1873, page 
) of “Treaties of Canada with the Indians of Manitoba and the Northwest 
erritories”’.) 
FourtH CoNTENTION 
_ The fourth contention of the Indians with regard to the inapplicability of 
'e Act to them is that it cannot apply to them, on constitutional grounds, and 
at the imposition of the Income Tax law is ultra vires. 
| Section 91, 24, they urge, constitutes a delegation of power by the Quéen 
'the Dominion Parliament, exclusively, to legislate with regard to Indians. 
it such exclusive legislative power has not been exercised by the Dominion 
irhament for the purpose of subjecting Indians to compulsory military service 
.d the payment of income tax. In fact, the Dominion Parliament has passed 
| Act subjecting Indians to compulsory military service and the payment of 
some tax. Only the Governor-in-Council passed regulations calling upon 
gible persons to place themselves, and their services, ete., at the disposal of 
S Majesty in the right of Canada. (Section 2 of the National War Resources 


obilization Act, 1940, above cited). But this is not an Act of Parliament, and 
Thament could not redelegate the delegated power it has under par. 24, section 
, B.N.A. Act. Thus, even if it is admitted, which it is not, that the word 
ersons” as used in section 2 (referring back to the term “British Subject”, 
2d in a prior section) was intended to include “Indians”, this enactment insofar 
Indians are concerned, would be ultra vires of the Governor-in-Council, for 
> Dominion Parliament, to which the Queen delegated exclusively her power 
- 70505—44 
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to legislate concerning Indians, cannot in turn celegate these powers to th 
Governor-in-Council. That is a well accepted rule of law.—‘Delegatus no 
potest delegare”’ (2 Inst. 587)—‘Vicarius non habet vicarium’”—"A delegat 
cannot have a delegate”. . * 

It has been argued on this matter that in time of war and insurrectioi 
real or apprehended, the Dominion Parliament has a general power to Delegat 
its powers. It is submitted, however, that Indians, being allies and “Imperium 
in Imperio” (a nation within a nation) are in a special class and cannot | 
dealt with in legislation, other than by Acts or Statutes, under the authorit 
of the British North America Act... | 

For reply to this argument: of the Indians, it has been argued that 1 
virtue of the Westminster Statute, passed in 1930, the Dominion Parliament ; 
not obliged to rely on the B.N.A. Act for its powers to pass legislation, but tha 
in virtue of the said Statute, the Dominion Parliament has unrestricted power 
to legislate, directly or by delegation. It is submitted, in answer:— 

(a) The British North America Act continues to exist and is in force, si¢ 
by side with the Westminster Statute, and the said two Acts, taken eith 
together or separately, do not give the Dominion Parliament any greater powe 
of legislation, nor any further right to delegate that. power, than Parliamer 
had before the passing of the Westminster Statute; 

(b) As appears by the Westminster Statute, there is a power given to t 
Dominion Parliament which did not theretofore exist, namely, the power ( 
legislation having extra-territorial operation but such extended right of legisle 
tion did not and does not increase or extend Parliameni’s legislative pow 
concerning Indians. 

The relevant provisions are contained in section 7, S.S. 1 and 3 of t 
Westminster Statute, which read:— 


8.8.1 | x 

Nothing in this Act shall be deemed. to apply to the repeal, amenc 
ment or alteration of the British North America Act, 1887 to 1980, ¢ 
any order, rule or regulation made thereunder 


8.8.3 : 
The powers conferred by this Act, upon the Parliament of Canad 
or upon the legislatures of the Provinces. shall be restricted to tl 
enactment of laws in relation to matters within the competence of tl 
Parliament of Canada, or of any of the legislatures of the Province 
respectively. 


Firro CONTENTION 


It was not by mere chance or governmental caprice that Order-in-Coune 
number 111 was passed on Jan. 17, 1917 exempting Indians from military servil 
during the last Great War. The exemption resulted irom the following considers 
tions, stated in the preamble to the Order-in-Counci!:— 

1. The fact that the Indian has no vote; 

2. The North West Angle Treaty, already mentioned; 

3. War Time Election Act, 7-8, Geo. V. C. 39 which exempts disenfranchise 

people from military service. 


It is true that the Military Service Act, under which the afore-mentione 
-Order-in-Council was passed, is no longer in force. But the same principles al 
considerations which led to the passing of this Order-in-Council obtain al 
should be given force and effect by a new one, albeit the Indian maintains th: 
he requires no Order-in-Council exempting him, since he is, by law, alreac 
exempt. 
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SIXTH CONTENTION 


Whether or not one agrees that for all of the foregoing reasons, the Indian, 
a law, is not subject to compulsory military service, one cannot help but admit 
at in all justice and equity he should not be. That is why he was exempted 
the last war. That is why he should always be exempted. He who does not 
njoy the privileges of citizenship, should not be compelled to suffer its’ obliga- 
ions. Not only is the Indian without a vote, a minor without ‘real property — 
ights, 2 mere ward, subject to control and supervision in all he wishes to do, 
rithout @ voice or representation in Parliament, but he is not even eligible to 
he benefits of any of the social legislation that the average citizen enjoys— 
Yd Age Pension Act, Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, National Housing 
ict, Department of Pensions and National Health Act, Needy Widows and 
others Act, etc., etc. It has been held consistently that these apply to all 
versons other than Indians. (Why, the Indian hasn’t even the right to go out 
nd buy a glass of. beer!) He is not considered competent to deal with it. 
uch an incompetent, deprived of all the major rights of citizenship, should 
ot be considered sufficiently competent and eligible for compulsory military 
ervice, and the imposition of income tax. | 
Moreover, so to compel him, is to contravene the whole spirit and purpose 
f the treaties with the Indians, the many promises made when they took his 
and for a pittance. It contravenes the whole purpose and spirit of the trust 
eposed in the Government by the B.N.A. Act, which gave exclusive control 
ver Indians to the Dominion Government so that they could be protected in their 
fights and in their lands. And it contravenes the whole spirit of the laws, enacted 
or Indians, which are protective in principle and purpose and paternal in form 
nd design. Mars : 
It is not that the Indian is a coward and does not wish to serve. In the 
irst world war, the Indians enlisted voluntarily, in numbers far out of propor- 
ion to their comparatively small population, and they served with distinction 
md honour. It is not that they would not enlist voluntarily for service in 
my war in equally great numbers, considering their population. The Indian 
esents compulsion, which he feels is an alienation of his legal and natural rights. 
Te wishes to continue to look upon our Dominion Government as the “Great 
Vhite Father” who administers kindness and justice. Yes, indeed, he has 
a brain like paper and never forgets”. The promises of the past, made so long 
go, are fresh in his mind. Solemn guarantees givez his people over one hundred 
‘ears ago are not old to him. With child-like tenacity he clings to his Reserva- 
ion, his rights and privileges thereon, and even the restrictions imposed on him. 
Ie does not seek enfranchisement. He prefers the restricted sovereignty of the 
teserve, with its privileges. ; 
Certainly we cannot forget an address made at our Convention on June 
, 1944 by the Hon. Mr. Crerar at Carnegie Library. Ottawa, in which this com- 
aratively new Minister of Mines and Resources reviewed the position and status - 
f the Canadian Indian in an understanding and sympathetic light. The 
Minister’s voice was like a voice from the past nis words were akin to the 
oneyed tones of those representatives of England and the Dominion who first 


iegotiated with the Indians for the cession of thei lands. How pleased were 
he Indians to note how well the speaker understood the paternal relationship 
f the Dominion Parliament to them, how well he understood the Dominion’s 
sition of guardian and trustee of the Indians’ rights, his recognition of various 
buses of those rights that have lately cropped up. both in the field of economics 
md in matters of personal liberty. In that address the Hon. Mr. Crerar did 
iot hesitate to state that there was a good deal of weight to the Indian’s 
Tgument that he should be exempt from compulsory laws and he promised to 
ntercede for them in this regard. He likewise sensed that, indirectly, section 
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102 of the Indian Act was being contravened and the contraventions errone 
ously being sanctioned by the authorities. He suggested that he would do wha 
he could in the matter. : 

_ Although this Factum is not intended as a petition, what fairer conclusio} 
can it have than to suggest to your Honourable Committee that Mr. Crerar’ 
stand be implemented by a proper clarification of the status and position o 
the Indian so that he will completely enjoy his rights, privileges and immunities 
and that a specific exemption from the imposition of Income Tax and th 
electric light tax be granted him. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the . 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN BROTHERHOOD, 
by | 
| ANDREW PAULL, 
President. 
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APPENDIX AE 


THE CAN ADIAN LEGION OF. THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERVICE 
| LEAGUE 


Dominion COMMAND, 
Ottawa, Canada, 
August 20th, 1946. 


Copy of a Resolution passed by the 11th Dominion Convention of the 
Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L., held at Quebec City, May 19-23, 1946. 


INDIAN FRANCHISE 


Resolved: That the Canadian Legion request that the Indian Act be 
amended to allow Indians full citizens hip richts without infringement of their 
treaty rights. 


Nore—The Executive Assistant to the General Secretary, in forwarding 
the above states “While this Resclution apples to all Indians, the Canadian 
Legion is particularly interested in those Indians who are ex-service men. It 
would be appreciated if this Resolution be brought to the attention of the 
Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act.” 
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APPENDIX AF 


SOCIETY FOR THE FURTHERANCE OF B.C. INDIAN 
ARTS AND. CRAFTS* 


INDIAN WELFARE IN BritisH COLUMBIA 


Supporting Statements: 
Miss Alice Ravenhill, Founder of the Society for the Furtherance of 


B.C. Indian Arts and Crafts; 

Former Lecturer on Health and Welfare Subjects at London University. 

“The past efforts of Canadians to sweep away the native Indians social 
economy and spiritual aspirations have resulted in leaving such people root- 
less, depressed, bewildered and degraded. These facts were instrumental in the 
formation of our Society which first concerned itself in reviving the artistie 
abilities of the West Coast Indians, whose traditional hancicraits rank among 
the highest of the known primitive art of the world. Haprily. there is to-day 
a rising interest in the native Indian’s problems. Measures which our Society 
has consistently advocated, are being supported by an.ever-increasing number 
of Indians and white people, and public opinion, at lengta, is being aroused 
to the need of reform.” 


Mr. Anthony Walsh, internationally known as a teacher of Indian children. 


“Judging from the confusion and despondent attitude of many Indians and 
the squalid conditions on most reserves at the present time, the educational 
policy of the last two generations has not been a success. Tats has come about 
in spite of the sacrifice and devoted work on the part of many teachers. One 
of the main causes of this failure has been that teachers Lave failed to take 
into account the fact that they were working with chilcren of a different 
backeround than their own. We can never hope to bring about successtul 
Indian education until teachers are willing to do research work into the back- 
ground of the people with whom they are working and living.” 


Miss Laura Holland, C.B.E: Former Adviser to the Minister on Social Welfare 
Policy of B.C. 


“Due to divided authority and a lack of co-ordinated poliey, machinery and 
personnel, the Indian has been deprived of the vast majcrity ot the social 
services available to other individuals and citizens. 

In any modern program the social services are as essential as programs 
of education and health, and require a scientific approach with provision for 
research, planned and trained personnel. They must be provided for the 
minority group of Indians, as well as the rest of Canadians.” 
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J. Murray Anderson, D.P.H. Medical Health Officer, Greater Victoria Area. 


oe am particularly interested in the Health Recommendations of your 
brief. ‘The following figures taken from the last published report on Vital 
Statistics (1943) for British Columbia are significant: — 


Infant mortality in B.C. 


(Excluding Indians) ......... 31-8 per 1,000 living births © 
SEATING oc Pai ae cee ee 131-904 ee ke Ee 


The death rate from tuberculosis in Indians was 634 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, compared to 41 in the remainder of the population.” ; : 


* (See Appendix X, page 605, Minutes of Evidence.) 
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APPENDIX AG 


A BRIEF ON. THE REVISION OF THE “INDIAN ACT”—FOR THE 
= CONSIDERATION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
: PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 


NamMe (Inpian Act) 


1. The name “Indian Act” should have been changed before to the name 
“Native Canadian Act.” 
Norse: Why should we (Natives) be called Indians. There 1s no valid reasor 
- for calling us (Natives) Indians simply because one white man made a mistake 
We (Natives) are not living in India, we (Natives) are ving in Canada. 
Therefore the name of the New Act should be “Native Canadian Act.” 
' Natives (INDIANS) 
2. We are not Indians but Natives who are living in Canada. 
Half-breeds are Natives because of their mether’s or father’s Native blood 
Quarter-breeds are Natives because of their mother’s or father’s Native 
blood. 

“Native” or “Natives” should be incorporated into the New Act instead ol 
“Indian” or “Indians”. ; = 3 
TERRITORIES (RESERVES) oR LAnpbs 
of the Tribal Territories ol 


eB 


3. Reserve or Reserves are portion or portion 
the Tribes of Canada. 


ConTrROL OF LANDS 


4. Tribes, Community Centres and Groups in the Tribes-should gradually 
control and manage their own Territories or lands. 


: FISHING FOR Foop . 


5. In rivers and creeks running through Tribal Territories the Natives should 
catch fish for food without permits at any time in each year. 
HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
6. Natives should hunt and trap in their own Territories at any time without 
any licence. They should also have the privilege of hunting and trapping outsid 
of their own Territories. 
Frre- Woop 
7. Natives should have the privilege of cutting timber for fire-wood o 
unoccupied: lands. 
LAND SHORTAGE 
8. Some Natives are short of land, especially in British Columbia. 
Nore: For example, a Reserve near Sardis, B.C., has an acreage of 49 acres 
and a population of 26. 
9. Natives who cannot get any more land should be given something m 
place of land whereby they may obtain a decent living. 
A. We request that the Joint Committee recommend to Parliament that ar 
investigation be made on the shortage of land. . 
B. Natives should operate any business~on their Territories without an) 
licence. ; 
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AGRICULTURE 


10. The Department should supply or lease bulldozers to fill up sloughs or 
river beds on Native lands and to assist in clearing lands for Native farmers, 
so that they can get a decent living and in time be independent and self- 
supporting. To this end, the Department should supply any machinery for any 
work on Native farms in order to hasten their self-reliance. 


_ Farmers’ EptucaTion 


11. The Department should provide scientific methods of farming in order 
to educate Native farmers along modern scientific farming. 
12. All materials for barns and houses should be supplied by the Department. 


HEALTH 


13. The Department should co-operate with the Health Boards in each 
Province in order to improve the health and the living conditions of the Natives. 


“SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


14. (In Indian Act). Section 10, subsection 2, namely: “Such school shall 
be the nearest available school of the kind required, and no Protestant child shall - 
be assigned to a Roman Catholic schoo! or a school conducted under Roman 
Catholic auspices, and no Roman Catholic child shall be assigned to a Protestant 
school or a school conducted under Protestant auspices.” 

15. This law should be buried so deep that it shall never be resurrected 
Y more. It is against the spirit of democracy which includes the right of free 
choice. . 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


16. Parliament should give authority to the Government to build Residential 
schools either on Native Territories or outside Native Territories for orphan 
children, destitute children and illegitimate children. These. schools are to be 
for all such children whether Protestants or Catholics. All clothing is to be 
ree. _ 


CoMMuUNIty Day SCHOOLS 


17. Parliament should give authority to the Government to build Com- 
munity Day Schools, either on Native Territories or outside Native Territories. 
These schools should be under the Provincia! School Acts of each Province, 
especially with regard to the qualification of teachers, curriculum and discipline. 
These schools are to be free to all Protestant and Catholic children. Daily 
transportation to and from these schools shall be free. All text books and other 
materials are to be free. Warm lunches at noon given by the schools are to be 
free. . 

One or two Natives appointed by the Community shall have the right to 
inspect these schools periodically. . 

18. Native parents who wish to send their children to Public Schools may 
do so and all expenses in connection with these schools shall be paid by the 
Department. All text books and other materials should be paid for also. 


HicH SCHOOLS 
19. Transportation of Native pupils attending” High Sehools should be paid 
by the Department. All text books and other materials and fees should be paid 
also. Transportation of Native pupils coming from distant places should be 


paid by the Department, including their board and rooms. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


90. Native students attending Colleges and Universities leading up to any 
degree in the profession which they may choose should have all transportation, 
all text books, board and rooms and any other expenses connected with the. 


my 


professions, paid by the Department. 


ASSISTANCE TO Start PRACTICE 
21. The Department should assist in starting them to practice their profes- 
sions in order to earn their livelihood. . 


* * * 


Equal STATUS 
92. All Native women shall have equal rights with Native men—they have 
the right to vote. 
VoTING | | iy 
23. Native young men and Native young women over the age of 18 years 
shall have the right to vote in Native Territories and also in Provincial and 
Dominion elections. 
. ' FREEDOM OF GROUPS 
24. All Groups in the Tribes shall have freedom of religious worship; free- 
dom of speech; freedom of assembly and meetings; and freedom of all social 
gatherings. 
- Oxp Ace Pension For NaTIVES 
25. Natives (men and women) over the age of 70 years should get $30 per 
month exactly as white people. | 
Note: One purpose of the New Act is to help better the living conditions of 
the Natives, so this should go into the new Act and not be left to Agents and 
Government officials who might side-step it any time they wish to do so. 


MEMBERSHIP 


96. Band system should be discarded and Group system take its place in 
the New Act. . Bi 
A Native woman does not lose her membership in her group when she marries 
a Native man in another group. If her husband dies she comes back to her own 
Bu without any vote. Groups and Tribes make and control Membership 
aws. 


Native WILLS 
27. Wills made out for Natives should go through white man’s Court. 


_ DEScENT OF PROPERTY 


28. Native property or land should descend to the nearest of kin to the 
deceased. : 


CouNSEL 


29. Natives who commit crimes of any kind should have counsel to defend 
them in court whose services should be retained by the Department. 


, APPEAL 


30. Natives in Canada should have the right to appeal from the lowest 
court to the highest court. | 
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Income Tax 


31. Natives engaged in any cecupation and earning money outside of their 
own Territories should be exempt irom all Income Tax. 


Doctors 


32. All fees of doctors engaged by Natives outside the regularly appointed 
doctors should be paid by the Department. : 


TRUSTEES HIP 


33. The words “minor” and “ward” should not be used in the New Act when 
referring to Natives. ‘Trusteeship’ should be used instead of “Wardship.” 


34. Any Native (male or female) who wishes to give up all the benefits 
which he or she receives because of his or her Native blood and who is willing by 
his or her own free will to assume all the benefits and responsibilities which 
devolve upon him or her by becoming a citizén, may do so before a Court. 

The Court will then so pronounce that he or she is a citizen of Canada in 
every respect. 
| A. His or her properties or interest had been satisfactorily settled previously 
| by the Group of which he or she was formerly a member. 


| 
- ENFRANCHISEMENT OF NATIVES 
| 
| 


(Part Tsree rm Inpran Act) 


| The Soldier’s Settlement Act, 1919 
| 35. Almost all Natives in Cazaca do not want this white man’s law in the 
New Act. : : 
| A. Natives can formulate better laws than this for their returned boys. 

B. Groups in their own local Territories know better how to solve this 
problem. 


NATIVE VETS. 


36. Native Vets. should get the same cash benefits as white Vets. 


NATIVE BUREAU 


37. To be located in Ottawa to co-operate with the Native. (Indian) 
Department. : | : 


A. Departments: 
1. Education. 
2. Agriculture. . 
3. Fishing (Commercial). 
4. Fishing for Food (Hunting and Trapping). 
-§. Advisory Council. 
B. Qualified Native to be appointed should have charge of each of these 
Departments. 


38. One main purpose of this Bureau is to interpret the mind of the Natives 
so that the Native (Indian) Department will have a better idea of how to help 
the Natives in all their affairs which ceneern their future progress and 
advancement. 

(Andrew Paul’s scheme is too bulky, overlapping of work, waste of energy 

and expense). 
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Bris on Bris 


29. Bill or Bills from whatever source to be introduced in the House of 
Commons should be sanctioned by the Native Bureau in co-operation with the 
Native (Indian) Department. 3 : 


Native ProvincraL Laws 

40. Tribes, Groups or Organizations in each Province should have the right 
to formulate or suggest rules or laws dealing with specific matters in each Tribe 
or Tribes. ser : | 

AMENDMENTS 

41. Tribes in each Province shall have the right to amend, add to or rescind | 
any part of a section or sections in the New Act wiih the sanction of the Native 
Bureau and the Native (Indian) Department. 


Respectfully submitted by the United Native Farmers’ Organization of the - 
Stahlo Tribe, Sardis, B.C. ~ “e 
| Saunt Wearick—President 
Outver UsnicK—Ist Vice President 
R, Matroway—2nd Vice-President 
Frep WeaLicK—wsSecretary 
G, Marureson—General Secretary 


Other Members of Committee: 


Robert Joe 

Chief J. Hall 

Gordon Hall 

Mrs. Chief A. Cooper 
Chief Stewart 

Bill Mussel 
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275 Needham Street 
Nanaimo, B.C. 

June 29/46. 

' The Indian Women’s Tillicum Club of Nanaimo Reserve desire your kind 
-operation to forward to Mr. Norman Lickers, Liaison Officer of the Joint 
ommittee on Indian. Affairs, the following recommendations. 


Bear Clause 2 


We would suggest that Indian women as well as men be eligible for 
ouncil and that an educational standard be required, and Chief and Council 
> elected annually. 

: 
nder Clause 5 ~~ 3 

That Indian women who reach a SS of education be oranted voting 
ivileges with Le men. 
| 
nder Clause 6 

That the encroachment of white persons on the Reserves be more vigor- 


1 


isly forbidden excepting for purposes allowed by the Council. 


nder Clause 7 2 


We suggest that pensions be granted retired teachers in Indian Schoals on 
basis similar to that prevailing in public and high schools in the various 
‘ovinces. 


- Clause 8 - 

(a) We recommend that provision be made to make Joans to Indian 
business men on the same basis as that provided for citizens of Canada. 
Our attention has been called to the fact that the Banks do not make 
temporary loans to Indian business men because of the stipulation 
that monies loaned to Indians are not collectible by law. 

(6) We would urge that old age Se be provided for all Indians over 70 
ects of age. cr 


Signed (Mrs. J. H.) ALICEWRIGHT, 
President. 


CLARA. WILSON 
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BURCHELL AND MacDOUGALL 
| BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 


Wilfred S. Burchell, LL.B. R. Lorne MacDougall, Lo 


- Truro, Nova Scoria 
JuLty 2, 1946. 


Mr. H. E. Ricz, | 
Indian Agent, f te ae ~ 
Shubenacadie, N.S. 


Re: Indian Band—Mullbrook, Colchester County 


Dear Srr,—We have had referred to us for answer your letter of the 21st 
ultimo addressed to Chief Joseph Julien of the Millbrook Reserve. We have 
been asked to reply to your letter on behalf of the Chief and the committee 
with authority to deal with these matters. 

With respect the several matters treated by number in your enclosed 
letter from the House of Commons we intend to use the same numbers in 
giving the answers of the Millbrook Band pertaining thereto. 


1. Treaty rights have not been respected in this Province with regard to 
hunting and other matters. 


2. Matters pertaining to Band membership do not affect the Millbrook 


Band. 


3. No changes should be made at this time with regard to the existing 
exemptions given to Indians in all branches of taxation. Further to this our 
clients do not feel that they should be paying income tax where they do not 
have the right to vote. It would appear that they feel that there should be 
taxation with representations. 


4. With regard enfranchisement our clients feel thet the existing system 
should remain the same, that is, that enfranchisement should be purely on a 
voluntary basis. However, in this regard they do that when it is desired, 
the method or procedure to effect such enfranchisement should be much simplier. 


5. Our clients do feel that so long as they are not paying taxes they 
should not have a vote and do not desire same, but as in answer to number 3 
herein they feel that those members who are paying taxes should have a vote. 


6. This matter does not bother the Millbrook Reserve at all. 


: 


7. Our clients feel that Indian day schools should be under the supervision 
of the District School Inspector as at present there is no inspection of their 
schools at all. Also they feel that although the laws are in effect compelling 
children to attend school that the enforcement of these laws is not carried out 
as it might be and should be improved upon. Further to this they feel that 
their school should have the same curriculum as the public schools of the 
Province so that when an Indian advances in education he should not be at 4 
disadvantage and also the condition of the school building itself should be 
very easily improved upon. 
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Re the Residential School at Shubenacadie they feel that vocational train- 
ng should be incorporated in the curriculum there as under the present system 
he Indians are learning very little. They wish to point out that this school is 
carried on pretty much as an orphanage and the children leaving the school 
should be better equipped to take care of themselves than they are under the 
present system. 

With regard to centralization, the Sites Band is against same. The 
wages paid at Shubenacadie on the Government projects at which they would 
jave to work if they were to go there are not in line with the wages which they 
receive at present. Also in this respect they feel that the Government work 
would finish soon whereas twenty-seven of their men at present have full time 
smployment in Truro and eight others are jobbers employing themselves. They 
feel that the money spent on a centralization project would be far better 
employed if put into maintenace and repair of the present establishment. Old 
people who are not able to repair their own residences need assistance of this 
xind and should not be told that they must move to Shubenacadie if they wish to 
have any repairs effected. 

- The Town of Truro has not made any neh erievances against the Indians 
in the Millbrook District and though the Counsellors of the Town have been 
Rahn in this regard they have made no objections to the Indians remain- 
ing, we are informed by our clients. 
| With regard to changes in the Indian Act our clients feel that Section 52 
of the Act should be removed from the Act or at all events should be modified 
so that the Indians have some say in their own destiny with regard to removal 
from their homes. 
| We trust that this answers your questionnaire satisfactorily and if there 
is anything further that we can do to assist you in this matter we shall be 
pleased to oe EU with our clients. 


| Very truly yours, 

BURCHELL & MacDOUGALL, 
Per: 
RLM/DM 
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7th July, 1946 


Seven Islands, 

North Shore, P.Q. 

Mr. Norman E. LICKERS, 
Liaison Officer, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


1. We want to keep our reserve. 
2. We want a school. 


3. We want to keep our land and hunting grounds and to have the white 
man forbidden to hunt on our grounds. 


4. We are asking the Indian Affairs Department for uncut timber land to 
provide fuel for our reserve. 


5. We are asking for a hospital for the very sick members of our reserve. 
Often we ask our doctor to rush sick members to a hospital and often there 1s 
much difficulty in finding accommodation in the hospital. We have asked the 
doctor to push this matter. j 


6. We ask for permission to take a drink on our reserve and in our homes. 
We often pay fines for having taken a drink as there are many who are quick 
to inform on us. In many cases we are reported when the only evidence is the 
smell of liquor. You know how afraid we are and often we pay fines for nothing. 
As much of our time is spent at sea, it is unfair to deny us the privilege ol 
having a drink on the few occasions when we are together with our families. 


(Chief Marurers ANDRE, 
Councillor JoHNNy PiLor, 
: Signatures 4 Councillor ADELARD JOUSDAIN, 
Councillor WaLuAce KEcIs, 
Councillor NABESSE GREGOIRE. 


Seven Islands North Shore, P.Q. 


(Translation) 
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10th July, 1946 


Vermillion Bay, Ont. 
Mr. Norman E. LIcKErs, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


E Dear Sir: We, the members of the Wabigoon Lake Band No. 27, Kenora 

Agency, held a council meeting this 6th day of July, 1946, in accordance to your 

ie uest and we find that our complaints are pretty much the same as experienced 

by our people all over Canada where trapping, hunting and fishing is the main 

source of livelihood. It is plain to see that nearly all of our Treaty agreements - 
have been violated. | 7 

| We find it increasingly difficult to follow our natural mode of existence due 
to the encroachments of white trappers and fishermen. 

' This bountiful country we loaned to the white man is rapidly growing in 
wealth and importance while, we, the original owners grow poorer each day. 
It is not because we were disloyal to the Crown, as we have strictly adhered to 
all of our promises made at the signing of the North West Angle Treaty No. 3, 
fin 1873.) 7 

We promised to live peacefully with all men and we have never declared 
war on any nation yet! For a people that have been recently “civilized” our 
‘behaviour, we think, is above reproach. Among us, robbery and wilful murder 
is very rare, except in fits of drunkenness which we also learned from our 
qoute brother. Tae | 
: 


We want a day school on our Reserve as we are over 60 miles from the 
nearest Indian Boarding Schools and these are overcrowded most of the time. 
We want to know when a chief’s or councillor’s annual pay was decreased 
$5 when the original agreement clearly stated that a chief’s salary would be 
$25 per annum and the councillor’s $15 per annum. 
Why must we buy a licence to trap beaver when the agreement mentioned 
no licences for-Treaty Indians? 
We, the undersigned have applied twice for a fishing licence and failed. If we 
must have one we hereby apply again for our Reserve waters! 
Our spokesman informs us we won't need one after the Royal Commission’s 
investigation is over. Bui how are we to market our fish? : 
Our Wabigoon Lake is unfit for tourist angling and we cannot understand 
why we are forbidden to fish commercially therein. 
We want better treatment of our aged and disabled so they don’t have 
to resort to city garbage dumps any more for their living. 
“We heartily agree to the 13 point resolution as read to us by our able 
spokesman, Thos, Walter Favell, Sr., which was prepared at the recent Conven- 
tion in Ottawa of the North American Indian Brotherhood. 


. 
| 
. 


Yours truly, 
Chief Wititim GARDINER, 
Councillor Jerr CHIEF, 
Councillor JAMES CENTREFIRE. 


f 


Ooh 
; 
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Recommendations submitted by the Songhees Indians of Victoria, British 
Columbia, July 12, 1946, to the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
of Commons appointed to examine and consider the Indien Act. 


Enfranchisement 


The Indians be given the right to vote without taxation on their land. The 
older people could not pay taxes on land as they are non dependent on others for 
a livelihood.. ad | : 


Education 


All residential schools and those under church jurisdiction should be abol- 
ished as it estranges the children from their parents during the school years, 
All schools to come under the Department of Education of the Province in which 
they are respectively located. That the children be given advantages of higher 
education and funds be made available for their support during such time. All 
school buildings conform with Department of Edueation regulations in regard 
to lighting, heating and health. That all teachers in such schools Be paid an 
adequate salary in order to insure first-class teachers. District nurses to visit 


schools at least once a week during school year. 


Health 


The health of the Indians should be under the care of the Provincial Health 
authorities similar to that of the people in the districts in which they reside in 
order to break down any isolationism or inferiority complex. Health education 
should be taught the younger people in order to assure good aaer? in the future. 
A survey of housing should be made to ascertain to what degree the housing 
affects the health of the Indians. In many reserve: housing and sanitation are 
at a very low ebb. In many cases the forests have been alienated from the 
Indians to their detriment in obtaining material for new homes. 


Old Age Beene 


One of the greatest needs for old aged Indians is an adequate old age pension 
equal to that of the other citizens of Canada. This should include hospitaliza- 
tion and medical attention of similar quality given zhe others. As the Indians 
who are wage earners are eligible and pay income tax thereby contributing to the 
general revenue and welfare of the Dominion it should necessarily follow that 
they participate in the benefits derived from such taxation and revenue, i.e., Old 
Age Insurance and Relief. 


Arts and Crafts . 

Fostering of the arts and crafts of the Indians should be ales particular 
attention and all such work produced by the Indian be protected by copyrights, 
patents and trade mark. For example, Totem Pol eo Saou be the 
exclusive right of West Coast Indians and the now fame is ‘Cowichan Indian 
Sweaters” should be a copyright trade mark signifying exclusive Indian handi- 
craft which will be of material benefit to the Teds ae their customers, 


Finance 


In the administration of our finances which are heid in trust for us by the 
Government. After we have passed resolutions to have certain repairs made, 
duly signed and forwarded to the Agent and thence to Ottawa, months and 
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months pass before anything is done. Many of our houses need shingling, our 


cemetery 1s lacking fencing and the roads are in dire need of repair. This is one 
department that should have greater proficiency and expedience. 


Delegates to Joint Committee ry 


We are of the opinion that we should have delegates attend this committee 
by all means. We are also of the opinion that all expenses should be met by 
the Department of Indian Affairs. If the Members of Parliament elected to 
form the Government of the Dominion can have travelling expenses and a 
lucrative salary tax free why cannot our delegates be taken care of in a similar 
manner? 


Description of Songhees Reserve . 

Our Reserve is located near the City of Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia and was originally located within the boundaries of the city. The 
City of Victoria was founded by the Hudson Bay Company establishing a Post 
in order to trade with the Indians. We have been moved to the present site 
some years ago which is in extent sufficiently large enough to give us two acres 
per family. This is hardly enough for farming and could be considered a residen- 
tial district. Most of the members of the tribe are engaged in work nearby as 
mechanics, truck drivers, sawmill workers, longshoremen and other. occupations. 

I, for one, Chief of the Songhees Band of Indians. would like very much to 
attend the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act. . 
| Wishing you every success in your undertaking and with brotherly greetings, 
I remain, 


Yours very sincerely, 


PERCY B. ROSS, 


Pes) 
f 


- 
_ 
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WAYWAYSEECAPPO RESERVE, 
13th July, 1946. 


Chief and Councillors held a band meeting in answer to a letter June 17, 
1946, from Norman E. Lickers, Indian Affairs at Ottawa. 


No. 1 Treaty rights. Band want no change. 
No. 2 Band Membership. Band want no change. 
_No. 3 Liability of Indians to pay taxes. No. 


No. 4 Enfranchisement of Indians, both voluntary or involuntary. No 
change. 


~ 


No. 5 Eligibility of Indians to vote at Dominion elections. No change. 


No. 6 Encroachment of white persons on Indian reserves. No change. 
No. 7 Operations of Indian day and residential schools. We want a public. 
day school for all religions for better education. 


‘No. 8 We want modern machinery and money for years to come, to keep 
it operating. Also free medical, hospitalization. and drugs; housing material, 
better roads, etc. We want to send a delegate, expenses to be paid by the 
Department. We want to have a law that will prevent people from coming 
on our reserve and breaking up our married people. also a law so that people 
on our reserve shall be married before they live together. We want our moneys 
kept in Ottawa as it has always been kept, and to be able to use our interest 
money for the relief of Indians who are unable to make their own living due 
to sickness, at any time of the year without having to wait for word from Ottawa. 


Sioned. Chie? PRINCE ASTAKEESIC, 
: H. M. ARCHIE SHINGOOSE, 
H. M. DONALD ROSS. 
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BRIEF BY ISLINGTON BAND OF INDIANS (KENORA AGENCY) 
July 13, 1946 
Minaki. 


Mr. NokgMAN PATERSON, | 
Dear Agent,—We have a meeting in my reserve with my band members. So I 
wrote three copies, which is demands in my Band which will be forwarded to 
Mr. Lickers. 
This is all for this. 
re Yours truly, : 
(Sgd.) Chief HORACE SPENCER, 
Councillors JOHN HUNTER, 
FRED CAMERON. 


1. It requires a little hospital should be built in my reserve specially those 
reserves that site far away from the city or from the railroad. 


. It requires the government should give me a medical nurse in my reserve. 
3. It requires day schools should be built in my reserve. 
4. It requires the government should put up a saw-mill near my reserve. 


bo 


6. It requires cattle should be given in my reserve, poultry, pigs, etc., and 
other equipment. 
| 7. It requires all untreaty Indian Half Breeds should be moved away from 
the reserves—those that live near the reserves. 
| 8. It-requires untreaty Indian Half Breed should not be given any trapping 
Ticence near the reserves, not any closer than 30 miles away from the reserve. 
IT want a ground to trap and hunt. . 
| : : : = 
| 9. It requires the government to allow me to pick rice in the game reserve 
without paying any licence. 
- 10. It requires the white man that pick rice with machinery should be put 
“off. oe 
| 11. It requires a road should be built to my reserve. 
| 12. It requires old age pensions should be given to the Indians. Family 
allowance is a big help for the Indians. : 
13. It requires to vote at Dominion elections. I want a man to speak for 
Mme at the Parliament. 
14. It requires not to pay any taxation. 


, - . a . * 
5. It requires housing is very necessary. in my reserve. 
| 


j SI 
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Lake Constance Indian Reserve, 
Calstock, via Hearst, Ontario. 
July 18, 1946. 

NorMANn E. Lickers, 

Liaison Officer, 

Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. = : sia 


Dear: Sir: 


Your letter of the 17th of June. Joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons re the Indian act. z 


We have held several meetings to discuss the subject.of your letter and 
the following are our contentions of the matter. | 


as 


1. Treaty rights and obligations:— At the time of our original treaty we- 
had the privilege of hunting and trapping in any location but at present we 
have to pay a $5 trapping licence and have our area restricted. This even 
applies to unsurveyed districts. We would like to return to the original benefits 
of the treaty, abolish license fee and restriction of area. Every summer we 
see thousands of fish destroyed by saw mills. dams and motor boats and yet 
“we are not allowed to set our fish nets where or when we would like. Fish is 
one of our staple foods, with very little waste, and we feel that we should 
be able to secure them when and how required. 


2. Band membership:— Alright in its present form. 


3. Taxes:— Satisfied with present arrangement. Indian pays no taxes 
while living on reserve but is subject to taxation if living off the reserve. 


4 and 5. Enfranchisement and vote:—-We would lke very much to have 
voting rights but without changing our present status. 


6. Enchroachment on Indian reserves:— We want this handled more strictly. 
Return to original meaning of Indian treaty. 


7. Schools:—Very important, cannot stress this point too much. Should be 
modern and efficient school on each reserve. More attention and importance 
should be given to agriculture and its benefits should be given by the instructors, 
equipment suppHed and some live stock such as cows brought in for the benefit 
of all. | 


General:— More help and consideration should be given a family when 
the father is sick. We get very good attention from the Hospital at Hearst, 
Ontaric, but the family at home is left in very poor circumstances. We have one 
instance here of a family of four having to exist on the amount of $11.00,. 
- supplied by the department, a month while the father was ill in the hospital. 
and out for three months. . 


Chief:—The elected chief should be paid a yearly wage by the department 
because of the extras and trouble he has helping everyone with their troubles 
and difficulties. You must be aware that a chief has to spend many days away 
from his personal interests looking after others. | 


=e° 
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Reserve:— Three years ago when the question of starting Indian reserve 
at Lake Constance came up the site was heavil 


‘uly timbered and this was taken 
into consideration at that time. Now this timber has nearly all been cut by a 
private company without the Indians receiving any benefit therefrom and we 
feel that we are entitled to some share of ize dues paid by the Company to 
the Government for the timber cut on what are now our lots. 


Meeting at Ottawa:— Please advise date of proposed meeting that we may 


decide possibility of sending a representative. 
Yours truly. 


ABRAHAM SUTHERLAND, 
: Chief. 
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LOWER KOOTENAY RESERVE 
| | Creston, B.C. 
July 15, 1946. 


Norman E. LIcKeErs, 
Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Dear Sir,—In answer {0 your letter of the 17th June re the Indian Act, a meeting : 


was held at the Indian reserve by the band, and the following was decided. 


1. Treaty Rights and Obligations: 
We want to be more closely and truly recognized by the government; we 
want the government to look into’ matters on our reserve; with good homes 


for us; improve our reserve. We want the government to co-operate with us 
Red People. 


2. Band Membership: | 

We want the government to give us a chance to kind otf rule our own 
members on the reserve, and to enforce the ruling ior us—like some Indians 
to be taken off the reserve or to be voted in. 


3. Liability of Indians to Pay Taxes: 

We are paying taxes—all kinds of taxes—when working off the reserve; 
in sawmills, logging camps, and even on some farms. The white people should be 
notified that an Indian or Indians (were) not supposed to pay taxes. The white 
people don’t recognize us as their (own) race even when they make us pay 
taxes. We don’t agree to pay taxes, it says on the Indian Act. When the govern- 
ment make us pay taxes, they are breaking this act. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians both Voluntary and Involuntary: 

We don’t want to or we are against enfranchisemént on our reserve. We 
want to keep our own rights and be known as red people. We dont or we have 
not enough education to go out off the reservation which the government left us. 
We want to hold our lands and rights as red people. 


5. Eligibility of Indians to Vote at Dominion Elections: 
We want to vote on Dominion elections because, we go out and work 


on government lands, we want to have a choice like the white people, to vote 
for whom we want. 


6. The Encroachment of White Persons on Indian Reserves: 


We have had no troubles on white people coming in on the reserve, but we 
do know that our reserve, our land, is getting smaller. We would like the 
Department or the government to re-survey our land. 


| 
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7. The Operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools: 


) We want more schooling hours in the Residential school at Cranbrook 
‘Indian school, change of teachers, and principals, no sisters, less spiritual teaching, 
“more mechanical, and farming or such. Children to come home on Christmas 
-and New Year’s holidays if the parents wish them. If the government sees fit 

they can build a day school on our.reserve, give children a chance to zo to 
higher school after going through grade school or send them to training school 
or trade school. 


8. Other Matters Brought. Up: 


| We want our reserve to have a good chief and councilmen and to hare 
them make rulings on the reserve. We want our chief to stand in front, not 
next to the Indian Agent. The Indian Agent has too much to say; the Indian 
Agent has too much power over the chief on our reserve. We want the Indian 
Agent to be set back behind the chief. 


We want the Indian Act to be abolished. The government on’ the Indian 
Department are not following the Act; the only Act from the Indian Act which 
is followed at present is the liquor act; Indians being drunk off the reserve or 
having liquor in their possession off the reserve. They forget to use the rest. 
Why keep the book when it is forgotten. We should have liquor when we are 
off the reserve because we are among the white people, we are on the government 
lands where the liquor is sold by the government. Day by day the government 
sell liquor, and the red people have temptations when they see the white people 
drink—give a chance to the red people on liquor. They are just as good as 
white people. ) 

We have been asking the’ Indian Department to help us get some water on 
our mission on the reserve for the last 8 years, but they must be deaf or the 
Indian Agent maybe never told the Indian Department about it. 

We are asking the government to do something about the water. We-are 
asking the government to give the Indians a chance to progress, give them a 
‘start. ! 

We want to farm our land instead of the white man leasing our lands. We 
want to be free in dealing with white people. We think we can manage to rule 
our lands. ee 

We also ask for an old age pension. We want the government to recognize 
us red pedple as their brothers and sisters, not like strangers or slaves. | 

And again we ask the government to change the Indian Act. An Indian 
Act that we can understand and follow it. 

We think that we ought to get Justice and freedom because we are nontreaty 
Indians. In the Indian Aet, the government is dealing with the treaties where 
an Indian is getting money and help from the government. 

So, we the Band in the Lower Kootenay reservation, are asking the govern-. 
ment to look and think about all these things and to start helping us on our 
reserve. é | 
We hope that all we ask for is in favour of the government. We hope that 
the government stops, looks, and listens to the cry of the Red People. 

We will be expecting our new deals in near future. 


Yours truly, 


(signed) THE LOWER KOOTENAY RESERVE BAND. 
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MISSISSAUGA INDIAN RESERVE 
July 16/46. 


The members of the Mississauga Indian Reservé have heid a meeting to. 
consider the contents of the eee le letter dated at Ottawa June 17 re amend- 
ments to the Indian Act, and would respectiully suggest the following. 


1. Treaty rights and obligations. 

We desire to keep all the rights we now have under the act and to 
have changes made that would allow us to, enjoy ae privilege of killing” 
wild meat and catching fish at any time for our own use. We also believe 
that we should not be compelled to pay any trapping cence Tee. 


2. Band membership. 
We believe that this should be kept as it now oe 


Ww 


. Liability of Indians to pay taxes. . 
We believe that treaty Indians should pay no taxes. ~ 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians. | 

We believe that a treaty Indian should be allowed to become entran- 
chised if he so desires, but should not be forced to co so. 
5. Eligibility to vote at dominion elections. 

We believe that treaty Indians should not vote at dominion elections. 


6. Encroachment of white persons. 


We believe that there should be a law protecting Indians from all 
white encroachment, and that this law should be enforced to the hmit. 


7.” Operation of day and residential schools. 


We believe that the operation of the schools shouid be entirely under 
government control. 


8 Social and Economic Status. 


We believe that the government should furnish halls for our meetings 
and social events, a good playsround for our children and that furthermore 
the government t should at all times aid those of us who are conscientious 
and anxious to better ourselves, whether from a social or economic point 
of view. 


We do not recommend sending a delegate from this rese 


his reserve to Ottawa TG 
interview this commission. 


© 


We, the undersigned respectfully submit this report to the Indian Agent 
at Sault Ste. Marie as requested this sixteenth day of July in the year 1946. 


Sioned. SIMON SAUGATSE, 


Signed DAN BOYER, 
Councillor of Mississauga Band. 


| 
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Kettle Point Reserve, Forest, Ont. 


July 18, 1946. 
Norman E. Lickers, 
Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee. 


Dear Sir,— 


At a general council held here, these are our findings on the subject of 
Treaty Rights and other proposed amendments of the Indian Act as presented 
to me and my councillors by our Indian Agent. 

Since you have asked me and the Council for our views and opinions on these 
subjects, it has always been my personal policy to co-operate with those who have 
authority over us. Although I find it Gifficult at times to co-operate with the 
Government’s policies in regards to Indian administration, especially in recent 
years. hs = 


1. Subject—Treaty Rights and Obligations 


On behalf of Treaty Rights and Obiigations I am sending a personal letter 
which is self-explanatory as to the feeling of our Band in general. 


2. Band Membership 
No comment. 


3. Subject—Liability of Indians to pay tazes 

Moved by Caleb Shaw (Greene), seconded by Isaac Shawnoo; that in 
regards to liability of Indians to pay taxes, this council feels it is contrary to 
Our treaty rights. Carried. 


4. Subject—Enfranchisements of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 

.. Moved by Wm. Smith Jr, seconded by Morris George; that we are not in 
favour of involuntary enfranchisement. Again, it is against our Treaty rights. 
Carried. 

9. Subject—Eligibility of Indians to vote at dominion elections 
No comment. . 


6. Subject—The Encroachment of white persons on Indian Reserves 

Moved by Wm. George, seconded by Ernest Bressette; that encroachments 
of white persons on an Indian Reserve cannot be tolerated. Reserves are for the 
Indian's own exclusive use. Carried. 

Subjects 7 and 8 were laid aside for reconsideration by the Band’s Council 
at their regular monthly meeting. You will hear from us on these last two 
subjects. They were laid aside for reconsideration at our regular band meeting. 


S. GREENBIRD, 


Secretary. 


Chief F. M. BRESSETTE, 
Forest, Ontario 
R.R. No. 2. 
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~ 
Shubenacadie, N.S., 
July 18, 1946. 


Mr. NorMAN E. Licksrs, 
Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Dear SIR,— 


This letter will acknowledge the receipt of yours of June 17th, inst., con- 
cerning the Joint Committee at the House of Commons on Indian Affairs. 


First—Treaty Rights are far too deep for me to answer right off hand, 
but I would like to add one thing. We would like to ask for Old Age Pensions 
for some of the residents, and still not effect their rights as Indians. We would 
also like to ask for special aid for those unable to work, such as the crippled 
or infirm, etc. 


Second.—The Band Membership is satisfactory here but for a few exceptions, 
such as those who come to the residential school from other provinces. Some 
of these marry’ and since they have no homes to go to they naturally seek a 
place to live here. In some other cases, circumstances make it real necessary 
to live here. Such cases have been approved by the Band. ~ 


Third and Fourth—Our Indians here are not far enough advanced in the 
ways and education of non-Indians to enable them to pay taxes or enfranchise- 
ment. Indians should be allowed to remain as Indians and not a poor imitation 
of other natives. Of course Voluntary Enfranchisement would be up to the — 
individual himself if he or she had the necessary requirements to meet the 
standards. 


Fifth—Voting has been satisfactory so far. Our ex-servicemen have a vote 
at the Dominion Elections. Of course if everyone had a vate we would have a 
wider scope to select our members so that we could be assured of good and sound 
representation in Parhament. 


Sizth.—The encroachment of white persOns on the Indian Reserves’ should 
not be encouraged, except for matters necessary or professional, or other work 
that cannot be done by the Indian residents of that particular reserve. 


Seventh——Our schools have been run satisfactorily in our district. We 
suggest they should further the education so as to enable the students to 
become self-sufficient after they leave school. 


Eighth—Yes, there are other matters far too numerous to go into detail 
with at this time, but I would like to bring this one to your attention. The 
majority of the Indians of this reserve are labourers, others are basketmakers and 
axe-handle makers. At the present time there is plenty of work for everyone, 
but in time to come there should be some other means of making a living. We 
would suggest a box mill, chair factory, basket factory or something to provide 
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work for those who cannot go to other places to work or to hunt for jobs. We 
also believe in centralizing the Indians on one big reserve so that it will be 
possible to have a medical centre here. Our doctor has his office about ten miles 
from here and sometimes he is not available for some urgent cases. 


Thanking you for the attention your Joint Committee has given us. 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


Chief STIPLUS KNOCKWOOD, 
Councillor MARTIN SACK, | 
merges Councillor WILLIAM PAUL. 
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Cowicuan Inpian RESERVE, | 
Duncan, B.C 
July 19, 1946. — 


In reply to a questionnaire submitted for the consideration of the Chiefs and 
Councillors of the Cowichans, we hereby submit the following requests In answer- 
to the eight points dealt with in the questionnaire. ee 


1. Treaty Rights 
It is requested that Treaty rights entered into between certain Vancouver 
Island tribes, and the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1850 be extended to all British 
Columbia Indians. \ | 
A copy of one of these treaties is attached fests 


2. Band Membership 
It is requested that all Cowichan Indians be created as one Band. 


3. Liability for Taxation 

It is requested that no tax be put on Indian lands or-on income earned on 
the reserves. No objection will be taken to tax on money earned off the Reserve 
if Indians are given the same rights as white men. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians 


5. Eligibility to vote at Dominion Elections ~ 

These two questions are dealt with together. It is requested that Indians 
be given the full San Cg in such a way as to insure direct Indian 
representation. ; - 


6. Encroachment of White Men on Indian Reserves 

It is requested that no Reserve land should be sold or leased except after a 
favourable vote by the Indians concerned. No lease should be for more than 
25 years 

That the survey of 1859 setting aside Reserves for Cowichan Indians, and 
containing 4,635 acres be confirmed. See letter from Provincia! Archives enclosed 
herewith, 


7. Operation of Indian Day or Residential Schools 

It is requested that all Indian children should be educated under the Public 
Schools system. If in some cases residential schools are necessary, these should 
be non-sectarian, 


8. Any other matters 
It is requested that better old age pensions for Indians be provided, also a 


good public health service, social security equal to that of other Canadian 
citizens; that money be advanced to Indians in approved cases for agriculture, 
fishing, or other activities, in order that Indians may become self supporting. 
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| It is requested also that fishing station on Cowichan River be granted to 


Cowichan Indians by Royal Commission be restored. spe 
In this connection a letter from the Provincial Archives, Victoria is attached 
hereto to make the facts in connection therewith clear, 


(Signed) Chief Councillor I. C Thorn 
Cowichan Band © oot an 


| (Signed) Secretary J. T. Elliott, 
Cowichan Band 


(COPY) Pe pea 
“CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY BY INDIAN 
- TRIBES 


| Teechamitsa Tribe-Country lying between Esquimalt and Point Albert 
Know all men, we, the Chiefs and people of the Teechamitsa Tribe, who have 
‘signed our names and made our marks to this deed on the twenty-ninth dav of 
‘April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, do conseni. to surrender, entirely 
and forever, to James Douglas, the agent of the Hudson's Bay Company in Van- 
-couver Island, that is to say, for the Governor. Deputy Governor, and committee 
of the same, the whole of the lands situsté and lying between Esquimalt Harbour 
and Point Albert, including the latter. on the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and 
extending backwards from thence to the range of mountains on the Saanich Arm, 
about ten miles distant. 


The condition of or understanding of this sale is this, that our village sites 


. 


and for those who may follow after us; and the land shall be properly surveyed 
hereaiter. It is understood, however, that the land itself, with these small excep- 


We have received, as payment, Twenty-seven pounds ten shillings sterling. 


In token whereof, we have signed our names and made our marks, at Fort 
Victoria, 29th April, 1850. | 


(Signed) See-Sachasis his X mark 
. and 10 others. 
Done in the presence of 
(Signed) Roderick Finlanson 
Joseph William McKay. 


(COPY) 


PROVINCIAL ARCHIVES, 
Victoria, B.C. 
July 13, 1946. 
Mr. Sam Guturig, M.L.A., ; 
oR: 1, . 
Ladysmith, B.C. 
Jear Mr. Guthrie-—Miss Marjorie Holmes, the Assistant Provincia] Librarian, 
as passed on to me for reply your enquiry regarding fishing rights of the 
Jowichan Indians. We have not been very successful in our searches but I send 
rou the material which has come to light. <9 
70505—6 
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First of all, no treaty was ever made with the Cowichan Indians extinguish-— 


ing their title to the land. In the period 1850-1854 fourteen treaties were entered 
into by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Thirteen of them are reproduced in 


British Columbia Papers connected with the Indian Land Question, 1850-1875, | 


‘1 


Victoria, 1875, pp. 5-11. These treaties affected only the then settled portion” 


of the Island, i.e. Victoria, Saanich, Sooke, Nanaimo and Fort Rupert and are 
similar in form. All contain this proviso, «it is understood that we (The 


Indians) are at liberty to hunt over the unoccupied lands, and to carry on our- 


fisheries as formerly.” , 
Cowichan district was surveyed in 1859, although pre-emption did not com- 


mence much before 1862, and from the outset reserves for Indians were set aside, 


in all containing some 4,635 acres. In 1861 Governor Douglas passed to the 
Colonial Secretary, a petition from the Legislative Assembly of Vancouver 


Island regarding the extinguishing of the Indian title to publie lands in the’ 


colony. For your information | include certain of the comments:— 


3. Knowing their feelings on the subject, 1 made it a practice, up 


to the year 1859, to purchase the native rights in the land in every case, 
in every case, prior to the settlement of any District, but since that time 
in consequence of the termination of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Charter 
and the want of funds it has not been in my power to continue it) oe 

4 All the settled districts of the Colony, with the exception of 
Cowitchen, Chemainus, and Barclay Sound have been already bought from 
the Indians, at a cost in no case exceeding £2:10s. sterling for each 
faImilye 2c \ 


(Douglas to Newcastle, 25th March, 1861, No. 28). 


At that time he suggested that £3000 would sufice to complete the purchases. 


Though Imperial Government declined to consider this as a claim upon the 


Imperial Treasury and passed it back to the local Legislature. 

After British Columbia confederated with Canada in 1871 the Indian land 
question came to the fore and commissions sat on the various reserves. The 
“Minutes of decision of the Indian Reservation Commission of British Columbia, 
date June 11 1877, confirmed a decision of February 17, 1877 regarding land for 
the Cowichan Indians in Ranges IV, VI and VI of Cowichan District and also 
for “free fishing stations to contain not more than twenty acres each situated on 
the Cowichan River between Tsartlum and Scutze.” 

Three such stations were in existence in 1913 when visited by the Royal 
Commission—Tzartlum, 16 acres; Skutz (a) and (6), 18 and 40 acres. These 
along with the other reserves, were confirmed, see Interim Report No. 39, 6 J uly, 
1914, Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Affairs for the province of 
British Columbia, Victoria, 1916, I, pp. 65-66, and p. 293. 

Regarding the fishing rights of Indians in British Columbia the above men- 
tioned Royal Commission declared as follows:— 


Whereas former Indian Reserves Commissioners active under joimt 
Governmental Agreements, allotted defined Fishery Rights to certaim 
Tribes or Bands of Indians in British Columbia: 

Whereas this Commission has been unable to obtain any advice from 
the law officers of the Crown in right of the Dominion of Canada as t0 
the authority of the said former Commissioners to allot such fishery rights: 

And Whereas this Commission desires that any right or title which 
Indians may have to such allotted fisheries may not be adversely affected 
by inaction on its part— 
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Be It Resolved: That, to the extent to which the allotting Commis- 
sioners had authority to allot such Fishery Rights, the Commission, insofar 
as the power may be in it so to do, confirms the said allotted Fishery 
Rights are set forth in the Schedule hereto appended. 


(Report .. on Indian Affairs .. (1916) 1, p. 272). 
When discussing the Cowichan Agency, no such schedule was set forth, 


consequently it would appear that no special fishing privileges were then in 
existence. 


_L trust this information may provide an answer to your enquiry. If we can 
be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 


I remain, - Sig ee 
Yours sincerely, ~~ 


(Signed) WILLARD E. IRELAND, 
Provincial Archivist. 
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VANDERHOOF, B.C., 


July 28rd, 1946. 
Norman E. Licksrs, Esq., 
Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Box 68, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Srr,—We, the undersigned, Chiefs and Councillors of the Burns Lake, 
Maxime Lake, Fort George, Fraser Lake, Stony Creek, Stellaquo and Stuart 
Lake Bands, Stuart Lake Agency, present hereunder, a brief for submission to — 
the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs: | 


1. Medical Services 

We request that a Sanatorium for treatment of Tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases be established at a central point within the Stuart Lake 
Agency, and also a full time Doctor, qualified Public Health Nurse, and 
travelling Dental and Eye Clinics for regular visits to Reserves. 


2. Education 
Establishment of non-denominational Day Schools on Reserves, Reten- 
tion of Residential Schools only, for the care and education of the under- 
privileged and children from remote Bands, where Day Schools are impracticable. 
Establishment of vocational training centres, so that our boys and girls 
after leaving school, may learn useful trades and occupations, and High School 
facilities be made available for those who qualify for higher education. 


3. Trapping, Hunting and Fishing 

Acquisition and return of all former Indian Trapping Grounds lost to the 
Indians by gradual encroachment of the Whites in the past two decades, 
primarily owing to the ignorance of the Regulations governing registration of 
traplines in B.C., and in some instances, failure of Indian Department Officials 
to notify the Indians of the regulations, and to register accordingly. 

That our ancient privilege to hunt and fish for food purposes be restored 
without any restrictions whatever. 


4. Welfare, Relief and Old Age Pensions 

Whereas, the relief rations issued to the aged and incapacitated are totally 
inadequate, we ask that old age pensions for every Indian 65 years and over, 
be paid at the same rate as the Whites. The relief rations for the sick and 
incapacitated, be increased sufficiently to provide adequate necessities of life. 


5. Agriculture 

Purchase of additional farm lands, particularly natural hay lands, for 
Stock raising purposes for those who are agriculturally minded, and trying to 
obtain a living out of the soil. 
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6. Indian Act em | 

That natural children of Indian mothers, regardless of status of father, 
be granted Indian status. That the policy of involuntary enfranchisement be 
abolished. That all sections of the Indian Act pertaining to intoxicants be 
abolished, and that the Indians be granted the privileges and be governed by 
the same laws and regulations as the Whites in this respect. Elimination of 
all taxes, Provincial and Federal. That the matter of voting in Federal Elections 
be left in abeyance. That the Indians be granted representation in the House of 
Commons, and the right to elect our own Members. 


7. Agency Administration 

Whereas the Stuart Lake Agency is far-too extensive to be adequately 
supervised by one Agent, we recommend that a separate Agency be established 
at Burns Lake, B.C., to include the Stellaquo, Burns Lake, Maxime Lake, 
Francois Lake, Cheslatta Lake, Babine Lake and Telkwa Bands. 


| PADDY ISSAC 
Councillor Paddy Issac—Maxime Lake 
Band 


~ CHIEF DAVID TIBBELTS= 
Chief David Tibbetts—Burns Lake Band 


SIGNED: 
MORRIS QUAW 
Chief Morris Quaw—Fort George Band 


MAXINE GEORGE 
Chief Maxine George—Fraser Lake 
Band ; 


His Mark 
DONALD XX GEORGE 
Councillor Donald George—Fraser Lake 
Band e 


ADANAS ALEXIS 


Act. Chief Adanas Alexis—Stony Creek 
Band a ae 


His Mark ; 
X . FRANK ANTOINE 
Councillor Frank Antoine—Stony 
Creek Band 


His Mark 
| ISAAC xX GEORGE 
+ Councillor Isaac George—Stellaquo Band 


CHIEF ALEX McKINNON 
: a Chief Alex McKinnon—Necoslie Band 


‘ BOB SAGALON 


Councillor Bob Sagalon—Necoslie Band 
70505—7 } 
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Bioop Inpian AGENcY, 
Cardston, Alberta, _ 
July 24, 1946. 
Mr. Norman E. Lickers, | 


Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs. 


- 


Dear Sir: . 
In regards to your letter of June 17, 1946, we the undersigned, Chief, and 
Counsellors of the Blood Indian Band in the province of Alberta of the Dominion 
of Canada, held a meeting called by our Indian Agent, Mr. John E. Pugh, and 
gave us a full analysis of your letter. = 
We understand that you have given us eight (8) items to which we are to 
discuss and decide upon, among our peeple. : 
Henceforth, on July 15, 1946 all members of the Blood Indian band were 


7 


assembled at our annual Sundance, and there we gave our people a full realiza- 
tion and understanding of your letter, concerning the following matters. 

1. Treaty rights and obligations. 

2. Band membership. 

3. Liability of Indians to. pay taxes. 

4. Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 
Eligibility of Indians to vote at Dominion Elections. 
The encroaching of white persons on Indian Reserves. 
The operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools. 
And any other matter pertaining to our social and economic welfare, etc. 


COND 


And thereby giving each and all,a chance of discussing the matter, (in 
public). 

The results of the meeting as are follows:— 

1. Treaty rights and obligations? 

A. Treaty rights and obligations to be kept according to Treaty No. 7 
established by Her Majesty our late Queen Victoria, in the year 1877 A.D. 

2. Band Membership? 

A. Not to be changed as written in the Indian Act—Carried. 

3. Liability of Indians to pay taxes? 

A. Not acceded to by the tribe, the taking of the whole of the Dominion of 
Canada by the Government should be sufficient taxes forever.—Carried. 

4. Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary? 

A. We are not in favour of enfranchisement, either voluntary or invol- 
untary.—Carried. 

9. Eligibility of Indians to vote in Dominion Elections? . 

A. We are not in favour of voting in Dominion Elections until further 
consideration. 

6. The encroachment of white persons on Indian Reserves? 

A. We do not want white persons to be encroaching on our Reserve —Carried. 
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7. The operation of Indian Day and Residential Schools? 
_ _A. We do not want day schools. We are in favour of Residential or Semi- 
Residential Schools, and these Schools provided with qualified teachers at all 
times. And that any Student of these Schools who desires or attains the educa- 
tion standing for higher education be permitted to go and the expense of their 
education be provided by the Government, and more grants provided for each 
pupil attending these Schools—Carried. 


8. And any other matter pertaining to the social end economic welfare 
and advancement of our Reserve, ete. 


| A. Yes, we have other matters, and suggestions to make, which take 
up a lot of time to put down in writing at, the present time, pertaining to our 
advancement and welfare, such as Education, Health, Housing, Agriculture, 
Finances, and other needs, etc. 


| The band fully agreed to have delegates attend before the Committee, will 
take up other matters such as to amend and revise the Indian Act and other 
suggestions, through the band’s discussions. 


_ In the meantime, we will discuss many other important matters which also 
must be included in our affairs. 


| We fully appreciate your kindness and attention to us, Blood Indians and 
also your noble works. 


| Long may we remain the children of our great white mother, Her Majesty 
our late Queen Victoria. 


Signed by. the head Chief Shot on Both Sides and the following Counsellors. 


ALBERT MANY FINGERS 
PERCEY CREIGHTON 


Chief Shot On Both Sides X (His Mark) 
John Cotton 

Morris Many Fingers 

A.C. E. Wolf 

Charlie Davis X (His Mark) 

Jim White Bull | 

Jack Hind Bull 
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APPENDIX AW 
| PIERREVILLE, August 8, 1946. 
Mr. Norman E. Lickers, | 5 


Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Dear Sir: . e 

On June 17, 1946 a letter from the Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons was addressed to the Indian agent. A few copies of this 
letter were received and distributed and passed around amongst the Indians 
for information. or ; as + 

In connection with this above a meeting of the Abenaki Band of Pierreville 
was held on the 8th of August 1946 in the Council House. _ 

Every item of the letter was discussed. There were many speeches and 
almost everybody gave his views on the different subjects and they all con- 
cluded to this: 


1. The Indians of this reserve are unable to pay taxes. 

2. Are opposed to the involuntary enfranchisement of the Indians. 
3. Are not interested in voting at the dominion elections. 

4. There is no encroachment of the white peoples on the reserve. 

5. The local day school is very satisfactory. 


= ee 


In short the Indians of this reserve are in the opinion that the actual 
statu quo should stay the way it is, except they have expressed the wish they 
should be treated on the same basis as the white people in regard to the Old 
Age Pensions. : 

Sioned CHARLES NOLETTE, Chief : 
JULES ROBERT, Fils, 5 
H. P. NOLETT, | : 
ARTHUR SADOQUES, Councillors. 


rE ae (Dr.) MICHEL TETREAUTLT, Agent 


Aes i at cat = 
| Se ee ne ee 
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APPENDIX AX 

| 1 | 

| St. Recis RESERVATION, 

; | August 12, 1946 
The Right Honourable Sirs, 


To whom it may concern,— 2 


| - We, the Hereditary Chiefs of the St. Regis Reservation, members of the. 
Six Nations Confederacy, and the Band, assembled to a Great Council Fire 

- on August 12 in the year 1946. We beg to approach the Dominion Govern- 

‘ment, the House of Commons, as to the Indians of Canada being enfranchised, 

and also the revision of the Indian Act. . 
) We, the Hereditary Chiefs of the St. Regis Reservation, and the Band, do 

not approve to be enfranchised, or the Revision of the Indian Act. We believe 

it will never promote our welfare as long as are heid on double chain of pauper- 

‘ism and mental servitude. We the Chiefs, and the Band, would rather keep our 

‘Treaty Rights and privileges. 

| The following treaties, and agreements are enumerated>—— 


| In dealing with these treaties between Great Britain and the United States 
o ¢ 
: ° t elite | ea 
concerning the Independence of the Indians of che Six@Natrons,;-both Great 
‘Britain, and the United States have confessed that the Six Nations were an 
‘independent people. The Supreme Courts of both countries furthermore recog- 
nized these treaties as inviolable. 


In the Jay (Treaty of Amity). (Malloy p. 5& .) in 1794, the rights of the 


as 


as being outside the circle of British Subject in relation to citizenship and 
sovereignty 
To cross the international line at any time, labour laws, and currency 
‘restrictions notwithstanding, is a privilege dating from the Jay Treaty, 1794, 
following the American Declaration of Independence back in 1776. 
To make this admission still stronger that article was amplified by 
amendment of 1796—Malloy p. 607—which provides that no treaty made, or to 
be made by either party with another, or with any other Indian tribes, should 
be construed to deny those tribal rights. ae 


Jay Treaty, Article 3, in 1794. . 

The Jay Treaty between the United States and Great Britain raised the 
‘question whether the Treaty rights granting the Indians the rights to cross 
and recross the Canadian border at will (under Article 3—of the Jay Treaty) 
can be abrogated by the Immigration laws. 7 


See the Life of Sir Frederick Haldimand. 

In the Life of Sir Frederick Haldimand, V. 3. p. 356—"The question of the 
Sovereignty of the Indians was very embarrassing in inat 1 would have been 
impossible on any theory of the law of Nations tor both Great Britain or the 
United States to establish prerogative in themselves to force the laws of the white 


men upon the owners of this country.” 


Article 9 of the Treaty of Ghent: 

“The United States of America engage to put end immediately after the 
ratification of the present treaty to hostilities with all the tribes, or nations of 
Indians with whom they may be at war at ihe time of such ratification and forth- 


| 
‘Indians were recognized. Moreover the language used there treated those tribes 


oT 


pos 
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with to (restore) to such tribes, or nations respectively all the possessions, rights, 
and privileges which they may have enjoyed or been entitled to in 1814— 


1 tae 


previous to such hostilities provided always that such tribes, or nations shall 


agree to desist from all hostilities against the United States of America their 
citizens and subjects upon the ratification of the present treaty being notifled™ 
to such tribes or nations, and shall so desist accordingly.” 


“And His Britannic Majesty engages on his part to put an end immediate 


after the ratification of the present "Treaty + to hostilities with all the tribes, or 


nations of Indians with whom he may be at war at the time of such ratification 


and forthwith to (restore) to such tribes or nations, respectively, all the posses- 


sions, rights and privileges which they may have enjoyed, or been entitled to 


in 1814 previous to such hostilities provided always that such tribes or nation 
shall agree to desist for all hostilities against His Britannic Majesty and His 
subjects upon the ratification of the present treaty being notified to such tribes 
or nations, and shall so desist accordingly.” (not complied with) 


The Wampum Belt 


- 


The eightieth belt of wampum may be only strings of cheap coloured beads. 


but to Indians, however, its long white line parallel to the red one symbolizes 
(Justice) in peace time just as the red line means (Protection) in war time for 
our red brothers who have buried their tomahawk, now rusty. 


Quote from the ee of 1784)—to the effect that no Red man can be put 


in @ White Man’s jail without the Chief’s permission? That if this law should 
be broken the white man shall be liable to a fine of (ten thousand dollars) 
with other penalties besides. 


Jay Treaty Article 3 in 1794 


The Jay Treaty of 1794—allows or guaranteed Indians born in Canada the 
privilege of dwelling in the United States without molestation, or question of their. 
citizenship, and not being excluded as aliens. 

Also in the United States of America it has been held that General Acts of 
Congress do not apply to Indians unless clearly so intended and that Indians are 
wards of the Nation. See McCandless vs. US. in re. Diabo, 25 F. (2nd) 71 
affrming 18. F. (2nd), 282. 

That in Canada as well as in the United States the Indians are considered 
as “Wards” of the State. (See Booth and the King. 51. C.S.R., at page 38, per 
Brodeur, J. 

With further reference to the contention of your Petitioners that the Indians 
are in a separate class, Buffington, a Circuit Court Judge of the United States, 
said, in part, in the case of McCandless vs United States, 25 F. -(2nd), at the 
bottom of page 71, as follows:— 

“After hearing, he was discharged from custody, whereupon this appeal was” 
taken, and the question involved is whether the Immigration laws of the United 
States apply to members of the tribe of the Six Nations born in Canada. Enlight- 
ened possibly by the status and relations of our own native Indians with reference 
to our own Nation, we note that the unbroken line of decision has been that they 
stand separate and apart from the native-born citizen, that they are all Wards 
of the nation and that general acts of Congress do not apply to them unless $0 
worded as clearly to manifest and intention to include them in their operation.” 

You are at liberty to do your duty but if the authorities decide to prosecute 
us we wish to advise you that we will plead our case to a finish and defend our 
rights, and privileges, and titles. 

We are sincere and not acting as recat taeies but on the grounds of 
national principles, and the rights ‘of Free People. 

We therefore beg and pray “that those treaties be maintained, and recognized 
by the Dominion and taken into serious consideration at our request. 
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OFFICE OF MAGISTRATE 


67 Adelaide St. East, Toronto 1, _ 


: August 7, 1946. 
Mr. D. F. Brown, M.P., 


~House of Commons, ers 


Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


I want to express to you once more my appreciation of the courtesy shown 
me by you and your Committee when I ap ee i before you yesterday and 
to say now that because I did not expect to have to give my opinion or make 


recommendations to the Committee berond ee which I presented I was not 


as fully prepared for them as I might otherwise have been. I now have had a 
day to think over some of the questions I was asked and remembering that the 
answer I gave to a most important one. nee quite definite, should, because 
of its importance, have been more fully answered. I refer to the one concerning 


whether I thought the Indian Affairs Branch should be a distinct Department of 


the Government rather than a Branch as it now is. At one time it was a separate 
Department. Although I don’t know why the change was made I do see now 


ib 


Ct 


that whatever the reason may have be the change has not proven to be a 


Wise one and should never have been made because it would appear to me that 


mines and resources, because of their economic value to Canada, get precedence 


over Indian Affairs, or that things are treated 2s of more importance than human 
beings which, in my opinion, should not be the case. 
For the sake of the 125,000 Canadians who have no voice in the government 


of our country I respectfully make this PUreAeT. appeal to your Committee and 


strongly recommend that Indian Affairs be again made a separate department. 
A minister at the head of one distinc: depar: mete I feel sure, could not help 
but do more for that single department than one could, no matter how good his 


intentions were, who is responsible for severai brane hes of a very large depart- 


ment. ~ This is not meant in the slightest degree to be a reflection’ on the present 
minister for whom I have the highest regard. 

In addition to the other recommendations I made when I was there I would 
hike to suggest that the appointment of a Sy aes ommittee on Indian Affairs 


pak a ae 


receive consideration from your Committes. I believe that such a Committee ° 
would be of great value not only to the Indians but to the Officials of the Indian 
Department. 

I would again like to stress the value of an adequate educational system 
consisting of good primary Day Schools. Hizh Schools, Vocational Training 


-Schools to include among other things 


ecial department: for the training of 


3 C38) 
Guides, and more generous assistance fin: cially ior those wishing to attend 


AY 
University by loans to be paid back over a period of vears after getting into work 


es 
you a very satisfactory answer. I shoul 
Se 


or practice. 

You asked me about the training of Indian Agents, I don’t think I gave 
ould say that before opel they 
should get a good training im Indian Service rather an Social Service, and that 


salaries for Agents—I’d rather call Oe Adviser ers, be much better than at 


present in order that those positions may be attractive to men of superior ability. 


With best wishes, I am 
Yours very truly : 
(Signed) O. M. MARTIN, 


1) 


j \wrxp 


’ 
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APPENDIX AZ 


RED Bank, N.B., July 8, 1946. 
Norman E: Lickers, 
Liaison Officer, 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, 


Dear Sir, 


The meeting was held at Red Bank Indian Reserve, ike , 1946. On behalf 


of the Senate and House of Commons, I, Chief William W ard, held a Council 
with members under my jurisdiction. 


> 
F 
= 
ie 
be 
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The Indian members at the Council considered al! matters outlined, and are™ 


presenting views and problems.in regards of the Indian Act. 


1. Treaty Rights and Obligations. 


We, the members of Red Bank at the Council, do not want any change in 
regards of Our Rights, according to the Treaty. We want our hunt ing and fishing 
eee on our reserves. We are willing to comply with the laws of the Game 
and Fisheries. Free hunting and fishing should be given, under no disturbance 


by white men. There is a number of trespassers on our reserves, of persons, other 


than Indians of this Band. We want this stopped. We want the full authority 


of our reserve. All trespassers should respect the Indian Act. We want more 


support from the Department concerning these matters. 


2. Band Membership. 


In regards of membership, the Council have decided: We have quite a 
number of children growing up also young men and women. We want to 


conserve our reserve tee hee future. 


3. Liability of Indians to pay Tazes. 
The Council have rejected this matter. 


4. Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 


The Council decided we do not want the same rights as the white man. 
5. We the members of Red Bank do not want to vote at Dominion elections. 


6. The encroachment of white persons on Indian Reserves. 


The Indian Council has considered this as an offence. We want tnat stopped, 
and any land now occupied by white persons to be returned to the Band. 


The operation of Schools. 
Every member at the Council agreed in this matter. We want more to say 


[ 


about the management of Indian Schools with the Board of Trustees appointed 
or elected by the Indians of this Band. 


8. The things eee to the social and economic status of Indians. 


Every member at the Council considered this matter. If the Department 
would merease our seed allowance, for each Indian, to help us more in farming; 
such as animals to work with, implements to use in the operating of iarms. This 
help would greatly increase our produce. The old people unable to work or fish 
shou'd get more allowance from the Department—old age pension. 
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An honest dealer should only deg! with the Indians. The dealer should be 
recommended by the Band. Our houses need repairs, the government buildings, 
such as school-house, lock-up, the school toilet for our children also need repairs 
and to be painted up. If attention was given these matters at once, it would 
help to keep our children healthy, and would give better conditions here at Red 
Bank Reserve. : ; 


| The undersigned are the majority of the members who attended the Council: 

Signed :— | | 

xLOUIE PETER PAUL, . 

@ LOUIS TOM CLOUD, 
RAYMOND YOUNG, 
LAWRENCE JAMES CLOUD, 
MICHAEL TEMASS, 

- NORMAN WARD, 

= ee LEONARD TEMASS, 

aa PATRICK WARD, 

is | GEORGE J. WARD, 

FRANK WARD, 

LOUIS CAPLIN, 

JOE AUGUSTINE, 

JOHN AUGUSTINE, 

JOHN PETER AUGUSTINE, 

LEMEY L. P. PAUL, 

WILLIAM WARD, Chief, 

JOHN W. P. PAUL, Chairman. — 
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APPENDIX BA 


Norge Dame pu Norb, 


August 8, 1946. j 
Mr. Norman E. LIcKERs, Feaae | a 
Liaison Officer, E | 
Joint Committee on Indians Affairs, % 
Ottawa. 4 


Dear Sir,—As indicated to us by our agent, we wish to file the following — 
representation: nan gee ee E | 

We would like to have more latitude as to the admission and expulsion of 
members of the band because in certain cases we would be in a better pesition” 
to decide of their case although we would be ready. to submit the case to the” 
Government for final decision. . 

We are definitely against the payment of any taxes to any government and” 
are not interested in voting neither. : 

The majority of our members are in favour to stay in bands as we are. 
presently and we wish no change in that respect for the moment. 

We are not encroached upon or disturbed by the white persons, but we think 
that lots within the reserve limits owned by white mea should be rebought by 
the Department for the Timiskaming Band as much as possible. 3 

As to the health conditions, we are satisfied with the present mode of 
administration. 

On the educational side, we have a school of over 40 years old and ior they 
last few years has not met the necessary requirements cI e-ementary hygiene 
and although we were promised a new one, nothing has been done. A new 
school should be built so that the teacher may reside on the premises. ; 

We consider that the necessary material be supplied to those who want 
to build themselves houses. ; 

From the agricultural point of view, we think that certain farm implements 
be supplied to enable us to increase our farm production by which we mean 
the basic essentials of food. | 

A residential school should be built between Abitibi and Timiskaming 
agencies so that our children be nearer to us. | 

Any person, member of the Band and aged of 70 or more. should be eligible 
for old age pension up to $15.00 per month, but it is voted that the Department 
looked after the houses and stovewood. s 

Since the fire has destroyed all marks in 1922, we would ike to have out 
lots delimited again by a surveyor at the government’s expense. 

We hope that our demands will be given full consideration without having 
to send a delegate before the Joint Committee, because we cannot afford to 
send a delegate at our own expense. 


Respectiully yours, ; 
Timiskaming Council, 

WILFRID McBRIDE, Chief. —@ 

RICHARD POLSON, Councillor. 
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Katsey Inpran REsERve, Hammond, B.C., 


July 2, 1946. 


To the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, Ottawa, 
| Ontario. | 


| 
1 
| ~~, 
t 
| 
| 
} 
} 


- Gentlemen,— 
_ Greetings, — 


| } 3 
| We, the undersigned, being the Chief, Chairman, and Secretary of the 
_ Katsey Tribes Nos. 1, 2, and 3, hereby send our views and. problems as follows: 
On No. 3 of circular letter to Indians. 

Weare flat footedly opposed for Indians to pay taxes. 


On No. 4, Enfranchisement of Indians both voluntary and involuntary. 

| We are opposed to enfranchisement of Indians. We are not fit for it. But 
of course those that want to volunteer for enfranchisement if they are fit for it 
and self-supporting, we can not stop them. But let them get out of the reserves 
| and do not involve any other Indian or Indians who are not willing. 

On No. 7—The operation of Indian day and residential Schools. 

We are greatly impressed for the education of our children, as education for 
Indians is for the betterment, and lean. generally toward better civilization and 
better health. | eee 2 


As for the revision of the Indian Act. | 
A. It took smart learned men of the Fathers of Confederation to form the 
Indian Act. We Indians are not learned enough to revise it. 
B. We want the relief for the old-aged person and persons to be improved, 
and get more than the present relief. Tit is hardly sufficient enough to get what 
they need to eat; not what they can not eat, viz. beans and salt. They should 
be allowed to get meat or bacon or whatever is useful to eat. They should not 
be denied of what they wish to get to eat. 
C. Those that need assistance for the following; housing, Education for 
young men and young women, agriculture, etc., should be encouraged. 
| In conclusion we say that we want to be Indians and Indians always. We 
Tely upon the Government of Canada, to the Indian Department who has 
feelings at heart for their Indians for protection. 


Signed— 

Mr. Chief JAMES ADAMS, 
LOUIS MOODY, Chairman, 
SIMON PIERRE, Secretary. 


“9 
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APPENDIX BC | : 
~ Garden River Indian Reserve, July 29th, 1946. : 


A joint meeting was called by Indians of five different reserves, namely: 
Spanish River Reserve, Serpent River Reserve, Garden HBiver Reser've, 
Batchawana Reserve and Michipicotan Reserve, all under the Sault Ste. Marie 3 
agency. The Chiefs and Councillors of the different reserves mentioned attended — 
at the meeting on the above date at. Garden River to discuss the circulars received — 
lately by each from their agent. 7 

(1) Moved by William Miawasega, seconded by J. 
Treaty Rights and Obligations be recognized and respected 
and the Provincial Governments. (Carried.) : 


al 


T. Sayers, -that our @ 
by both the Federal - 


Chief and Council be given the power to adopt or not to adopt any person or 
persons into their bands. (Carried.) 


(3) Motion moved by Douglas Sissenah, seconded by Dick Pine, that by 
virtue of their Treaty Rights Indians are not liable for payment ol taxes either — 
to the Dominion or to the Provincial Governments. ( Carried.) | 


(4) Motion moved by William Miawasega, seconded by Mike La Rose, . 
that the Indians at this time do not wish to vote at Dominion elections. 
(Carried. ) 


(5) Motion moved by Dick Pine, seconded by William Miawasega, that the — 
encroachment of white men on Indian reserve lands be prohibited. (Carried.) 


(6) Motion moved by M. Boissineau, seconded by Norman Jones, that all - 
denominational schools within reservations be abolished and the education of 
Indians be committed to regional boards upon which Indians in the regional 
districts shall be represented by Indians. (Carried.) 

(7) Motion moved by Dick Pine, seconded by J. T. Sayers, that the old™ 
age pension be granted to the aged Indians, equal amount to which the white 
people are now granted. {Carried.) 


(8) Motion moved by J. T. Sayers, seconded by Mike La Rose, that at any ~ 
time the Indians should require a doctor to visit the sick that they eall any 
doctor who is available at the time a doctor is urgently required. (Carried.) 


is 
require a qualified teacher able to teach high school or higher so the Indians 
can obtain higher education, which will bring advancement im every walk of 
life. (Carried.) : 


(9) Motion moved by Dick Pine, seconded by Norman Jones, that we 


(10) Motion moved by Dick Pine, seconded by Joe Jones, that we require” 
more assistance in our housing problem. (Carried.) | 


(11) Motion moved by P. Boissineau, seconded by M. Boissineau, that the 
agricultural undertakings of the Indians receive more financial assistance by 
way of grants. (Carried.) # 


(12) Motion moved by William Miawasega, seconded by Norman Jones, 
that each Reserve Band be granted an appropriation and the Indian Council 
have authority to administer to where it is required. (Carried.) 
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(13) Motion moved by Norman Jones, seconded by J. T. Sayers, that at 


Some future date should a delegation be required to attend before the Joiat 


eee eee 


Committee we are prepared to send same. Two or three delegates all expenses 
to be paid by the Indians. (Carried.) 


(14) Motion moved by Dick Pine, seconded by Sam Jones, that the 
sections 99 and 178 of the Indian Act be abolished. (Carried.) 
SIGNED 

Chief ArrHur JonxEs, 
Chief WILLIAM Miawaseca, 

Chief AMABLE BosstNeav, 
- Councillor Doucias SissENAH, 

Councillor JOE BENNETT, 

Councillor Mixes La Ross, 

Councillor Mike Ping, 


Councillor Norman Jones. 
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